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FOR
IATIO'N OF CHRISTENDOM 


CHAPTER I 


THE KI
GDOl\I AS PROPHESIED AND AS FULFILLED 


THE relation between Church and State leads per- 
haps more directly than any other to the heart of 
Christendom; for Christendom, both in word and 
idea, meaDS not only one and the same Church sub- 
sisting in all civil governments, but also a com- 
ID'lnity of Christian governments, having a common 
belief and comn1on principles of action, grounded 
upon the Incarnation of the Son of God, and the 
Redemption wrought thereby. For this reason, the 
Formation of Christendom can hardly be described, 
unless the relation which ought by the institution 
of God to subsist between the two great Powers, the 
Spiritual and Civil, appointed to rule human society, 
is first clearly established. 
In this volume, therefore, I treat first of the rela- 
tion of these two Powers before the coming of Christ. 
Secondly, of their relation as it ,vas affected by that 
coming, in order to show 'what position the Church of 
Christ originally took up in regard to the Civil Power, 
and what the behaviour of the Civil Power toward
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the Church was. And, thirdly, the question of 
principles being thus laid down, the renlainder of the 
volume is occupied with the historical exhibition of 
the subject during tht' first three centuries; that is, 
from the Day of Pentcco
t to the Nicene Council. 
The suprelue importance of that period will appear 
to all who reflect that the Church fronl the begin- 
ning, and in the first centuries of her exi
tence, luust 
be the same iu principles with the Church of the 
twentieth and every succeeding century. 
The subject which r n111 treating is, then, Rtrictly 
historical, being the action of a King in the establish- 
Inent of a kingdom; the action of a Lawgiver in the 
legislation which lIe gav
 to that kingdoll1; the 
action of a Priest in founding a hierarchy, whereby 
that kingdom consists. )[oreover, which is some- 
thing n1uch more, it is the action of One \vho is 
l}riest, Lawgiver, and King at once and always, 
whose work therefore is :at once one and triple, and 
indivisible in its unity and triplicity, issuing in the 
forming of n people which is Rinlply the creation 
of its J{ing. 


I.-The Kin!Jdonl as P"rophcsied 
As an introduction to it, let me refer to the 
distinct and explicit prediction of such an event at a 
point of time six centuries before it took effect, as 
well as now distant from us almost 2500 years, 
under circumstances :upon which it is 1nost instruc- 
tive to look back. For not only did the secular and 
the religious histories of mankind then meet together, 
as they had met before, but they began to stand in a 
certain relation to each other, which continues froTH 
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that time to this. rrhe intersection of two socIeties J 
which work themselves out in the one human history 
became permanent. At that moment a revelation 
was given, and it is perhaps the most definite detailed 
and absolute prophecy concerning the whole compass 
of human society, as viewed in its relation to God, 
which is to be found in the Old Testament. And 
the occasion upon which it was given makes it even 
more significant, for it was like a burst of sunlight 
suddenly scattering the darkness of a storm and 
bathing the whole landscape in radiance. 
That darkness indeed was terrible, for the ancient 
people chosen by God to support His nan1e among 
apostate nations no longer lived apart from those 
nations in their own land which God had provided 
for them, with an independence based upon the law 
especially given to them, but lay prostrate under the 
feet of a heathen invader, who had placed a vassal 
upon the diminished throne of Solomon, and the royal 
line of David seemed on the eve of expiring in a 
degenerate descendant. For the continued infidelities 
of four hundred years had worn out even the divine 
patience. In vain had the ten tribes of schismatic 
Israel been carried into captivity by Assyria. It 
needp,d that the relnaining kingdom of Judah should 
be broken up and its chiefs deported to Babylon, 
whose monarch was now the heir of Åssur's great 
empire, the king of kings, the sceptred head of 
heathendom. 11oreover, in a few years he was to 
punish the vassal, rebeHious to himself, but yet more 
faithless to the God of Israel, whom he had placed on 
David's seat, and to burn that glorious Temple which 
the wisest of kings had erected to the majesty of the 
one true God. And with that fall of Zedekiah the 
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line of David would cease for ever to sit upon a 
temporal throne. 
A darker moment in the history of the chosen 
people could not he found, nor a more hopeless 
prospect, to all seeming, for the carrying out the 
prolnises Inad
 to Abraham and his seed. 'Vhat 
was a divine judgll1ent on the breakers of a special 
covenant with the one true God appeared to be the 
triumph of a heathendom which had set up nlany 
false gods. Yet it wa
 the moment chosen to send 
to that very king, who was the executor of tbe 
divine chastisements upon a faithless people, a reve- 
lation which contained the future lot not only of 
the people whom he had hunlbled, but of the 
heathendom of which he was the crown. As he 
lay upon his bed, N abuchodonosor had a drealu, (( and 
his spirit ,vas terrified, and the dream went out of 
his Inind. JJ He strove in vain to recover it, either 
by the efforts of his own nlemory or by the skill 
of tbe wise Inen and soothsayers of TIabylon. nut 
among the captives in the imperial city was a youth 
of David's lineage, nourished at the king's court, 
and a nlernber of his household. And when l)aniel 
heard the decre
 of the great king ordering the 
death of the wisp Iuen who failed to interpret a 
dream which the king could not disclose to them, 
Daniel turned himself and his three fel1ow-captives 
and conlpanions to prayer and supplication, cc to the 
end that they should ask mercy at the face of the 
God of heaven concerning this secret. Then was 
the mystery revealed to Daniel by a vision in the 
night: and Daniel blessed the God of heaven, and 
speaking he said: Blessed be the name of the Lord 
from eternity and for evermore: for wisdom and 
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fortitude are His. And He changeth times and ages: 
taketh away kingdoms and establisheth them, giveth 
wisdom to the wise, and know ledge to them that have 
understanding: He revealeth deep and hidden things, 
and knoweth what is in darkness, and light is with 
HinI. To Thee, 0 God of our fathers, I give thanks, 
and I praise Thee; because Thou hast given me wis- 
dom and strength; and now Thou hast shown me 
W' hat we desired of Thee, for Thou bast made known 
to us the king's discourse. After this Daniel went 
in to Arioch, to whom the king had given orders to 
destroy the wise men of Babylon, and he spoke thus 
to him: Destroy not the wise men of Baby Ion: bring 
me in before the king, and I will tell the solution to 
the king. Then Arioch in haste brought in Daniel 
to the king, and said to him: I have found a man 
of the children of the captivity of Judah that win 
resolve the question to the king. The king answered 
and said to Daniel, whose name was Baltassar: 
Thinkest thou indeed that thou canst tell me the 
dream that I saw, and the interpretation thereof? 
And Daniel made answer before the king and said: 
The secret that the king desireth to know, none of 
the wise 1nen, or the philosophers, or the diviners, 
or the soothsayers can declare to the king. But 
there is a God in heaven that revealeth nlysteries, 
who hath shown to thee, 0 king Nabuchodonosor, 
what is to come to pass in the latter tin1es. Thy 
dream, and the visions of thy head upon thy bed, 
are these: Thou, 0 king, didst begin to think in 
thy bed what should come to pass hereafter: and 
He that revealeth mysteries showed thee what shall 
come to pass. To me also this secret is revealed, 
not by any wisdom that I have more than all men 
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alive, but that the interpretation might be Dlade 
manifest to the king, and thou mightest know the 
thoughts of thy nlind. Thou, 0 king, sawest, and 
behold there was as it were a great statue: this 
statue, which was great and high, tall of stature, 
stood before thee, and the look thereof was terrible. 
The head of the statue wa
 of fine gold, but the 
breast and the arn18 of silver, l,nù the belly anù the 
thighs of bra!:)s: and the legs or iron, the feet part 
of iron and part of clay. Thus thou sawest, until 
a stone was cut out of a mountain without hands, 
and it struck the sta.tue upon the feet thereof that 
were of iron and of clay, and broke them in pieces. 
Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, 
and the gold broken to pieces together, and became 
like t1u:\, chaff of a sUlnmer's threshing-floor, and they 
,vere carried away by the wind, and there was no 
place found for them: but the stone that struck 
the statue becalne a great Illountain, and filled the 
whole earth. rrhis is the dream: \ve will also tell 
the interpretation thereof before thee, 0 king. Thou 
art a king of kings: and the God of heaven hath 
given thee a kingdom, and strength, and power, and 
glory: and all places wherein the children of Blen 
and the beasts of the field do d we 11: lie hath also 
given the birds of the air into thy hand, and hath 
put all things under thy power: thou therefore art 
the head of gold. And after thee shall rise 11 p 
another kingdo'TI, inferior to thee, of silver: and 
another third kingdom of brass, which shall rule 
over all the world. And the fourth kingdom shall 
be as iron. As iron breaketh into pieces and sub- 
dueth all things, so shall that break and destroy all 
these. And whereas thou s
nvest the feet and the 
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toes part of potter's clay, and part of iron: the 
kingdom shall be divided, but yet it shall take its 
origin from the iron, according as thou sa west the 
iron mixed with the miry clay. And as the toes of 
the feet were part of iron and part of clay, the 
kingdom shall be partly strong and partly broken. 
And whereas thou sawest the iron mixed with miry 
clay, they shall be n1Ïugled indeed together with 
the seed of man, but they shall not stick fast one 
to another, as iron cannot be mixed with clay. But 
in the days of those kingdoms the God of heaven 
will set up a kingdom that shall never be destroyed, 
and His kingdom shall not be delivered up to another 
people, and it shall break in pieces and shall consume 
all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand for ever. 
According as thou sa west that the stone ,vas cut out 
of the mountain without hands, and broke in pieces 
the clay, and the iron, and the brass, and the silver, 
and the gold, the great God hath shown the king 
w hat shall come to pass hereafter, and the dream 
is true, and the interpretation thereof is faithfuJ." 
No one can study the vision and its interpretation 
without seeing that the fabric of a great temporal 
empire, whose ruler is called a king of kings, and 
whos8 seat is the city wherein Nimrod, "the great 
hunter before the Lord," set up the first kingdom, to 
stand for ever at the head of human history, a kingdom 
symbolical not of justice but of force, is therein COll- 
trasted with the fabric of a kingdom which the God 
of heaven should set up. And it is specially noted 
that He should set up this kingdom in the times of 
the empire denoted by the statue. And of the king- 
dom so to be set up four things are predicated in, as 
it were, an ascending scale. First, there is its divine 
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institution: "the God of heaven shall set up a king- 
dOln," and that in a tnanl1er ,vhol1y une
ampled, 
\vhich is expressed by "a stone cut out of a lllountain 
\vithout hanels." 8econdly," the kingdot11 shall never 
be destroyed." Thirdly, aud further, "it Bhall not 
be delivered up to another people"; a process which, 
according to the interpretation of the vision, wa
 to 
take place threp tinles in the empires represented by 
the statue. ,Fourthly," that it should break in pieces 
and conSlHne all thpse kingdouls, \vhile itself should 
last for ever." 

Ioreover, as the earthly killgdolll was really u. 
kingdom, so tht> furc
 of the similitude running 
through the whole, and heigh tenell hy the effect of 
contrast, declares that the heavenly should be a 
kingdom. As the spat of the earthly kingdolll wa
 
this world, so evidently the seat of the heavenly is 
this saIne world. l\S the earthly kingdoln should be 
destroyed, so the heavenly should be e"\.ernpt from 
destruction. As the earthly kingdom wa
 to pass 
fronl one people to another, so the heavenly kingdom 
should not pass from one people to another. But 
then conIes a cuhuination which no one could antici. 
pate. For not only is there an antagonism between 
the earthly and the heavE'[lly kingdom, but by force 
of it, and in consequence of it, the heavenly should 
consume and break in pieces t.h
 earthly. 'Vhereby 
the hearer is given to underf'tand that the earthly 
kingdom, terrible and 
rand and nIl-powerful as it 
seemed to be, was created for the sake of the heavenly, 
which in due time should be set up in it, but not of 
it nor from it. 
It is no less inlplied through the whole tenor of 
the vision that the authority ,vhich constitutes the 
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essence of a kingdom-that is, supreme and inde- 
pendent authority, which is expressed in legislation 
and administered in government-subsists as much 
in the heavenly as in the earthly kingdom, with this 
1narked distinction, that it is transitory in the one 
case and permanent in the other. 
And, finally, the power by which all this should be 
done was something beyond human power, and with- 
out parallel, very strange and astonishing, "a stone 
cut out of a mountain without hands," which should 
not only strike the statue upon its feet, but itself 
grow, "until it became a great lllountain, and filled 
the whole earth." 
Thus the filling of the whole earth with the stone 
which struck the statue and then became a great 
mountain terminates the vision. But it is no less 
its scope and object. The statue exists before 
that the stone may C0111e after. The statue and 
the stone, as thus exhibited, indicate the respective 
value in the divine counsels of the powers which 
they represent; that is, the subordination of the 
human kingdom to the divine, both in the order 
of causality and in duration, is distinctly laid down. 
And the end of both accords with this. The great 
statue, when struck by the stone, became like the 
chaff of a summer's threshing-floor; but the stone 
which struck it filled the ,vhole earth. And the 
vision leaves it in possession. 
The vision also reaches from end to end. It 
begins ,vith the first empire, which is hUll1an, and 
runs back to the beginning of actual things; and 
it ends with the last, which is divine, and which 
shall consume all the other kingdoms recorded, and 
itself last for ever. Thus the vision grasps the 
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whole organism of society in the human race, as it 
lies unrolled before the providence of l-tod. 


2.-The Kingdom, as }'ulfilled 
Such was the prophecy. No\v let us pass over 
a thousand years, and take the first fulfilrllent of 
the vision as it presented itself to an ancient saint 
at the beginning of the fifth century. 'Ve will 
only note that in the interval N abuchodonosor 
and Cyrus and Alexander and Cæsar had set up 
the four world-empires. They were four indeed, 
for they passed three titHes from one people to 
another-from Chaldean to Per
ian, froln l>ersian to 
Grecian, froln G reciall to Itolnan, as the variety of 
metals in the statue was interpreted to luean. Yet 
\vere they also one-a unity which, as that of a 
single person, the great statue so faithfully repre- 
sented. For they were one \vith each other in the 
character and unbroken tradition of the same civilisa- 
tion, and in the principle of their authority, \vhich 
was conquest. They ,vere filled with the s
me 
spirit of heathen domination, which was in truth 
the voice and the power of a fa1se ,vorship, as with 
the spirit of one nlan who rose in llabylon to set 
in Itome. l Two .L\.postles, special friends and con- 
stant fellow-workers, had n1arked this identity by 
giving the mystical nalne of ]1abylon to heathen 
Rome-St. Peter 2 in the epistle which he dates 
from Babylon, St. John in his vision of the \VOInan 


1 "Dentro dal monte bta dritto un gran veglio, 
Cbe tiene volte Ie spalle invcr Damiata, 
E Roma guarda"sì, come suo speglio." 
-D.\NTE, lnftrno, 14, 101. 
2 I Pet. v. 13; Apocal. xvii. 18, xviii. 2, 20. 
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drunk with the blood of saints and martyrs, and 
seated upon the seven hills, whom he himself inter- 
prets to be "the great city which had kingdom 
over the kings of the earth." These empires had 
run their appointed course, and the last and greatest 
of them, which was likewise the heir and successor 
of the three preceding in power and thought, as 
well as in the body of their territories and the soul 
which ruled therein, was ending in disgrace and 
dissolution. For at length the tribes of the North 
had broken through the long-guarded frontiers of 
Roman power. Alaric with his Goths had taken 
Rome, and a deep cry of distress arose through all 
the vast provinces ot her empire. Every city in 
that wide domain trembled with the sense of in- 
security for the present and fear for the future 
which the fall of Rome inspired. Just at this 
moment the great Western Father, whose voice 
Bounded as the voice of the Church herself, wrote 
thus to a heathen inquirer:- 
"Faith opens the door to intelligence, while un- 
belief closes it. Where is the man who would not 
be moved to belief, simply by so vast an order of 
events proceeding from the beginning; by the mere 
connection of various ages, which accredits the 
present by the past, ,vhile it confirms antiquity by 
what is recent? Out of the Chaldean nation a 
single man is chosen, remarkable for a most constant 
piety. Divine promises are disclosed to this man, 
which are to find their completion after a vast series 
of ages in the last times, and it is predicted that all 
nations are to receive a benediction in his seed. 
This n1an being a ,vorshipper of the one true God, 
the Creator of the universe, begets in his old age 
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a son, of LL wife w hOl11 barrenne::;s and age had long 
deprived of all hope of offspring. From hiJl1 is pro- 
pagated a most numerous people, which multiplies 
in Egypt, whither a divine disposition of things, re- 
doubling its pronlises and effects, had carried that 
family from eastern parts. Froln their servitude in 
Egypt a strong people is led forth by terrible signs 
and tniracles; irnpious nations are driven out before 
it; it is brought into the promised land, settleù 
therein, and exalted into a kin
doln. Then it falls 
Inore and more into sin; it perpetually of1'ends the 
true God, ,vho had conferreù upon it so many favours, 
by violating His worship; it is Rcourged with various 
misfortunes; it is visited with consolations, and so 
carried on to the incarnation and lllanifestation of 
Christ. _\ll the promises ulade to this nation, all 
its prophecies, its priesthoods, its sacrifices, its teluple, 
in a word, all its sacred rites, had for their special 
object this Christ, the 'V orù of God, the Son of 
God-God that \va
 to COllIe in the flesh, tha.t was 
to die, to rise again, to ascend to heaven, that by 
the exceeding power of His nanle was to obtain in 
all nations a population dedicated to lIimself; and 
in Him remission of sins and eternal salvation unto 
such as believed. 
"Christ canle. In l-lis birth, His life, His words, 
His deeds, IIis suITerings, I fis death, IIis resurrec- 
tion, His ascension,-all the predictions of the prophets 
are fulfilled. lIe sends forth thp I101y Spirit; lIe 
fills the faithful who are assenlbled in Olle house, and 
who by their prayers and desires are expecting this 
very promise. They are filled with the Holy Spirit; 
they speak suddenly with the tongues of all nations; 
they confidently refute errors; they proclainl a most 
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salutary truth; they exhort to penitence for the 
faults of past life; they promise pardon from the 
divine grace. Their proclamation of piety and true 
religion is follo\ved by suitable signs and miracles. 
A savage unbelief is stirred up against them. They 
endure what had been foretold; hope in what had 
been pron1Ísed; teach what had been commanded 
them. Few in number, they are scattered through 
the world. They convert populations with marvel- 
lous facility. In the midst of enemies they grow. 
They are multip1ied by persecutions. In the straits 
of affliction they are spread abroad over vast regions. 
At first they are uninstructed, of very low condition, 
very few in number. Their ignorance passes into 
the brightest intelligence; their low ranks pro- 
duce the most cultivated eloquence; their fewness 
becomes a multitude; they subjugate to Christ 
minds the rnost acute, learned, and accomplished, 
and convert them into preachers of piety and salva- 
tion. In the alternating intervals of adversity and 
prosperity, they exercise a \vatchful patience and tem- 
perance. As the world verges in a perpetual de- 
cline, and by exhaustion expresses the coming of its 
last age, since this also is what prophecy led them 
to expect, they with greater confidence await the 
eternal happiness of the heavenly city. And amid 
all this the unbelief of impious nations rages against 
the Church of Christ, which works out victory by 
patience, and by preserving unshaken faith against 
the cruelty of opponents. \Vhen the sacrifice un- 
veiled by the truth, which had so long been covered 
under mystical promises, had at length succeeded, 
those sacrifices which prefigured this one were re- 
moved by the destruction of the Temple itself. This 
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very Jewish people, rejected for its un Lelief, was cast 
out of its own seat, and scattered everywhere through- 
out th
 world, to carry \vith it the sacred writings; 
80 that the testin10ny of prophecy, by which Christ 
and the Church were foretold, may not be thought 
a fiction of ours for the occasion, but be produced by 
our very adversaries-a testitllony in \vhich it is also 
foretold tbat they should not believe. The telnples 
and iInages of òenlon
, anò the Emcrilegiou8 rites of 
that worship, are gradually overthrown, as prophecy 
foretold. lIeresie
 ngLLÏnst the naIue of Christ, \vhich 
yet veil themselves under that naIue, swa.rm, as was 
foretold, in order to call out the force of teaching 
in our holy religion. In all these things, as \ve 
read their prediction, so ,ve discern their fulfihuent, 
and fronl so vast a portion which is fulfillcd we reBt 
assureò of what is still to COlue. Is there a sing1e 
Inind which yearns after eternity and feels th
 short- 
ness of the present life, that can resist the light and 
the force of this divine authority? " 1 
St. Augustine W'Tote thus to his frienù V olusian, 
the unc1e of St. 
Ielania, a l
oman nobleman of high 
reputation, who ,vas then, as he continued for 111Sny 


1 
t. Aug. :Epist. 137, ad Yolusianum, 
 15-16, A,J). 412. It is 
remarkable that Volusian, who held the hig-hest oUice!; in the Roman 
}<
mpire, and among the rpst was Prefect of the CitJ, was not con- 
verted eit.her by t he genius or the :-.aintlin('ss of August ine. But 
more than twenty years after this letter, about A.D. 435, he was sent 
on an embassy from the Emperor of the 'Vest to the Emperor of 
the East at Constantinople. His niece, St. )Ielania the youn
er, 
left the 
eclusion of her monastery at Jerusalem, and travelled an 
the intervening diRtance to see him. 'Yhen he met in the garb of 
humility and poverty the niece whom be reruem bcred at Home 
in all tbe splendour of Jouth, rank, and heauty at the head of the 
Roman nobility, he was so impressed by the force of Christian 
charity which had wrougbt such a change, that he was converted 
and baptized by the Patriarch l)roclus, and died shortly afterwards. 
God did by the sight of the nun what IIp had not, donp by the 
learning of the theologian and the philo
ol'hcr. 
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years to be, a heathen. But we must also take note 
that he wrote at a point of time scarcely less remark- 
able than that of the vision interpreted by Daniel. 
The old world with its sequence of world-empires was 
passing away. And so soon as it passed another 
travail of extraordinary severity was preparing for 
the Church, such a travail as even the eagle eye of 
the Bishop of Hippo could not discern as he stood 
before the beginning of its accomplishment. When 
he wrote there was a Catholic Church, the fulfilment 
of a long train of prophecies in that" connection of 
ages" which he has so wonderfully drawn out, but 
there was not yet a Christendom. Nor could he the 
least foresee ,vhat was to take place before that 
Christendom could be formed. Only, as he spoke, 
the iron of Roman discipline-the inflexible Romu- 
lean mind-which had held together the miry clay 
of so many various and divergent nationalities, Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, African, so that "the kingdom took 
its origin from the iron," was losing its tenacity. 
That vast structure of Roman power, the breaking 
up of which had been feared in the wars and in- 
surrections arising upon the death of Nero, and ex- 
tinction of the family of Augustus, was in truth 
dissolving. 1 The western and eastern limbs of the 
statue were parting away from each other, and the 
toes were crumbling. But though Augustine heald 
the sound of the advancing tide, he saw not yet the 


1 The words which Cerialis addressed to the Gauls, as recorded 
by Tacitus, Hist., 4, 74, apply in all their force to the times when 
the transmig-ration of the northern tribes took effect, four hundred 
years after they were written. "Octingentorum annorum fortuna 
disciplinaque compages bæc coaluit, quæ convelli sine exitio con- 
vellentium non potest," And every city of the Roman Empire 
could testify to 1 be truth of what he added: "Sed vobis maximum 
discriruen penes quos aurum et opes, præcipuæ bellorum causæ." 
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full flood of the deluge from the north; anù still less 
could he foresee the counter desolation from the 
south; Tenton flood and Arab desolation which in 
their joint effect would blast utterly the lloman 
reace, and break the iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold in pieces together, until they 
became like the chaff of the summer's threshing- 
fl oor. 
As little could he anticipate another sight, the 
further fulfilment of the vision, when the provinces, 
those tumbling toes of the 8t'ttue, which lay before 
him in an impending dissolution, ,vere to be formed 
into great indpp
ndent kingdoms, having for the 
common foundation of their power "the \V ord was 
made flesh and dwelt among us." Then in t.hat 
"connection of ages" which should be drawn out 
after thp time of A ugustine in even greater dis- 
tinctness than before hin), and with greater clain1 
upon the believing mind, \vhich "yearns after eter- 
nity," a grander fulfihnent of the vision '\'onld be 
disclosed. Th
 royalties set up by barbarian chiefs 
of tribes an10ng incoherent populations of victors 
and vanquished ,vere to educate mature nations ,vith 
individual character in the one Christian faith, and 
shine as distinct st1.rs set in the crown of the Suc- 
cessor to Peter's pastorship. For as the \V ord made 
flesh crented Christian nlonarchies and Christian 
nations in their several being, so the charge of the 
Word to a disciple by the lak
 of Gennesareth, 
"Feed 
Iy Sheep," created the great unity of Chris- 
tendom which bound them together. In Constan- 
tin
 one empire had acknowledged the reign of 
Christ, and bent the neck of heathen domination to 
raise the cross upon a heathen crown. Rut then a 
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goup of natIons should base the fabrIc of thetr 
laws, and the whole civilisation which redeemed 
them from barbarism, upon the truth that God as- 
sumed flesh for man's sake, and should ackno\vledge 
in Peter's Successor the Vicar of that God, who 
by and in that pastoral rule of Peter made them 
mem bel's of one Body, and in so making them 
"took the Gentiles for His inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for His possession." 
This was a second and further fulfilment of the 
vision, \vhich as yet Augustine saw not, nor even 
anticipated; but after thus writing he set himself 
in the last years of his life to a great task, even 
thnt of comparing together from their origin to 
their end the course of the two societies, not 
national, but world-wide, which run out through 
human history, interlningled together, and claiming 
possession of the same Ulan. First, the natural 
society of the human race played upon by all the 
pa
sions and infirn1Ìties which are the effect of 
man's original Fall; and secondly, that other society 
chosen by God from the beginning in view of His 
Son's Incarnation, for the purpose of repairing and 
counterworking that Fall. It was the capture of 
Rome by Alaric, and the deep despondency which 
thence arose in the minds of rnany, both Chris- 
tian and heathen, that TIloved hiu1 originally to this 
design, of which the first tracing is seen in the 
letter to V olusian just quoted. He sought to Ineet 
conclusions unfavourable to the Christian faith, which 
were drawn by weak, or narrow, or unbelieving minds 
from the fall of the ilnperial city. His plan accord- 
ingly led him to take a complete view of all human 
history; and the result has been that one of the last 
YOLo IY. B 
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representatives of thA olù world, and certainly the 
greatest of all as thinker, philosopher, and theologian, 
the most universal genius of the patristic ages, 
,vhether among Greeks or Latins, has left us a 
Philosophy of IIistory, the first in time, and as 
yet unequalled in ability; for it supplies a key to 
the acts of Illan and the providence of God in that 
masterly comparison between the City of God and 
the City of the devil in their orIgIn, their course, 
and their end. 
The leading thought of this great work gives me 
a final text bearing on the subject of this volume. 
"Thus, then, t.\VO Cities have been created by 
two loves: the earthly, by that love of self which 
reaches even to thp contempt of Goù; the heavenly, 
by the love of Goù which reaches even to the con- 
tempt of self. The first has its boast in self; the 
second in its Lord. For the first seeks its glory 
from men; ,vhereas to the second, God, the witness 
of conscience, is the greatest glory. The first in 
that glory which it has made for itself exalts its 
own head; the second says to its God, 'Thou art 
Ill)" glory and the lifter up of 111Y head.' In the 
first the lust of domination sways both its rulers 
and the nations which it subjugates. In the second 
a mutual service of charity is exercised by rulers 
who consult the good of subjects, and by subjects 
who practise obedience to rulers. The first loves in 
its own potentates its own excellence; the second 
says to the God of its choice, 'I will love Thee, 0 
Lord, my strength.' And tbus in the first its own 
wise men, living after hUIllan fashion, pur3ue the 
goods of their body or their mind, or both at once, 
or they who might have known God, have not' glori- 
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fled Him as God nor given thanks, but became 
vain in their thoughts, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Professing themselves to be wise,' that 
is, extolling themselves in their own wisdom through 
the pride that mastered them, 'they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
the likeness of the image of a corruptible man, and 
of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of creeping 
things.' For they either led their peoples or fol- 
lowed them in the adoration of such-like images; 
and 'worshipped and served the creature rather than 
the Creator, who is blessed for ever.' Now in the 
second there is DO wisdom of man save piety, by 
which the true God is rightly worshipped, awaiting 
its reward in the society of saints, not men only, 
but angels, that God may be all in all." I 
I put together these three facts of hun1an history, 
the vision of the ICing of Babylon interpreted by 
Daniel six hundred years before Christ, the summary 
of its fulfilment down to his own age written by St. 
Augustine four hundred years after the coming of 
Christ, and his delineation, a few years later, of the 
Two Cities, as set forth by him in a work on which 
the Christian mind has now been nurtured for four- 
teen hundred and fifty years. The simple juxta- 
position of these shows ho,v Babylon stretches to 
Rome, and Rome is heir of Babylon; and the 
heathen man thus formed illustrates "the l\fan who 
is born in Sion, the city of the great King." 2 It 
is true that the two great Powers of Civil and 
Spiritual government, the relation between which 
forms the subject of this volumf\, are not exactly 
represented as concerns that relation in the vision 


1 De Giv. Dei, xvi. 28. 


2 Ps. lxxxvi. 5. 
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of Daniel; but only the heathen growth of the 
Civil Power, and the Iniraculous rise, permanent 
rule, and progressive gro\vth of the Spiritual l}ower 
in the midst of it. Yet the Inighty prontÏse is 
recorded that in presence of the Civil }}ower the 
Spiritual shall never pass away; rather that it shall 
last unchanged, while the other is shifting and 
transitory; and also the cognate truth, that the 
great and terrible Power repre'-enteù by the Statue 
is, in the counsels of God, subordinate in its scope 
to the Power represented by the Stone. 
It is true, again, that the vivid contrast of the 
1\vo Cities as drawn hy St. ...\ugustine Joe
 not 
represent the legitimate relation of the 'fwo Po\vers 
to each other, but only the perversion of tbe one 
Power from its true enù and object, and the perfect 
antagonisln of the other to that perversion. 
Dut the kingdom set up hy the God of heaven 
in t he vision interpreted by Daniel, and the con- 
nection of ages d\\elt upon by St. Augustine, which 
leads up to the Person of Christ, and then starts 
afresh from IIitn, and the lJivine City delineated 
by St. .A.ugustine, fit exactly into each other. Thus, 
they seem to me to form together an appropriate 
introduction to that Inost ren1arkable period of his- 
tory with which the present volume is occupied, 
when the Stone cut out without hands struck the 
Statue, and became a great n)ountain, in preparation 
for that further growth when it would fill the whole 
earth. 
The Statue presented in vision to the heathen 
king has indeed been s\vept away, but in every 
country a reùuced likeness of it, U the look \vhereof 
is terrible," stands over against cc tIle l\Ian born in 
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Sion." And the Two Cities everywhere run on in 
their predestined course until tbe end contemplated 
by Augustine takes effect. But as he did not dis- 
cern the second fulfilment of the divine kingdom 
which followed upon the wandering of the nations, 
so neither can we discern the third and yet grander 
fulfilment when the divine kingdom shall become 
to the whole world what once it "\-vas in the Roman 
Empire. For, to repeat St. Augustine's words, (C In 
all these things as we read their prediction, so we 
discern their fulfilment, and from so vast a portion 
which is fulfilled we rest assured of what is still to 
come." And" the stone that struck the statue be- 
came a great mountain, and filled the whole earth." 
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UELATIO:X llET\VEE:\ TIlE CIVIL A ';D SPIHITUAL 
rO\\TERS FRO
l ADA)l TO CHRIST 


I.-The Divine and ]Izl1ìlan Soci >ty founded 'l,n 
Ada1n, refounded in ....\Toah 


IN one of the nlost ancient Looks of the ,vorld, 
which, in addition to its antiquity, all Christians 
venerate as containing the original tradition of nlan's 
creation, guaranteed in purity and accuracy by divine 
assistance given to the ,vriter, we read the folJow- 
ing words :-" God Inade the beasts of the earth 
according to their kinds, and cattle, and everything 
that creepeth on the earth after its kind. And 
God saw that it was good. And he said: Let us 
make man to our image and likeness: and let him 
have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts, and the whole 
earth, and every creering creature that moveth 
upon the earth. And God created man to his own 
image: to the image of God he created him: male 
and female be created them." And further: "The 
Lord God formed man of the slime of the earth; 
and breathed into his face the breath of life, and 
man becarne a living soul. . . . And the Lord God 
took man and put him into the paradise of pleasure, 
to dress it and to keep it. And he commanded him, 
22 
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saying, Of every tree of paradise thou shalt eat; but 
of the tree of kno\v ledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat. For in what day soever thou shalt eat of 
it, thou shalt die the death. And the Lord God 
said, It is not good for In an to be alone; let us 
make him a help like unto himself, And the Lord 
God having formed out of the ground all the beasts 
of the earth, and all the fowls of the air, brought 
them to Adam to see what he would call them: for 
whatsoever AdalTI called any living creature, the 
same is its name. And Adalll called all the beasts 
by their names, and all the fowls of the air, and 
all the cattle of the field; but for Adam there was 
not found a helper like hirnself. Then the Lord 
God cast a deep sleep upon Adam: and when he 
was fast asleep he took one of his ribs and filled up 
flesh for it. And the Lord God built the rib which 
he took from Adam into a woman: and brought her 
to Adaln. And Adam said, This is now bone of 
my bones, and flesh of my flesh: she shall be called 
'Voman, because she was taken out of man. Where- 
fore a llian shall leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife: and they shall be two in one 
flesh. And they were both naked, Adam and his 
wife, and were not ashamed." 
Such is the origin of man, of woman, of nUtrriage, 
as the root of human society, and of that society 
itself, beginning in the absolute unity of one who 
was father and head of his race, and created in full 
possession of reason and language. This account 
stands at the head of human history, and has been 
venerated as truth by more than a hundred genera- 
tions of men since it was written down by 1\108e8, 
not to speak of those many generations among w born 
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it had been a living tradition before he had written 
it down. llulnan lanf!uage scarcely posscfo'ses else- 
where such an assemblage of inlportant truths in 
BO few words. rerhaps the only parallel to it is 
cont
tined in the fourteen verses which stand at the 
opening of St. John's Gospel, wherein arl
 recorLled 
thp, Godhead and Incarnation of the Divine \V ord. 
The first creation has its counterpart only in the 
second; and t he re
toration of tnan by the per:,onal 
action of God alone surpasses, or, perhaps, 1110re truly 
may be said to conlpIete, t hf' Idea of hif-. original 
formation by the same per
onal action of the salue 
Divin
 \V ord, who, great as He is in creating, is 
yet greater in reò.een1Îllg, but is 011e in both, and 
in both carries out one ] dea. 
]?or the creation of tnan as one individual, \\ ho is 
likewi
e the head and bearer of a race, is the key to 
., 
all the divine governnlent of the ,,'orld. The filet 
rules its del.\tinies through all their evolution. 'rhe 
world, as it concerns the actions, the lot, and the 
reciprocal effect of Ulell upon each othpr, would have 
been quite a different world if it had not 
prung 
out of this uuity. For instance, Inankind Inight have 
been a collection of human beings in all things siIniIar 
to what they now are, except in one point, that they 
were independent of each other and unconnected in 
their origin. This unity fnrthpr luakes the race 
capahle of that divine restoration which fronl the 
beginning was intended, and \vith a view to which 
nlan was nlad
 a race. In restoring Ulan it likewise 
unspeakably exalts him, for He who made Adam the 
father and head of the race, Blade hinl also "the 
figure of One that was to come." 
Let us brieRy enUluerate the parts of the divine 
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plan as disclosed to us in the narration just 
gl ven. 
In the council held by the Blessed Trinity it is 
said, "Let us lllake mall to our image and likeness"; 
not, Let us nlake men, but lIlan: the singular 
number used of the whole work indicates that the 
creation to be made was not only an individual but 
a family. From the beginning the family is an 
essential part of the plan. This is no less indi- 
cated in the single creation of Adam first, not the 
simultaneous creation of the male and female, as in 
the case of all other creatures, but the creation by 
himself of the head alone, from whom first WOfi1an by 
herself, and then from the conjunction of the two his 
family is drawn. In Adam first, while as yet he is 
alone, .the high gifts of reason, speech, and know ledge 
indicated in the twofold and also congenital possession 
of reason and language, are exhibited as residing as 
in a fountain-head, when all creatures of the earth 
r..nd the air are brought before him by his 
faker, and 
he with intuitive understanding of their several 
qualities and uses Ïtllposes on them the corresponding 
name. Thus Adam is created cOlllplete, a full-grown 
man, in whom the divine gift of thought finds 
expression in the equally divine gift of language, both 
exerted with unerring truth, for it is intimated that 
the names which he assigns to the creatures thus 
passed in review render accurately their several 
natures. It is not said that the Lord God intimated 
to Adam the names which he should give; but the 
knowledge by which he gave the nalnes was part of 
his original endoWl11ent. In the same way the gift 
of thought and language answer to each other and 
inlply each other, and in a being composed of sou] 
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and body complete by their union and joint eÀercise 
the intellectual nature. "The Lord GoJ brought all 
beasts and all fowls before Adam to see what he 
would call them; for whatsoever AdaJl1 called any 
living creature, the sallie is its name." 
rrhis presentation of tbe creatures before Adam, and 
their naming by hitn, is the token of tbe dominion 
prornised to him" over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and the beasts, ana the whole earth," 
as the result of his being made to "the image and 
likenegs" of the Triun
 God. Only when he has 
thus taken possession of his royalty is the creation of 
the faJnily completed out of himself. For when" for 
Adalll there was not found a helper like himself," the 
Lord God took not again of the slÌIu
 of the earth to 
Inould a \VOnUU1 and bring her to man, but "lIe. cast 
a deep sleep upon Adam, and built the rib which lIe 
took froln .A.dau1 into a \VOJuan, and brought her to 
Adam." And then He uttered the blessing which 
should fill the earth with the progeny of the woman 
who had been drawn from tbe l11al1 her head, saying, 
" Increase and Inultiply and fill the earth, and subdue 
it, and rule over the fishes of the sea, ana the fowls 
of the air, and all living creatures that move upon the 
earth." 
\Vhat, then, is the imagö and likeness of the Triune 
God? The imabe consists in the sonl, ,vith its two 
powers of the understanding and the will, proceeding 
out of it, indivisible from it, yet distinct. .l\Iay we 
not infer that the likeness is the obedience of the 
soul, with its powers, to the eternal la\v? This law, 
vie\ved in the Triune God, the prototype of man's 
being, is the sanctity of tbe Divine Nature; but in 
man, thus created, the obedience to it was the gift 
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of original justice superadded to his proper nature: 
the gift by which the soul, in the free exercise of the 
understanding and the will, was obedient to the law 
of God, its Creator. 
This was an image and likeness which belonged to 
Adam in a double capacity, firstly, as an individual, 
secondly, as head of a family; for it was to descend 
to each individual of the family in virtue of natural 
procreation from Adam. The man created after the 
image and likeness of the Triune God was, according 
to the divine intention, to be repeated in everyone of 
the race. 
But what of the family or race which was to be 
evolved out of Adam alone? Not the individual only 
but the race also is in the divine plan. Is there a 
further image of the Triune God in the mode of the 
race's fornlation ? 
To give an answer to this question, we must first 
consider what is the prototype of that singular unity 
according to which the first parents of the race are 
not formed together out of the earth, male and female, 
like the inferior creatures. For in most marked 
distinction frorn all these man is formed by himself, 
and alone; receives the command to eat of all trees 
in the garden except the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, under penalty of death if he take of 
it; and then is shown exercising the grandeur of 
his knowledge and the fulness of his royalty in the 
naming of the subject creatures. But inasmuch as 
none of them could supply him with a companion, 
and as "it was not good for him to be alone," a 
council of the Triune God is held agaiDi' and a help 
like to hi
self is taken out of himself. Is there not 
here, with that infinite distance which separates the 
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created froin the Increate, a yet striking image of the 
Divine Filiation? 
Again, fronl the conjunctioD of the two, from Aùam 
the head, and from j
ve when she has been òrawn out 
of hitD, proceeds, in virtue of the blessing of God, the 
human family. Is there not here, again, at that dis- 
tance which separates divine froln human things, an 
image of the proces
ion of the Third Divine !>ersoD, 
the Lord, and the Giver of life, from whorn all life 
proceeds ? 

Iay we not then say with reverence, that from the 
council of the rfriune God, "Let us lllake man to our 
image and likeness," proceeds forth tbe individual nlan, 
an earthly counterpart in his InelI10ry, understanding, 
and will to the divine Creator, and likewise nlan, the 
fanlily, a created irnage of the primal Hly
tery, the 
ineffable joy of the Godhead, the ever blessed Trinity 
in Unity? Aud since the origin of creation itself is 
the free act of God, it ought not to surprise us that 
the chief work of His hands in the visible universe 
should reflect in the proportion of a creature the secret 
life of the Divine Nature, the Unity and Trinity of 
the Godhead. 
But next to this primal mystery, the source of all 
creation, stands that un8peakable condescension, that 
act of sovereign goodness, by which God has chosen 
to assume a created nature into personal unity with 
IIimself, and to crown the creation which lIe has 
made. As to this the first Adam, in all his hendship, 
with the privileges included in it, the translnission to 
his family of original justice, and of that wonderful 
gift of adoption superadded to it, is "the figure of 
IIim \vho \V3,S to come." But nlore also, St. Paul 
tells us, is indicated in the formation of Eve out of 
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Adam during the sleep divinely cast upon him. This 
was the "great sacrament of Christ and of His 
Ch urch" (Eph. v. 32), to which he pointed in re- 
minding his hearers of the high institution of Chris- 
tian marriage. And thus we learn that God, in the 
act of forIning the natural race, supernaturally en- 
dowed, was pleased to foreshadow by the building of 
Eve, "the mother of all living," out of the first Adam, 
the building of another Eve, the second and truer 
nlother of a divine race, out of the wounded beart of 
the Redeemer of tbe world asleep upon the cross. As 
then in Adam's headship we have the figure of the 
Headship of Christ, so in the issuing of Eve from 
hitn in his sleep we have the Passion of Christ and 
the issuing forth of His Bride from it, when His 
work of redemption was completed and His royalty 
proclaimed. 
Thus the mysteries of the blessed Trinity, that is, 
of God the Creator, and of th
 Incarnation and 
Passion of Christ, that is, of God the Redeemer, lie 
folded up, as it were, in the :àlosaic narrative of the 
mode in which Adam was created, and in the head- 
ship of the race conferred upon hinl. 
Before we approach the sin of Adam and its conse- 
quences to hU1l1an society, let us cast one glance back 
upon the beauty and splendour of the divine plan in 
the original creation as it is disclosed to us in th
 nar- 
rative of Moses. As the crown of the visible creation 
is placed a being who is at once an individual and the 
head of a family, representing in his personal nature 
the divine Unity and Trinity, and in the race of which 
he is to stand at the head the same divine Unity and 
Trinity in their aspect towards creation. He repre- 
sents the royalty of God in his dominion over the 
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creatures, a dominion the condition of which is the 
obedience of his own conlpound nature to the law 
given to it by the Creator. lIe represents again in 
the vast number to ",;hich his race shall extend the 
prolific energy of the Lord of IIosts. Furthermore, 
in that secret and altogether ".ontlerful mystery, out 
of which the Il1ultiplication of his race springs, he 
represents the yet untold secret of the divine mercy, 
in virtue of w'hich his fathership is the prelude, to a 
higher fathership. 'file first luan is the pattern of 
the Second, nnd the royalty of his crt'ation hut a 
rehearsal at the beginning of the world of the repara- 
tion \vhich is to crown its end. 
The whole work of creation as above described 
depends in its result upon the exercise of lnan's free- 
will. Tlis valu
, before GoJ, lies silnply in the way 
in which he exerts this great prerogative of his 
reasonable nature. "Tithont it he '\\ auld he reduced 
from one who choose'.) his course, and in that choice 
becolnes good or evil, to th
 condition of a nlachine 
devoid of any moral heing. To te
t this free-will 
man was given a connnandment.. ,,-r e know that 
he f:1.iled under tbe trial; that he broke the 
cOIDrnandnlent. Ilis disobedience to his Creator 
was punished by the disobedience of his own COnl- 
pound nature to himself. That divine gra.ce, in 
virtue of whicb his Ronl, \vith its understanding 
and will, illuminated ana fortified, waR subject to 
God, and the body \vith all its appetites was subject 
to the soul, was witbdra,vn. Hp. becanle 
ubject to 
death, the certain death of the body, with all that 
train of diseases and pains which precede it; and 
the final separation of the soul from its Creator, 
unless by the ".ay which God indicated to hiID he 
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should be restored. Becoming a sinner, his refuge 
was penitence; henceforth his life was to be the 
life of a penitent; he had lost the grace which was 
bestowed royally on the innocent; he was left the 
. grace ,vhich was to support and lead on the penitent. 
From the garden of pleasure he is expelled, to go 
forth into a world which produces thorns and thistles, 
unless he water it with the s\veat of his brow. To 
all this I only allude, since my proper subject is 
to trace the first formation of human society as it 
came forth from the Fall. But the primal state of 
nlan could not be passed over, because the state in 
which he grew up, and the state in which he no,v 
stands, cannot be understood nor estimated rightly 
'without a due conception of tbat original condition. 
With the loss of original justice Adam does not 
lose the headship of his race. All men that are to 
be born remain his children, and continue to be not 
a species of similar individuals, but a family, a race. 
.AII the dealings of God with them continue to be 
dealings ,vith them as a race. Adam's fathership, 
had he not fallen, would have been to them the 
source of an inestimable good, would have secured 
to them the transmission of original justice, crowned 
as it further ,vas by a wholly gratuitous gift, the 
gift of adoption to a divine sonship. But that 
fathership, in consequence of his sin, actually trans- 
mitted to them a nature penally deprived both of 
the original endowment and of the superadded adop- 
tion; and, as a fact, all the difficulties which occur 
to the mind in the divine government of the world 
spring out of this treatment by God of man as a 
family, a race. But likewise through this continuing 
fathership of Adam, the Fathership of Christ ap- 
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pears as the completion of an original plan, devised 
before the foundation of the world, and actually 
carried out at the appointed time. He wab to be 
son of Davia and son of Abrahanl in order that He 
Inight be Son of man. '(,}1ÏR oriO'inal plan of God' 
is not frl1strat
d but expcuted hy thA fall of Adatn. 
'fhe yet undisclosed secrets of hunlan lot have their 
origin in l\dam nnrl thpir 
olntion in Christ. '-tVe 
are allowed to see that they belong to one plan. 
No doubt the hidden things of Uod in this dis- 
pensation batHe onr f-\crutiny. They relnaiu for the 
trial of faith until faith passes into sight, but we 
are allowed to see the fact of a vast conlpell
atioIl. 
Over ßg-ainst the fathership which brought death 
and corruption and the iuterlllinahle ins of luunan 
life, we see all the supernatural blessings of the 
new covenant, consi
ting in the triple dowry of 
adoption, betrothal, and cons
cration, COllIe to Inan 
as a spiritual race descending from the Second 
Adam. 
Thu
, not only the primary but the actual state of 
tHan in society sprinp-8 out of an absolut
 I1nity. 'Ve 
have here to note two great truths. Adam, as he 
\\ as expel1ed fronI pflradi
e to till the earth and 
subdue it, was the head of his race ill two particulars: 
first, as to natural society, whence springs civil govern- 
Inent; and secondly, as to thl' \vor
hip of God, n.nd 
the promiseF: included in that wOl'f':hip, whence springs 
priesthood and all the fabric of r
ligion. The two 
unities, the socia.l and the religious, had in hitn their 
common root; and man thus 
olnes before us in 
history as a fan1Ïly in \\Thich the first father stands 
at the head of the civil and religiou'3 order in I110st 
intilnate intercoursA with God. Tht' only description 
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which we possess of that fìrst period of huulan society 
from the Fall to the Deluge, suggests to us a state 
which seems absolutely walled round by God with 
securities, both as concerns human life in the inter- 
course bet,veen man and man, and as concerns the 
purity of their worship of God. As to the first, 
have we not said all" which can be said when we 
say that they were a family? The king of the 
human race was the father of everyone in it. Cer- 
tainly if any king could ever command the love and 
respect of his subjects it must have been Adam 
in that royalty. 
But let us very briefly consider the bearing of 
man's condition before the Pall, as set forth to us in 
tbe sacred records which have been so far followed, 
upon his knowledge of divine and human things, and 
his moral state in his first society after the Fall. 
We have seen Adam in possession of a great 
dignity, created in the maturity of reason, exercising 
tûe full power of thought and speech as directed 
to truth by an inward gift, which conveys to him 
the knowledge of the creatures surrounding him; 
moreover, taught by God as to his present duties 
and future hopes. We have seen a wife bestowed 
upon him, who is, as it were, created for him and 
drawn from him, and a vast family promised to him. 
He is thus made father and head of his family and 
his race, and his Creator is his immediate Teacher. 
After his fall these privileges do not become to 
him as if they had never been. The rnemory of 
them all is complete in him, but a very large portion 
of their substance remains. Let us take three points, 
which are enough for our purpose. He receives, 
at the Fall itself, fir"stly, a great promise of God; 
VOL IV. c 
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secondly, he becomes the Teacher, and, thirdly, the 
Priest of his race. As to the promise, God declares 
to him that, as the result of the serpent seducing the 
,vornan to sin, lIe will create enmity between the 
serpent and the woman, the beed of the serpent and 
the seed of the WOlllan; the seed of the WOlnan 
should crush the serpen
s he;d; the serpent should 
lie in \vuit for his heel. All hunlan history is 
gathered up in that division of the race, between the 
seed of the 'VOlnan, froln \vhich springs the City of 
God, and the seed of the serpent, from ,vhich springs 
the City of the Deyil. That is a communication of 
fresh know ledge to Adam, know ledge of good and 
evil, a mixture of consolation nnd sorrow. That is 
a disclosure of the issue of things stretching to the 
very end of the world, which comes to sustain A.dam 
in his penitence, to complete the knowledge which 
he previously had of God and of himself. 
In this first great prophecy, enl bracing all the 
religion, the hope, and the destiny of Jnan, thfJI con- 
sequences of which are not yet worked out, Jnan is 
treated as a race. The punishment falls on him as 
a Father; the ".,. oman through whom it comes, the 
)f other of his children, points to another \Voman and 
:\Iother, through w honl it is to be reversed, 
tnd the 
] )eliverer is to Conle to hinl as a T>escendant. 
Adam, then, ,vas cast out of paradise, but not 
without hope, still less without knowledge, for he 
carried with him the kno,vledge which God had given 
to him, and the lesson of a great experience. Thus 
he becalne the great Teacher of his family. Through 
him from whom they received natural being and 
nurture, they received the knowledge of God, of their 
own end, of all which it behoved them to know for 
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the purpose of their actual life. The great Father 
was likewise the great Penitent; and the first 
preacher of God's justice to men told them likewise 
of His mercy: a preacher powerful and unequalled in 
both his themes. 
But, by the Fall, Adam became likewise the Priest 
in his family. We learn from the narrative of Cain 
and Abel that the worship of God by sacrifice had 
been instituted, and it is not obscurely intimated that 
it was instituted even before he was cast out of para- 
dise, since God Himself clothed Adam and Eve with 
skins of beasts, which, doubtless, were slain in sacri- 
fice, since they were not used for food. l 
The rite of bloody sacrifice is utterly unintelligible 
without the notion of sin, and inconceivable without 
a positive divine institution, so precise in its formu- 
laries about the statement of sin, and the need of 
expiation. It is an ever-living prophecy of the 
great sacrifice which God had intended "before the 
foundation of the world," and a token of the know- 
ledge which He had communicated to Adam before 
he became a father. U nfallen man needed to make 
no sacrifice, but only the triple offering of adoration, 
thanksgiving and prayer. These Adam would have 
given before he fell; after his fall he became a priest, 
and the bloody sacrifice to God of his own creatures, 
a mode of propitiating God which man could never 
have invented or in1agined of himself, is a token of 
the ritual enjoined upon' him, and of the faith which 
it symbolised and perpetuated. 
Such, then, was the condition of the children of 


1 St. Aug. cont. Faustum, 22, [7. Antiqua enim res est prænun- 
tiativa immolatio sanguinis, futuram passionem Mediatoris ab initio 
generis bumani testificans; bane enim primus Abel obtulisse in 
sacris litteris invenitur. 
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Adam, the first human society, in those "many days" 
which pas
ed Lefore Cain rose up against AbeL It 
was the state of a fatnily living in full knowledge of 
their own creation, being, and end, in vast security, 
,vorshipping God the Creator by a rite which He had 
ordained in token of a great promise, at their head 
the Father, the Teacher, and th
 Priest, \vith th
 
triple dignity which emanates frorn the divine sove- 
reignty, and makes a perfect government. 
The two powers which were to rule the world 
rested as yet undiviùed upon Adam after his fall. 
It is evident that nothing could be further frotn 
a state of savagery or barbarisn1, frotH a state of 
defectÏ\re knowledge of Goù and man, ana his enù, 
than such a conùition as this, which suggests itself 
necessarily to anyone who considers attentively the 
sacred narrative. 
But as Adatn in paradise was left to the exercise 
of his free-will, and fell out of the tnost guarded state 
of innocence by its Inisuse, so the first-born of Adam 
broke out of thil3 secure condit.ion of pa.triarchal life 
through the saIne nlisuse, and began by fratricide 
the City of the [)evil. "Teare told that God re- 
monstrated with hitn ,vhen he fell under the influ- 
ence of envy and jealousy, but in vain. fIe rose 
against his brother and slew hinl; he received in 
consequence the curse of God; (( went out from his 
face, and dwelt a fugitive on the earth at th
 east 
side of Eden." There it is said that he built the 
first city, on \vhich St. ....\ugnstine comments: "It 
is written of Cain that he built a city; but Abel, as 
a stranger and pilgrim, built none." 
The fratricide of Cain leads to a split in the 
human family. The line of Cain seeIllS to depart 
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from Adam and live in independence of hin). It 
becomes remarkable for its progress in mechanical 
arts, and for the first_ example of bigamy. The end 
of it is all \ve need here note. In process of time, 
" as men multiplied on the earth," two societies seem 
to divide the race of Adam-one entitled that of 
"the sons of God," the other that of "the daughters 
of men." But the ruin of the whole race is brought 
about by the blending of the better with the worse: 
the bad prevail, the two Cities become mixed together 
in inextricable confusion. God left to man through- 
out his free-wilJ, and the result of this was that 
"the wickedness of rnen was great upon the earth, 
and that all the thoughts of their heart were bent 
upon evil at all times." When the City of the Devil 
had prevailed over the City of God in that patriarchal 
race which He had so wonderfully taught and guarded, 
He interfered to destroy those whose rebellion was 
hopeless of aInendment, and to make out of one 
1Vho had remained faithful to Him a new beginning of 
the race. . 
The race had been Cll t down to the root because 
in the midst of know ledge and grace it had deserted 
God; and Noah, as he stepped forth from the ark, 
began with a solemn act of reparation. He" built 
an altar to the Lord and offered holocausts upon it 
of all cattle and fowls that were clean.". God ac- 
cepted the sacrifice, inasmuch as it was in and 
through this act that He bestowed the earth upon 
Noah and his sons, and gave him everything that 
lived and moved on it for food. He consecrated 
afresh the life of man by ordaining that whoever 
took human life away, that is, by an act 'of violence, 
not of justice, should himself be punished with the 
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loss of his own life; and lie grounded this great 
ordinance upon the f'tct that lllan was nlade after 
the image of God. .At the same time God repeated 
to N 08h and his sons the prilual blessing which had 
multiplied the race, and was to fill the öarth with it, 
and tuatle a covenant" ith hin) and with his seed for 
ever, a covenant to Le afterwards developed, but never 
to be abrogated. It is to be noted t hat th
 sacred 
narrative dwells rather upon the sacrifice made by 
K oah irnmediately upon issuing froll1 t he ark than 
upon the original sacrifice oflerecl by Adam. Of the 
first institution of sacrifice it makes only incidental 
IIlention, referring "ith great significance to those 
skins of beasts, of which God provided a covering 
for the nakedness of .Adarn and Eve. It is as if 
the rite of "acrifice, instituted as a prophecy of the 
future expiation of sin, might fitly supply from the 
skins of its victirns a covering for that nakedness 
which sin alone had revealed and made shameful. 
The 11lentioll of this f
tct el}sues iUlInediately upon 
the record of the Fall, before Adan1 is cast out of 
paradise. .f\nd R!!ain, by the mention of the f::acrifice 
of Abel, and of its acceptance, it is shown that the 
rite already existed in the children of the first lnan. 
But now the s1.crifice of K oah, and the covenant made 
in it, as being of so vast an import to every succeed- 
ing generation) is describeJ at length as the starting- 
point of the whole renewed, that is, the actual race 
of man. In thi8 
acrificp it is emphatical1y declared 
that Ie the Lord smelled a sweet savour," since it stood 
at the beginning of man's new life, coming after the 
waters of the deluge as the image and precursor of 
the Sacrifice on Calvary, which ,vas to purify the 
earth, and which those waters typified. 
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As, then, we considered lately the position of Iuan 
as to his knowledge of God and of himself in the 
"many days" which ensued after the Fall before 
the death of Abel, so let us glance at his condition 
in these same respects at the starting-point of this 
new life of man. First of all, out of the wreck of 
the old world Noah had carried the two institutions, 
one of which BJakes the human family in its natural 
increase, while the other constitutes its spiritual life- 
marriage and sacrifice. In ll1arriage we have the 
root of society; in sacrifice the root of religion. 
These had not perished, neither had they changed in 
character. They were the never-displaced foundation 
of the race, an heirloom of paradise never lost; mar- 
riage, as established in the primeval sanctity before 
man fell, sacrifice as superadded to man's original 
worship of adoration, thanksgiving, and prayer im- 
mediately upon his fan, in token of his future re- 
covery. God, in selecting Noah to repair the race, 
Inade him, in so far like to Adam, the head of the 
two orders, King and Priest, and from that double 
headship the actual governn1ent of the world through 
all the lines of his posterity descends. 
Thirdly, we find in Noah's family the divine autho- 
rity of government expressly established; for in the 
protection thrown over human life the power to 
take it away in case of grievous crime is also given. 
Authority to take life away belongs of right to the 
Giver of life alone. lIe here bestows the vicarious 
exercise of it upon that family which was likewise 
the first State, and the fountain-head of actual 
human society. "At the hand of every man, and 
of his brother, will I require the life of man: who- 
soever shall shed n1an's blood, his blood shall be shed, 
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for n)an was nlade to the in1age of God. JJut in- 
crease you, finò Inultiply, anù go upon the earth, 
and fill it." \Ve have then the charter here of 
human society; 1 the delegation to it of supreme 
power by the Iread of all power, to Le vicariously 
exercised henceforward over the whole race as it 
went out, conquered, and replenished the earth. rrhe 
sacrednpss of man's life is declared, in virtue of that 
ùivin
 inlagc acconling to which he alone of all 
creatures upon the earth was made, yet power over 
that life for the puuislnuent of crinle is comn1Îtteù 
to luau hilllself in the governlnent established by 
God. An aL
oll1te don1Ínion over all Lea
ts was 
given at the saIne time to man; but for himself, in 
virtue of his distinction from the beast, in virtue of 
thA divine imag
 resting upon hilH, a delegation 
of divine power was set up in the midst of him, the 
suprenl
 exercise of which is the power of life and 
death. Civil government therefore was no less created 
by God than marriage, and 
acrificeJ with the religious 
offices belonging to it. \Vith them it was ratified 
afresh in th
 race at this its second starting-point. 
But, fourthly, it was as :Father and !lead of the 
race that the first act of Noah leaving the ark ,vas to 
offer sacrifice; he offered it for hilnself anù for a.ll his 
children. 'Vith hiln, a
 offering in a public act the 
hornage of his race, tlH
 great covenant of which we 


1 Leo XII J., in the great Encyclical of .J une 29. ,881, 
ays: U It 
is also of great importance that t hey by whose authority public 
affairs are administered may he able to command the obedience of 
citizens, so that their disobedience is a 
in. But no man possc:-;ses 
in himself or of himself the right to constrain the free-will of 
others by the bonds of such a' command as this. That power 
belongs solely to God, the Creator of all things and the Lawgiver; 
and those who exercise it must exercise it as communÏl'ated to 
them by God. 'There is one lawgiver and judge who is able to 
destroy and to deliver' (James iv. 12)." 
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have been speaking was ulade. Besides the divine 
things bound together in the institution of sacrifice 
great temporal promises, such as the dominion over all 
other creatures, and the filling the earth with his race, 
pron1Ìses which belong to a man as one family and one 
race, were made to Noah in this solemn covenant 
ratified in sacrifice. The common hopes of the whole 
community for the present life and the future also 
were jointly represented in it. It is, in fact, the 
alliance of the civil government with religion, of which 
,ve see here the solemn ratification. Noah the Father, 
the I{ing, and the Priest, sacrifices for all, where all 
have a common hope, a common belief: a common 
knowledge, a life not only as individual men, but as a 
family, as a race, as a society. 
Thus in marriage, in sacrifice, in the vicarial exer- 
cise of divine power by civil government, and in the 
alliance of that government with the worship of God, 
we have the four central pillars on which the glorious 
dome of a sacred civilisation in the human family, 
when it should be conterminous wit,h the whole earth, 
was intended to rest. These four things date from 
the beginning of the race; they precede heathenism, 
and they last through it. Greatly as man in the 
exercise of his free-will may rage against them, 
grievously as he may impair their harmony, and even 
distort by his sin the vast good which that harmony 
ensures and guards into partial evil, yet he will not 
avail to destroy the fabric of human society resting 
upon them before the Restorer comes. 
Noah having lived 600 years before the flood, and 
having been the preacher of justice for 120 years to 
a world which would not listen to him, has his life 
prolonged for 350 years after the flood. During this. 
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tilue he is to Le viewed as the great Teacher of his 
falHily, like .Ada.nl when he callie out of l)aradise. 
"\Vhat the Fall was in the 1l1outh of Adanl the l)eluge 
was in the 1l1outh of Noa.h, a great example of 
pUliisllluent inllicted 011 tHan for the disregard of God 
as his end. It ib hard to :see how Uod could have 
more cOlupletely guarded those two beginnings of 
hUlnan society froln the corruption of error a.nd the 
taint of unfaithfulness than by the moJe in \vhich lIe 
caused theln to arise, in that I Ie fonned them both 
through thH teaching of a family by the mouth of a 
Parent, and the governlnent of a race by the head- 
ship of its .l\uthor. For thfl larger society sprang 
actually out of brethren as the brethren thelnselves 
out of one parent. "They have," to use Bossuet's 
striking recapitulation, cc one God, one object, one enll, 
a common origin, the saIne blooù, a common interest, 
a mutual nepd of cacll other, as well for the business 
of life as for its enjoyment
." And one common 
language, it IllRY he addeù, serves as the outwarù 
e:\.pression, the witness, and the bond of a society so 
adtnirably compacted, based, as it would seenl, 011 so 
inllnovable a foundation. 
Let us sum up in three word::; the history so far 
as it has yet been recorùed. The foundation of all 
is Ulan conlÎng forth by creation ou t of the hand of 
God. ITe conIes forth as one fanlily in l\.dalll. Fall- 
ing from his high estate by his Father's sin, he re- 
ceiyes a religion guarded and e:\.pressed by a specific 
rite of worship, which records hi
 fall, and prophesies 
his restoration. l\.fter this the family springs from 
parents united in ß holy bond, \vhich, as it carries on 
the natural race, is likewise the image of a future 
exaltation. A
 he increa
es and I)lult.iplies the divine 
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authority is vicariously exercif:)ed in the governlJ1ent 
of the race as a society. That governnlent is strictly 
allied with his religion. It is most remarkable that 
the last end of Illan dominates the whole history; 
that is, all the tenlporal goods of man from the be- 
ginning depend on his fidelity to God. Disregard of 
this works the ]'all; the same disregard works the 
Deluge. It remains to show how that compact and 
cOlnplete society instituted under Noah depended, as 
to the maintenance in unimpaired co-operation of 
the great goods we have just enumerated, upon the 
free-will of man to preserve his fidelity to God; 
that is, to show how in the constant order of human 
things there is an inherent subordination of the 
temporal to the spiritual good, as for the individual 
so for the race. 


2.-Tlw Divine and HU1nan Society in the 
Dispersion. 
The divine narrative of human society ends ,vith 
an event of which the consequences remain to the 
present day, and from which all the actual nations 
of the earth take their rise. The blessing and com- 
mand given to Noah and his family were, "Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth." It ,vonid seem 
that the family of man continued in that highly 
privileged and guarded state which has just been 
described during five generations, con1prehending 
perhaps the life of Noab and Shem. Of all this 
time it is said, "The earth was of one tongue and 
the same speech." The division of the earth among 
the families of a race by virtue of a natural growth, 
which was itself the effect of the divine blessino- and 
p 
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cOIlln1and, did not carry with it a
 a condition of 
that growth the withdrawal of so great a privilege 
as the unity of language. God had formed the 
human family out of one; had built it up by 
marriage; cell1ented it by a re1igious rite of highest 
meaning; crowned it with Ilis own ùelegated autho- 
rity of goverIunent, and 
anctified that government 
by its alliance \vith religion. Unity of language 
is a
 it \vere the expression of all these blessings. 
The possession of language by the first nlan, the 
outer voca1Ïe;ed word, corresponJing to the inner 
spiritual word of reason, was a token of the con1plete 
intellectual nature inhabiting a corporeal frr1.lne-a 
fact expressed by the doctrine that the soul is the 
form of the body-which constituted his first en- 
dowment. And in a proportionate manner the pos- 
session of one language as the exponent of nJÎnd 
and heart by his race, was the most effect.ive outward 
bond of inward unity which could tie the race to- 
gether, ,vhatever its numer.ical and local t').,tension 
might be. It is to be noted that though the cause of 
the deluge ,vas that "the earth ,vas corrupted before 
God, and was filled with iniquity" (Gen. vii. I I), 
yet God had not withdrawn from lnan the unity of 
language, perhaps becau
e the revolt of man had 
not hitherto reached to a corruption of his thought 
of the Divine Nature itself. J1ut 110\V ensued an 
act of hUlnan pride and rebeIlion which led God 
HiInself to undo the bond of society, consisting in 
unity of language, in order to prevent a greater 
evil. rrhe sin is darkly recorded, a
 if some peculiar 
abomination lay hid underneath the words; the 
punishment, on the contrary, is made conspicuous. 
cc Anò the earth ,vas of one tongue and the same 
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speech. And when they removed from the east, they 
found a plain in the land of Sennaar and dwelt in 
it. And each one said to his neighbour, Come, let 
us ll1ske brick and bake them with fire. And they 
had brick instead of stones, and slime instead of 
mortar. And they said, Come and let us make a 
city and a tower, the top whereof may reach to 
heaven: and let us make our name famous before 
we be scattered abroad into all lands. And the Lord 
came down to see the city and the tower which the 
children of Adam were building. And He said, 
Behold it is one people, and all have one tongue; 
and they have begun to do this, neither will they 
leave off fronl their designs till they accomplish 
them indeed. Come ye, therefore, let us go down 
and there confound their tongue, that they may not 
understand one another's speech. And so the Lord 
scattered them from that place into all lands, and 
they ceased to build the city. And therefore the 
name thereof was called Babel, confusion, because 
there the language of the whole earth was con- 
founded; and from thence the Lord scattered them 
abroad upon the face of all countries." 
It ll1ay be inferred that the city and the tower 
thus begun point at a society the bond of which was 
not to be the worship of the one true God. As a 
matter of fact, thenceforth and to all time the name 
of Babel has passed into the languages of men as 
signifying the City of Confusion, the seat of false 
worship, and of that antagonism which the primal 
prophecy announced as the issue of the Fall. 
But the severity of the punishment and its 
nature seen1 further to indicate that we are here in 
presence of the beginning of the third great SiD of 
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the human race, in ,vhich, as in the former, the free- 
,viII of man, his inalienable prerogative and the 
instrunlent of his trial, runs a.th wart the purpose of 
God. The first was the sin of Adam's disobedience 
resulting in the Fan; the second the universal 
iniquity of the race punished by the Deluge; the 
third is the corruption of the idea of God by setting 
up many gods instead of one, a desertion of God as 
the source of nlan's inward unity. which is punished 
hy the loss of unity of langunge in man, the voice of 
the inward unity, as it is also the chief stay and bond 
of his outward unity. rrhe multiplication of the race 
and its propagation in all lands was part of the 
original divine intention. 'Vhen th
 bond of living 
together in one place and under one governTnent was 
withdra\vn, there remained unity of worship and 
unity of language to continue and to support the 
unity of the race. 'Ian ,vas breaking his fealty to 
God not only by practical iTnpiety, a
 ill the time 
before the flood, but by denial of the Divine 1\ature 
itself as the One lnfinitf' Creator and Father; God 
replied by withdra,villg fro III the rebellious vassals 
that unity of language \vhich \VaR the nl3.rk and bond 
of their living together as children of one Parent. 
'Vith the record of this event 
[oses cloRes his 
history of the hnnHln rac a
 one farnily, which he 
had up to this point Inaintaiued. lIe had hitherto 
strongly marked its unity in itH creation, in its fall 
through Adam, in its first growth after the fall, and 
in the common punishment which descended upon it 
in the flood, and again in its second growth 
nd 
expansion from Noah. Language is the instrument 
of rnan's thonght, and the possession of one common 
language the most striking token of his unity; and 
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here, after recording the withdrawal of that token by 
a miraculous act of God in punishment of a great sin, 
Moses parts from all mention of the race as one. He 
proceeds at once to give the genealogy of Shem's 
family as the ancestor of Abraham, and then passes 
to the call of Abraham as the foundation of the 
promised people. He never reverts to the nations as 
a whole, whom he has conducted to the point of their 
dispersion and there leaves. 
rrhrongh this great sin the division of the earth 
by the human family started not in blessing, but 
in punishment. "The Lord scattered them abroad 
upon the face of all countries." He who had made 
the unity of Noah's family, Himself untied it, and 
we may conceive that He did so because of that 
greatest of all crimes, the division of the Divine 
Nature by man in his conception of it, his setting 
up many gods instead of one. 
Let us see how this sin impaired, and more and 
more broke down, that privileged civilisation brought 
by Noah from before the flood, and set up by him 
in his family. 
If God be conceived as more than one, He ceases 
by tbat very conception to be self-existing from eter- 
nity, immense, infinite, and incomprehensible. He 
ceases 'b.lso to have power, wisdonl, and goodness in 
an infinite plenit ude; and, further, He ceases to be 
the one Creator, Ruler, and Rewarder of men. 
Thus the conception of more gods than one carries 
with it an infinite degradation of the Godbead itself, 
as received in the mind and heart of man. 
But it likewise unties the society of men with 
each other, and lays ,vaste the main goods of human 
life. Thus it was in the case of Noah's family. As 
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it was planted by God after the Deluge, it possessed 
a distinct knowledge and \vorship of IliuJ, as the one 
end and object of human life. 'rhis knowledge and 
,vorship were contained, as we have seen, in the rite 
of sacrifice and its accon1paniments. Proceeding from 
this, it possessed the love of God, obliging nH:
n to 
In utual lov.e, a precept the Blore easy because it was 
given to thos
 who, a
 members of one family, ,vere 
brethren. From these it follo\ved that no Inan w'as 
stranger to another man; that every une ,vas charged 
with the care of his brother; and th1.t a unity of 
interest itself bound nlen to each other.! 
But all these goods 'Ire <1ependent on the first. 
For if Inen do not worship one and the same God, 
as th
 Creator, the Ruler, and the H,ewarder of all, 
their life ceases at once to haye one end and object. 
rrheir love to each other is deprived of its root, for 
they suppose thernselves to be the creature
 of 
different makers, or not to be made at all, to spring 
out of the earth, or to cOlne into the ,vorld no 
one know's how, ,vhence, or \vherefore. Again, the 
natural brotherhood of Inan depends on his origin 
from one family, which must be the creature of 
one maker. .And if the root of this natural a1fec- 
tion and brotherhood be ,vithered, men becolne 
strange to ea.ch other, 1 ivals in their contpetition 
for the visible goods of life; they cease to care for 
others, and cease to be united in one interest. 
\Vhen the family ,vhich had formed a patriarchal 
State became by natural growth too large to live to- 
gether, the natural process for it was that it should 
swann, and each successive swarm become a pntri- 
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archal State. Here was in each the germ of a 
nation, as they occupied various countries. N atu- 
rally, they would have parted in friendship, and if 
the bond of belief and of language had continued 
unbroken, they would have beconle a family of 
nations; they ,vould each have carried out and pro- 
pagated the original society from which they sprang 
without aHoy or deterioration. 
What actual1y took place was this. The division 
of the race into separate stems, and the corruption of 
the conception of God into separate divinities, pur- 
sued a parallel course, until the deities became as 
national as the communities over which they pre- 
sided. As there ceased to be in their thought one 
God of the whole earth, they ceased to believe in 
one race of man. Nor does any good seem to have 
more utterly perished from the peoplps who sprang 
out of this dispersion than the belief in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of nlan; and the conduct which 
Ehou ld spring out of that belief, the treatment of 
each other as breth ren. 
That their having lost the consciousness of such 
brotherhood is no proof that it never existed, has 
been established for us by the new science of com- 
parative grammar in our own day in a very re- 
markable instance. The careful study of a single 
family of languages in the great race of J aphet 
has proved beyond question that those who came 
after their dispersion to speak the Sanscrit, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, Slavic, 
and Teutonic tongues, all once dwelt as brethren 
beside a common hearth, in the possession of the 
same language. Yet, in ancient times, it never 
crossed the mind of the Greek that he was of the 
VOL I
 D 
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sanle falnily with the Persian, by whose llnlltitudi- 
nous inroad he was threatened; to him the barba- 
rian, that is, the n1sn who did not speak his tongue, 
\vas his enemy, not a brother. .As little did the 
Saxon, when he displaced the Celt, and gave hil}), too, 
the name of barbarian,1 as not understanding his 
tongue, conceive that he was of the same fal})ily. It 
,vas with no little wonder that the first }"rench 
and English students of 8anscrit found in it un- 
effa.ced the proofs of its parentage with Greek and 
Latin. 
The study of the cOTnparative granlnlar of various 
languages, when carried out as fully in other direc- 
tions, n1ay have in reserve other surprises as great 
as this. So far, the proof of unity in a faluily fron1 
which the greatest nations of the earth have sprung, 
and \vhose descendants stretch over the world, tends 
to make the unity of Illan's original language credible 
on principles of science, independently either of his- 
torical tradition or of revelation, \vhile it shows into 
,,,hat complete and universal oblivion a real relation- 
ship may fall. 
'\Vith the belief in one God, then, fell the belief 
in one human brotherhood as ,veIl as the existence 
of one human society. Each separated sten} became 
detached from the trnnk
 and lived for itself. It is 
true that each State, as it began, was patriarchal; 
but identity of interests was restricted to the single 
State; beyond its range there was war, and ,vithin 
it, in process of time, war led to conquest, and after 
conquest the conquering leader became head of the 
conquered. Thus the patriarchal State, in \vhich 
the head of the family wa
 its priest, passed into 
1 'Velsh, i.e. fort'igner, '1ot speaking a language understood. 
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ever-varying succession of victories and defeats. 
But it is our special task to see what portion of 
the goods, which belonged to the race when un- 
divided, passed on to its several stems in the dis- 
persion with which Moses closes his account of the 
one human family. 
The universal society stops at Babel, and national 
existence begins; that is) a number of inferior local 
unities succeed to the one universal. It would be 
well if we had a 1\loses for guide through the long 
period which follows, but he restricts his narrative 
to Abraham and his family, and to such incidental 
notice of the nations with whom they come in con- 
tact as their history requires. When we reach the 
beginnings of history in the several peoples who took 
their rise at the dispersion, a long time has inter- 
vened. The bond of one society in a race seems 
to consist in unity of place, of language, of religion, 
aLd of government. Now for man in general the 
unity of place was taken away by the dispersion 
itself. As to language, the lapse of a thousand 
years was more than sufficient to make the inhabi- 
tants of various countries strange to each other and 
barbarians. 
fen of different lands had long utterly 
ceased to acknowledge each other as brethren. As 
to religion, the worship of the one true God had 
p:lssed into the worship of many false gods in almost 
every country, each one of which had its own gods, 
generally both male and female, whom it considered 
as much belonging to itself as its kings or its cities. 
This diversity of deities in each nation, and the 
appropriation of them by each to itself, was become 
a most fertile principle of division and enmity among 
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men. But if Illan had lost the unity of religion, 
he had created for himself in every land an insti- 
tution which nlight be said to be universal: the 
division of luen into bond and free, the institution 
of slavery. .1.\. slave ceased to be a Inenl bel' of a 
fanlÏly invested with reciprocal obligations and rights. 
He came at last to be ref!arded as the thing of 
another Inan. This ,vas the institution \vhich luan 
bad u13de for hirnself in the interval bptween the 
dispersion of BaLe] and the beginning of authentic 
history in each nation. .Man, who had Jiviùeù the 
unity of the Godhead, had not only ceased to re- 
cognise the one inetlaceable dignity of reason as the 
mark of brotherhood in all his race demanding pqun.lity 
of treatment, and the respect ùue to a creature who 
possesses moral freedom, but had come to deprive a 
vast portion of his kindred of the fruit of their 
labour, and to confiscate their toil for his own 
advantage. 
'fhere retuains t he fourth bon(l of unity, govern- 
ment, wheth
r national, tribal, or rnunicipa.l, without 
\vhich social existence is not possible; and this, as 
the nations elnerge into the light of history, appears 
everyw here filnong them standing and in great vigour. 
In the vast Jnajority of cases that government clothes 
itself in the fornl of roya
ty; the king is undouùtedly 
the 1l10st na.tural descendant of the patriarchal chief, 
the father passing by insensible gradation into the 
sovereign. But whether l110narchy or republic, 
whether thp rule of the many or of the few, govern- 
ment, by which I mean the supreme dominion in each 
portion of the race over itself, of life and death over 
Bubject
, is everywhere found. Nowhere is Ulan found 
as a. flock of sheep without a shepherd. 
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Over these unrecorded years of human life, which 
want their prophet and their bard, sounds yet the 
echo of perpetual strife. If mighty forms 100111 
among their obscurity, and come out at length with 
:fixed character and a strong and high civilisation, 
such as the Assyrian and Egyptian, the Indian and 
Chinese monarchies, and so many others of more or 
less extent and renown, we kno\v that States have 
suffered change after change in a series of wars. The 
patriarchal ruler has given ,yay to the conquering 
chief; conquest has humiliated some and exalted 
others. 'Vhat remains intact in each country, and 
after all changes, is government itself. This carried 
on the human race. 
The race thus scattered through all countries, 
speaking innumerable tongues, has lost the sense of 
its own brotherhood, worships a multitude of local 
gods, is divided, cut up, formed again, and torn again 
with innumerable wars, and has degraded a large 
part of itself into servitude, so as to lose as it would 
seem all semblance of its original unity. . We yet 
find running through it, existing fron1 the begin- 
ning as constituent principles ,vhich the hand of the 
Creator has set in it, four great goods. 
I . No other hand than that of the Creator could 
have impressed ineffaceably upon our wayward race 
such an institution as marriage. The dedication of 
one man and one woman to each other for the term of 
their lives, for the nurture and education of the family 
which is to spring from them, is indeed the basis of 
human society, but a basis which none but its 
Iaker 
could lay. It exists in perpetual contradiction to 
human passion and selfishness, for purposes which 
wisdom or the pure reason of man entirely approves, 
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but which human frailty is at any time ready to 
break through and elude. If ,ve could so entirely 
abstract ourselves from habit as to imagine a company 
of tuen and women thrown together, without con- 
nection ,vith each other, without any kno\vledge, any 
conception beforehand of such an institution, and left 
to form their society for thelnselves, wo should not, I 
think, imagine them one and all choosing to engage 
themselves in such a union, resigning, respectively, 
their liberty, and binding theu1selves to continue, 
whatever tnight happen to either party, however 
strength and vigour Iuight decline on one side, or 
grace and attractiveness on the other, in this bondage 
fur life. Yet this institution of nlarriage is found 
established, not, as ,vas just itnagined, in a single 
CODlpany of hutnan beings thrown together, but in a 
thousand societies of nlen separated by place, by 
language, by religion, and by governrnent. The most 
highly policied alnong them are the strictest in main- 
taining its purity; and the higher you are enabled 
by existing records to ascend in their history, the 
stronger and clearer appears the conception of the 
duties of the married state. It is surrounded with 
all thf' veneration which la\vs can give it, and the 
bles"ing of religion consecrates it. Take 11larriage 
atnong the Itomans as an instance. Their common- 
wealth seems to be built upon the sanctity of nlarriage 
and the power of the father. The sanle is the case 
with China, the Illost ancient of existing polities. 
There is not one nation which has gained renown or 
advanced in civi1isation but shows, as far back as you 
can trace its history, this institution honoured and 
supported. I leave to mathematicians the task of 
calculating what are the chances of such an institu- 
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tion springing up in so great a lllultitude of nations 
according to an identical rule, guarded in all of 
them with whatever protection religion and law could 
afford, except by the fiat of a Creator in the manner 
described by 1\loses. The signet of God impressed 
on Adam at his origin could alone create such a mark 
on his race; the Maker alone lay such a foundation 
for it. 
We find this institution in the course of time and 
in various countries debased by polygamy, and cor- 
rupted by concubinage. These aberrations testify to 
the force of human passion, and the wantonness of 
power and wealth ever warring against it, but they 
only enhance thereby the force of the institution's 
universal existence from the point of view from which 
I have regarded it. 
2. Take, secondly, the rite of bloody sacrifice. It 
would be hard to find anything more contrary to 
reason and feeling than the thought that taking away 
t,he life of innocent creatures by pouring out their 
blood could be not only acceptable to the Maker of 
those creatures, but could be accepted by Him in 
expiation of sin committed by man. Yet this is the 
conception of bloody sacrifice; this was expressed in 
the rites which accompanied it; and besides this par- 
ticular notion of expiation, which is the correlative 
of sin, the most solemn duties of man, that is, Adora- 
tion, Thanksgiving, and Petition, the whole expres- 
sion of his obedience to God, and dependence on God, 
were bound up with this rite, and formed part of it. 
And we find this rite of sacrifice existing from the 
earliest tin1es in these various nations; continued 
through the whole of their history, solemnised at first 
by their kings and chief men, and then by an order of 
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men created for that 8pecial pu rpose, and in every 
nation themselves holding a high rank in virtue of 
their performing this function. 'Vhat, again, are the 
chances of a rite so peculiar being chosen 8pontane- 
ously by so many various nations, and chosen precisely 
to express their homnge for their own creation and 
continuance in being, to n)ake their prayers accept- 
able, and above all, to cover their Min, to serve as an 
expiation, and to turn. away punishulent. This is the 
testimony which Assyria and Egypt, which Greece 
and ROIHe, which India antI China bear to their 
original unity. If God instituted this rite, at the 
Fall itself, a::; tl record and token of the prornise then 
made, its existence through the many changes of the 
race becomes inteni
ible; on any other suppo
ition it 
reillains a contradiction both to reason and feeling, 
which is like nothing else in human history. 
The institution of sacrifice cOlllþrehenù
 with its 
accoInpanitnents the ,vhole of re1igion. It suffered 
the nlo
t grievous corruption in that it was offered 
to false gods, to deified men, to powers of nat.ure, 
to those who were not gods hut delllons. .Again, its 
meaning was obscureù, and the priests who offered it 
were not pure in their lives. But whatever abo)nina- 
tions were at any time or in any place connected with 
it, its peculiarity, its testiTnony to the unity of the 
race, to the power which e
tablished it, relnain without 
diluinution. 
3. Thirdly, let us tak
 the great good of civil 
government. rfhe human race is scattered over all 
countries, in divisions which range as to al1l0nllt of 
population from the slnallest independent tribe to the 
largest enlpire. God suffered thelD to pursue their 
own connie, to engage ill nuulberless wars, and to 
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pass through a succession of the most opposite Clr- 
curllstances, but He implanted in them from the 
beginning, and preserved in them throughout, the 
instinct of society, which develops in government. 
And He established that government in possession by 
the patriarchal constitution of life, which each portion 
of the race at its first start in independence took with 
it. By this He maintained order and peace, as a 
rule, in the bosom of each cOl1llnunity; the smallest 
and tbe greatest alike possessed the cOlnmonwealth in 
the midst of them, which was thus, independent of 
walls and forts, a citadel of safety . Not even the 
most savage tribe in the most desolate northern 
wilderness, barren shore, or inland lake, was left in 
its self-wrought degradation without this support. 
In cultured nations, such as the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Indians, Chinese, the State attained a high 
degree of perfection; while from the practice of the 
Hellenic cities Plato and Aristotle could draw prin- 
ciples of governnlent which are of value for all time; 
and Rome, the queen-mother of cities, has been the 
teacher of state-wisdom to mankind. But what I 
wish to note here is that civil government waR every- 
where throughout the dispersion of the nations a dam, 
constructed by Divine Providence, sufficiently strong to 
resist the inundation of evils brought about by man's 
abuse of his moral freedom. It was the moon in 
heaven which shone as a stable ordinance of God 
amid the storms and darkness of hunlan life in the 
fall of heathendom. It belonged to man as man and 
never departed from him; because as conscience was 
given to the individual, the witness and mark of God, 
sovereignty was given to the community, a delegation 
of the divine kingship. "It is entirely by the provi.. 
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dence of God that the kingdoms of men are set up," 
says a great }"ather. 1 " lIe gave to everyone of them, 
said the Son of Sirach, commandnlent concerning his 
neighbour. Their ways are always before him, they 
are not hidden from his eyes. Over every nation he 
set a ruler, and Israel was made the manifest portion 
of God" (Ecclus. xvii. I 2- I 5). 
The human race, from its beginning and through 
all its dispersion, \Va
 never in any of its parts without 
civil government. The headship of AdauI, repeated 
in Noah, itself a vicarious exercise of divine authority, 
rested, amid its dispersion and partial degradation, upon 
each portion of the race, so that it might never be 
kingles:-3 and lawless: never a herd, always a society. 
rrhis great good had also its corruption, into which 
it very frequently fell; the corruption of tyranny. 
Against this the Book of \Visdom (vi. 2-5) warned: 
"lfear thereforo ye kings and understand: learn ye 
that are judges of the ends of the earth. Give ear, 
you tha.t rule the people, and t hat please yourselves 
in multituùes of nations. For power is given you 
by the Lord, anù strength by the 1l10st High, who will 
examine your works, and search out your thoughts: 
because being Illinisters of hi::) kingdom, you have not 
judged rightly, nor kept the law of justice, nor 
\valked according to the will of God." But this 
corruption of tyranny no 1l10re destroys the good of 
government or its testimony as the mark of the 
Creator, than the corruption of marriage by con- 
cubinage, or the offering of sacrifice to false gods, 
impairs the testinlony of those institutions. 
4. rrhe fourth good which I shall note as running 
through all the nations of the dispersion, is the 
1 St. Augustine. 
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alliance between government and religion. Distance 
of place, diversity of language, division of the idea 
of God into separate divinities, which become the 
guardians of their several peoples, these causes all 
co-operate to sever from each other the various 
peoples and to make them enemies. But observe, 
at the same time, with this hardening and estrange- 
ment of the peoples from each other, the enlacement 
of all human life, public and private, by the rites 
and ties of religion in each society. At the head of 
the new race we have seen Noah offering sacrifice 
for his family, and a covenant with the whole earth 
struck in that sacrifice between God and man. That 
aspect of the public society towards religion was not 
altered during the whole course of heathendom, and 
in all its parts. It is a relation of the strictest 
alliance. No nation, no tribe of man, up to the 
coming of Christ, conceived any condition of society 
in which the Two Powers should not co-operate with 
each other. "If it be asked,'} says Bossuet,1 "what 
should be said of a State in which public authority 
should be established without any religion, it is plain 
at once that there is no need to answer chimerical 
questions. There never were such States. Peoples, 
where there is no religion, are at the same time 
without policy, without real subordination, and en- 
tirely savage." It is a fact which we see stretching 
through all the times and all the nations of the 
dispersion, that however tyrannical the government, 
and however corrupt the belief, still the separation 
of government from religion was never for a moment 
contemplated. A Greek or a Roman, and no les8 
an Egyptian or an Assyrian, an Indian or a Chinese, 
1 Politiqut!, &c., lib. vii. art, 2. 
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must have renounced every habit of his life, every 
principle in ,vhich he had been nurtured, to accept 
such a divorce. For all of theIu alike, "ancestral 
laws," and "ancestral gods," went together. lIe who 
,vas traitor to the citY't) worship "as considered to 
overthrow its foundation. In this point of view 
hea.thendom in all its parts continued to bt., pro- 
founelly religious. It risked the life of a popular 
favourite when the statues of a god at 
\..thens were 
mutilated, as it was supposed, with th
 connivance 
of Alcibiades; and Marcus _\.urelius, stoic philosopher 
as h
 "as, offered countless sa.crifices for the 110Inan 
people, as .Noah offered sacrifice for his fanlily; and 
the Chinese Son of lleav
n is to this day the father 
of his falllily ,\ ho unites religious and civil power 
in his sacreù person, and calls upon his people for 
the obedience of chilùren. 
The corruption of this relation between civil 
governInent and religion, which was au original good 
of the race, was the forcible maintenance of the 
polytheistic idolatry with nIl the moral abolninations 
which it had introduced. But the corruption does not 
belong to the relation itself; it iSbues, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, frotn the abuse of 11is free-will by Inau. 
Here then are four goods, ma.rriage, religion, as 
sUllHned up in sacrificp, civil governlnent, and alliance 
between civil government and religion, which we 
find etnbedded in the whole human society fronl the 
beginning, going with it through all its fractions, 
untouched by its wars, dissensions, and varieties of 
belief, su ffering indeed each one of thenl by man's 
corruption, but lasting on. 'fhe force of anyone of 
thenl as testilllony to the unity of God who alone 
could have estaLIÜ
hed it in the race, and so through 
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Him to the unity of the race in which it is found 
established, and so, further, to the whole account of 
Moses, ,vonld be very great and not easily resisted 
by a candid mind seeking only the truth. How 
great, then, is the cumulative evidence of the four 
together to the exactness of the acconnt of the race's 
origin, establishment, and education, which we receive 
through }'Ioses. 
How strangely also are these goods of the race 
contrasted each one of them and all together with a 
great evil, universal as they are, but man's own in- 
vention, in the various portions into which the race 
divided. The hideous plague-spot of slavery, which 
yet is one institution running through the race, 
attests also the race's unity. It attests by its con- 
trast with the four goods, by its practical denial 
of their beneficent action EO far as the slave is con- 
cerned, the degradation of the race from that con- 
dition of a farnily having one brotherhood and one 
end in the worship of one God. 
The sunl then of the whole period which begins 
from the dispersion of mankind at Babel and runs on 
to the coming of Christ is the progressive moral de- 
gradation of a race founded in the unity of a family. 
That unity itself rested upon the fidelity of the race 
to the belief and worship of the God who created 
it. The race voluntarily parted from this belief and 
worship; its o\vn division followed; mutual enmity 
supplanted brotherhood, and the end is to create two 
classes of nlen, dividing society in each nation into 
the bond and the free. The nations themselves have 
lost all remembrance that they were once actually 
brothers by one hearth. Yet they still contain in 
themselves indisputable proof of that original unity. 
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There is not only the Conlmon nature \vhich language, 
the token of reason, raises to a dignity utterly incom- 
mensurable with the condition of any other animal; 
but great divine institutions planted at the beginning 
endure amid the corruption which has dimmed their 
original beauty, and testify to the providence which 
has preserved them amid the surging flood of 
heathenisln for future restoration of the race. 


3.-Further Testimony 0 L 'll.', Government, and 
Pfrirstllood in ill Di"
pl'rsion. 
The scriptural account of the hUlnan race in its 
origin and its di
persion allows for the existence of 
tribes in every part of tbe world, \\ ho were isolated 
from all the influences of civilisation through the 
effect of nOluad life, war, and severities of climate, 
but tnost of all by that tendency to degrade itself 
-to fall from known truth to error-which is the 
characteristic of the race. Through the iInpairing 
of socia] life which thus ensues, they have left re- 
cords of their uncultivated or even savage condition, 
,vhich an eager search is continually discovering. 
The8e records have been taken a
 aids to a theory 
which, rejecting the scriptural and traditional account 
of nlan's origin, would wish him to start from men 
of diflerent races, or froln univer'ìal savagery, or even 
fron1 thp ape as an ancestor. But, while on the ODe 
hand the existence of such tribes is no difficulty in 
the scriptural record of the dispersion, ,,,..here they 
may be fully accounted for by the causes above- 
mentioned, the universal existence of the four great 
goods in the most ancient nations, wherA they appear 
also purest at the most relnote time, is quite in- 
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compatible with either of the three invented origins 
of the human race. Neither different races of 
men, originally distinct and separated, nor universal 
savagery, and far less fathership of the ape, will 
develop into simultaneous existence four uniform in- 
stitutions found through the widest range of divided 
nations, such as marriage, a religion based on sacrifice, 
civil government, and the alliance between govern- 
ment and religion. An original language accounts 
for the proofs of unity em bedded in the primary 
structure of the Aryan tongues, and science professes 
its full belief in such unity. It is but a parallel to 
this to say that a creative hand impressing itself on 
the plastic origin of the race accounts for the exis- 
tence of these goods in the lnost widely severed 
branches of it. But that scattered savages should 
emerge from savagery into cultivation of the same 
ideal, or different races in their dispersion pitch upon 
the same very marked peculiarities of social life, or 
the ape teach his offspring the highest requirements 
of human society, such imaginations are contrary to 
the collective testimony of reason, experience, and 
history. Perhaps one must go altogether beyond the 
bounds of true science to account for their arising, 
and attribute them to that passionate dislike of a 
creating God, which is the recoil from the condition 
of a creature subject to responsibility for his actions. 
On the contrary, pure historical inquiry, going 
back in the dry light of science to the archaic society 
of nations as they first appear to us at the beginning 
of written records, shows this remarkable chain of 
facts. A condition of things is found existing, of 
which the only explanation is that family was the 
nidus out of which sprung forth the House, then the 
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Tribe, then the Comlnonwealth with its patriarchal 
government. "\Vhen property is traced to its origin 
it seems to be first found in the fan1Ïly as joint- 
ownership; and further, its succession is blended 
inexplicably with the existence and state of the 
fan1Ïly. Again, the close union of governn1ent with 
religion finds its rooL in the family. 
 0 testimony 
can be Jnore unsuspicious than that of the learned 
author of .AnCit'1L Lr 1/, who observes (p. 4) that 
"the earlie
t notions connected with the conception 
of a la\v or rule of life are those contained in the 
J-IoIneric words e
J1LÇ and Thetniste
." "'ehA divine 
agent, suggesting judicial awards to kings or to gods, 
the greatest of kings, ,vas TheInis. JJ She is the 
assessor of 
eu
, the human king on earth, not a 
law-maker, but a judge. "The Themistes are the 
judgments, in fact, of a patriarchal sovereign," whose 
juùgluent, when he decided a dispute by a sentence, 
was a
sunlPd to he the r{\
m It of direct inspiration. 
And Then1is and Themistes were (p. ?) u linkefl with 
that persuasion which clung so long anJ so tenaciously 
to the human luind of a divine influence underlying 
and supporting every relation of life, ever) Rocial 
institution. In early law, and nInid the rudiments 
of political thought, symptoms of this belief met us 
on all sideH. A Ruperna1 ural presidency is supposed 
to consecrate anù keep together all the cardinal in- 
stitutions of tho
e tilne
, the State, the Race, Hn(l 
the Family. \fen, grouped top-ether in the diflerent 
relations which tbese institutions imply, are bound 
to celebra.te periodically COIlnTIOn rites and to offer 
com mon sacrifices. From time to time the same 
duty is even more significantly recof!nised in the 
purifications and e
piations which they perfonn, and 
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which appear intended to deprecate punishInent for 
involuntary or neglectful disrespect. Everybody ac- 
q uainted with ordinary classical literature will re- 
nlember the Sacra Gentilicia which exercised so 
important an influence on the early Roman law of 
adoption and of wills. And to this hour the Hindoo 
Customary Law, in which sonie of the most curious 
features of primitive society are stereotyped, makes 
almost all the rights of persons and all the rules of 
succession hinge on the due solemnisation of fixed 
ceremonies at the dead man's funeral, that is, at 
every point where a breach occurs in the continuity 
of the family." 
Thus every king, as history begins, appears in a posi- 
tion which recalls tbe melIlory of Adam or of N oab, 
as the divinely appointed judge, whose office springs 
out of his fathership. The original consecration, 
which rested on the government of the race when it 
begun, is seen not yet to have parted from its scattered 
1l1embers in their tribal or national insulation. 1 
It is observed of Homeric Greece that "the people 
in its orderly arrangement of fan1ily or clans, or tribal 
relationships coming down from the patriarchal form 
of life, derives its unity from its king, whose power 
as litt.le springs froln the people as that of the father 
from his children. Thus he possesses this power not 
in virtue of compact or choice, but simply from Zeus. 


O " ' ß ,,\' , e ,\', ' A 
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.... , ,\', B ' 
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-Iliad, 2. 203. 


1 Nägelsbach, IJomcrisclte Theologie, 275- 
VOL. IV. E. 
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'rhis conception shows itself not luerely on occasion 
ill the poet, as perhaps in the well-known epithets, 
Jove-born, Jove-nurtured, friend of Jove, or in the 
genealogies w bich connect \vith the gods the princely 
races by ties of blood, but he has a distinct theory 
on the subject variously expresse<1. 
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Agalnemnon's sceptre, the symbol of his rult' over 
the Peloponuesus, is referred to the immediate gift 
of Jupiter. 
The effect of this evidence, says the author just 
before quoted, derived from comparative jurisprudence, 
is to establish that vie\v of the priJueval condition of 
the hUIllan race which is known as the cc Patriarchal 
Theory." This is, "that the eldest male pnrent--th(\ 
elùest ascendant-is absolutely supreme in his house- 
hold. Ilis donlinion extends to life and death, and 
is as unqua.lified over his children and their houses as 
over his slaves; indeed, the relations of sonship and 
serfdom appear to differ in little beyond the higher 
capacity which the child in blood possesses of beconl- 
ing olle day the head of a falnily hin1self. The Hocks 
and herds of the children are the docks and herds of 
the father; and the possLssions of the parent, \\ hich 
he holds in a representative rather than a proprietary 
character, are equally divided at his death among his 
descendants in the first degree, the eldest son some- 
times receiving a double share under the name of 
birthright, but more generally endoweLl with no here- 
ditary advantage beyond an honorary precedence." 
" The sun1 of the hints given ns by legal antiquities" 
is that "men are first seen distributed in perfectly 
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insulated groups, held together by obedience to the 
parent. Law is the parent's ,word. \Vhen we go 
forward to the state of society in which those early 
legal conceptions show themselves as formed, we find 
that they still partake of the mystery and spontaneity 
which nlust have seemed to' cbaracterise a despotic 
father's commands, but that at the same time, as they 
proceed from a sovereign, they presuppose a union of 
family groups in some \vider organisation. The next 
question is, what is the nature of this union and the 
degree of intimacy which it involves? It is just here 
that archaic law renders us one of the greatest of its 
services, and fills up a gap which otherwise could only 
have been bridged by conjecture. It is full in all its 
provinces of the clearest indications that society, in 
primitive times, was not what it is assun1ed to be at 
present, a collection of individuals. In fact, and in 
the view of the men who con1posed it, it was an 
aggregation of families. The contrast may be most 
forcibly expressed by saying that the 'unit of an 
ancient society was the Family, of no modern society, 
the Individua1." 
"In most of the Greek States, and in Rome, there 
long remained the vestiges of an ascending series of 
groups, out of which the State was at first constituted. 
The Pamily, llouse, and Tribe of the Romans may be 
taken as the type of thern; and they are so described 
to us that we can scarcely help conceiving them as a 
system of concentric circles which have gradually ex- 
panded from the same point. The elementary group 
is the family, connected by cornmon subjection to the 
highest male ascendant. The aggregation of Families 
forms the Gens or House. The aggregation of Houses 
makes the Tribe. The aggregation of Trihes consti- 
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tutes the Comlnonwealth. Are we at liberty to follow 
these indications, and to lay down that the COlnmon- 
wealth is a collection of persons united by common 
descent frolH the progenitor of an original family? 
Of this we Inay at least be certain, tbat all ancient 
societie
 regarded thelllselves as having proceeded 
frotn one original stock, and even laboured under an 
incap:lcity for conlprehending any reason except this 
for their holding together in political union. The 
history of political ideas begins, in fact, with the 
assurnption that kinship in blood is the sole possible 
ground of comtnunity in political functions; nor is 
there any of those subversions of feelings, which we 
terrn eillphatically revolutions, so startling and so 
cornplete as the change which is accomplished when 
some other principle-such ns that, for instance, of 
local contiguity-establishes itself for the first time 
as the basiç; of COllllnOn political action. It may be 
nffirnJed, then, of early comnlonwealths that their citi- 
zens considered all the groups in which they claimed 
melnbership to bA founded on common lineage." 
cc The conclusion, then, which is Ruggested by the 
evidence is, not that all early societies were forlned 
by de
cent from the same ancef5tor, hut that all of 
them, \vhich had any permanence or solidity, either 
were so descended, or as
umed that the) were. An 
indefinite number of causes may have shattered the 
primitive groups; but wherever their ingredients re- 
conlbined, it was on the IHodel or principle of an 
association of kindred. \Vhatever was the fact, all 
thought, Janguage, and Jaw adjusted themselves to 
the aSSUlllption" (p. I 3 I). 
"On a few systenls of law the family organisation 
of the earliest society has left a plain and broad 
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lllark in the li
e-long authority of the Father, or 
other ancestor, over the person and property of his 
descendants, an authority which \ve 111ay conveniently 
call by its later Ron1an name of Patria Potestas. No 
feature of the rudimentary associations of mankind is 
deposed to by a greater amount of evidence than this, 
and yet none seelns to have disappeared so generally 
and so rapidly from the usages of advancing conl- 
munities" (p. 135). 
"It may be shown, I think, that the Family, as 
held together by the Patria Potestas, is the nidus out 
of which the entire Law of Persons has germinated" 
( p. I 5 2). 
"'Vhen we speak of the slave as anciently included 
in the Family, we intend to assert nothing as to the 
motives of those who brought him into it or kept him 
there; we merely Ünply that the tie which bound hinl 
to his luaster was regarded as one of the same general 
character with that which united every other member 
of the group to its chieftain. This consequence is, in 
fact, carried in the general assertion already made, 
that the primitive ideas of mankind were unequal to 
comprehending any basis of the connection inter se 
of individuals apart from the relations of Family" 
(p. 16 4). 
"The point \vhich before all others has to be ap- 
prehended in the constitution of primitive societies, 
is that the individual creates for hinlself few or no 
rights and fe\v or no duties. The rules which he 
obeys are derived first fronl the station into which 
he is born, and next from the imperative commands 
addressed to him by the chief of the household of 
which he forms part" (p. 3 I I). 
Then as to the union of government with religion: 
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_U.J..\. stage occurs in the history of. all the farnilies 
of luanh.illd, the stage at which a rule of Ia \v is 
not vet discrilninated from a rule of reliuion. The 
w 
 
mem Lers of such a Hociety consider that the trans- 
gression of a religious ordinance should be punished 
by civil penaltie
, and that the violation of a civil 
duty exposes the delinquent to divine correction" 
(p. 23). ...\t the time of the Corle of the Twelve 
Tables, "Roman society had barely emerged from that 
intellectual condition in which civil obligation and 
religious duty are inevitably confoundc<1" (p. 18). 
For, in fact, originally, " Law iE th
 parent's word" 
(p. 12 5), and "the civil Laws of States first n1ake 
their appearance as the Thelnistes of a patriarchal 
sovereign" (p. 166); that is, U as sepn,rate, isolated 
j udgrnents, ,,, hicb, consistently with the belief in 
their ernanation fronI above, cannot Le supposed to 
be connected by any thread of principle" (p. 5). 
l\[oreover, a
 to the origin of Property :-" It is more 
than likely that joint-ownership, and not separatt , 
0'\ nership, is the really archaic institution, and that 
the forms of property which will afford us instruction 
will be those which are associated with the rights 
of faruilies and the groups of kindred" (p. 259), as 
shown in the I n<1ian village-corn ru unity, the l{ussian 
and Sla.vonic village. And cc we have the strongest 
reasons for thinking that property once belonged 
not to individuals, 110r eyen to isolated farnilics, but 
to larger societies COIJlpOseL1 on the patriarchal Inodel" 
(p. 268). Thus the author conjectures cc that private 
property, in the shape in w hich "
e know it, was 
chiefly formed by the gradual disentanglenlent of tbe 
separate rights of individuals from the blended rights 
of a comn1unity " (p. 269). 
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He remarks "a peculiarity invariably distinguish- 
ing the infancy of society. l\Ien are regarded and 
treated not as individuals, but always as members 
of a particular group. Everybody is first a citizen; 
and then, as a citizen, he is a member of his order- 
of an aristocracy or a democracy, of an order of 
patricians or plebeians; or in those societies which 
an unhappy fate has afflicted with a special per- 
version in their course of devfI\lopment, of a caste; 
next he is member of a gens, house, or clan; and 
lastly he is member of his fan
ily. This last was 
the narrowest and most personal relation in which 
he stood; nor, paradoxical as it may seem, was he 
ever regarded as himself, as a distinct individuaL 
His individuality was sw
llowed up in his family. I 
repeat the definition of a primitive society given 
before. It has for its units not individuals, but 
groups of men united by the reality or the fiction 
of blood-relationship" (p. 183). "The history of 
jurisprudence must be followed in its whole course, 
if we are to understand how gradually and tardily 
society dissolved itself into the component atoms of 
which it is now constituted; by what insensible 
gradations the relation of man to man substituted 
itself for the relation of the individual to his family, 
and of families to each other" (p. I 8 5 ). 
Such is the strong-may we not say irrefragable? 
-testimony which the condition of human society, 
as it emerges into the light of history, bears to the 
family as the cradle of man's life. It is in the 
original soil of the family that the four goods we 
have noted, marriage, religion, government, and the 
alliance between religion and government, spring up 
together. Further, also, they are seen to be not 
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separate, one here and another there, but bound 
together in thl
 strictest coherence. _For if this 
human race be thrown up and down throughout 
the world, divided and insulated. in its several parts 
by vast distances and by thousands of years, even 
the scattered lirn hs are shaped in the rnould starnped 
upon it at its birth, and in thelll governrnent, law, 
property in its origin and its 
l1ccession, and religion 
bear witne
s to the faTnily character. rrhis archaic 
society, frorn the Pacific to the ...\.tlantic Oceans, 
fronl Scythia. in the north to Tndia in the south, is 
never a crowù of individuals but an organic structure: 
Ad3.ln and Eve prolonged and living in their race. 
'Ve see tbat in the beginning the fathership of God 
created a hurnan plant which should reveal IIinlself 
in its developrnent, bearing in its structure and fruit 
an undying witness to Ilis nature; ana serving, in 
spite of corruption and (lecline, for the future ex- 
hibition of l-lis fathership in a yet higher degree, 
even to the corntl1unication of the divine nature. 
\Vhatever may he the inter\Tal of time which runs 
out between the dispersion of the family at Babel, 
and the appearance of each separate nlem bel' on the 
platform of history-and the longer this time, the 
greater the nlarvel \ve note-the family renHLÏns in 
each as a sort of nniver
al f)Hrp.òç upon ,vhich the 
conlnlonwealth, the governtnent, property viewed in 
itself and in its descent, law, and religion itself rest. 
'rhe "natural 8tate" and th
 cc social conlpact" when 
inq uired into become unsu b
tantial fictions; "tbeories 
plausible and cOTnprehensive," as the author of 
AnC1 0 ent L(tlV observes, cc but absolutely unverified" 
(p. 3). 
lan is seen to be the child of Adanl; and 
a11 the relations of men to each other to have been 
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originally determined by that origin, and persistently 
maintained in its mould. 
Now let us return to the relation between the 
Spiritual and the Civil Power, which forms part of 
this original constitution of the race. 
At the head of the human race we have seen, first 
in Adam and then in Noah, the j unction of the two 
orders, sovereignty and priesthood. There never was 
a time when the race was without government; there 
never was a tilue when the race was without sacrifice. 
The delegated authority of God rested ever upon the 
former for the prosperity of ulan's life upon earth; 
the ,vorship of the one God, man's Creator and End, 
was summed up in the latter. All human life con- 
sists of the tissue formed by the two; and as in his 
first abode man's condition was subject to his obedi- 
ence to the divine command, so throughout his course 
his worship of God ruled his temporal condition. The 
lot of the antediluvian world bore witness to that 
truth. "\Vitb Noah the experience began afresh. 
Then once again the covenant with Noah and his 
seed after him was made in sacrifice, in which the 
unity of God and the religion of man stand re- 
corded, and man's earthly lot is made dependent on 
the purity of his worship. Thus the two orders are 
seen in their origin to be both of divine institution. 
Just as the life of man upon earth was from the 
beginning subordinate to his ultimate end, so govern- 
ment, which was created for the former, was su bordi- 
nate to worship, which was created for the latter. 
Let us follow rapidly the relation between man's 
social state and his religion, arising out of such origin, 
that we may note how the degradation of worship 
entailed the degradation of society. 
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In Noah anù Lis SOllS, so long as the earth can- 
tin ued of one tongue and speech, the priesthood 
belonged to the bead of the family. That was its 
natural descent. \Ve may suppose that the dispersion 
began with the 
a.mt
 rule, but we are not able to say 
how long that rule continued in force. There was 
intended to Le one priesthood offering one sacrifice 
over all the earth to the one God. ]Iow prodigious 
became the degradation when the divine unity was 
lost! · .J.\.. variety of got1s was introduced; a similar 
variety of priesthoods followed: and the sacrifice, 
which was the rendering of supretlle hornage to the 
one Creator ant1 Lord of life, in which was contained 
the ever-living prophecy of Inan's future restoration, 
was pro
tituteù to a number of deities, the offspring 
of nlan's ben::,ual itnagination) or of perverted tradi- 
tion, or of worship of natural powers, or of demoniacal 
trickery. 
As soon as the patriarchal State 'vas changed hy 
war into the State founded by conquest, the natural 
appurtenance of the priesthood to the head of the 
family nlust at least ha\ e been modified. It was 
prob
1bly often attached to the actual head of the 
State. ]
ut it does not need to trace step by step 
the debaserllent of worship and thf> multiplication of 
deities which took place in the Gentile \Vorld. It is 
enough to see how the \vhole mass of nations had 
by ths titHe of Christ becolne divided froni each other 
in their civil societies and their religious belief. ]Jut 
we n1a) note that as with the loss of be lief in one 
God the nations originally lost the belief in their own 
brotherhood, so their national gods becarne the strong- 
hold of national prejudices and hatreds. Thus a de- 
based religion was turned into a source of cruelty to 
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man, who had no bitterer enemy to his life and welfare 
than a foreign god; and instead of human life being 
sacred to man, it was sometimes even an act of worship 
to immolate him to an idol. 
It is not too much to say that the profound enmity 
of the Gentile nations to each other was grounded in 
the variety of their gods; and in this instance reli- 
gion, which in its purity is the bond of human society, 
had become a main cause of alienation between the 
mem bel's of the race. 
The alliance of the State in each nation with its 
religion was, as we have seen, an original good of 
the race; and it continued through all the debasement 
of worship. Had tha.t worship 111aintained its original 
purity, the alliance would have been an unmixed good. 
But as the belief became corrupt, it ended in the 
public force being ever at the command of error. 
The final issue of this alliance seems to have been 
when the State had laid hold of religion to deify, as 
it were, itself. The llon1an emperors were the most 
complete, but by 110 means the sole, bearers of this 
corruption. They were considered to em body in their 
single persons the united majesty of the gods. Who- 
ever refused obedience to their worship ,vas guilty of 
the double crime of sacrilege and treason. 
If this be a correct summary of the relation between 
the Two Powers as it issued in the final condition of 
Gentilism, it is clear that the State had far less de- 
clined from the high purpose for which it was insti- 
tuted, that is, the preservation of human society, than 
the priesthood fronl the corresponding purpose which 
belonged to it, that is, the worship of God and the 
sanctification of human life. The civil power was 
still in every respect a lawful power. And obedience 
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was due to it for conscience' sake, as expressly declared 
by our Lord and Iris ...\.postles. But the priesthood 
had been so utterly debased by its worship of false 
gods, which tore fronl it the crown of unity, and by 
the abominations which its rites in too tunny instances 
carried with them, that it har} ceased to be a la\vful 
power. It had moreover fallen, at least in the ROlnan 
Empire, and fronl the titue of the Cæsars, under the 
dominion of tbe State. 
Yet down to the very conling of our Lord the 
veneration which had belonged to the original char- 
acter and institution of the priest1100d is nlnde Inani- 
fest by the clear acknowledgment that the nuthority 
of tho priest wa
 not <1erived froln the king. The 
Gentiles in the lowest depths of their Inoral degra- 
dation referred tho excellency of the priesthoo<1 to 
its divine origin. The honour due to God, aud the 
thought of the future world, ,vere so em bedded in 
the original constitution of human society everywhere, 
that even in a pantheon of false gods, and in a service 
paid to nunl berless Iuale and female deities, the priest's 
office itself was held to be divine. 
In the case of the ROInans,l it is trUf\ that when 
the free State was suppressed by the empire, the 
priesthood and the imperial power were improperly 
conjoined in the same person. 13ut this conjunction 
,vas at once a novelty and an usurpation. Thus the 
office of Pontifex ::\11.ximus, first seized by Lepid us 
after the death of J ulins Cresar, anù after Lepidus 
assumed by ....\.ugustus, and then kf\pt in 
uccession by 
the following Cæsars, whether through the adulation 
of the people or their own pride, seemed to pass as 
a proper title of their principate, and was numbered 


1 See Bianchi, '"01. iii. ch. ii. 
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among the honours, even of the Christian emperors, 
down to Gratian, who refused and prohibited it. 
Nevertheless the functions of these two powers were 
reckoned as distinct; but in the time of, the Kings 
and the free Commonwealth this distinction was 
11luch more marked. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus thus describes the 
Roman Pontifical College :-" They have authority 
over the most weighty affairs. They are judges of 
all sacred causes, whether among private persons, or 
magistrates, or ministers of the gods. They legislate 
for all sacred things which are not written or pre- 
scribed by custom, enacting laws and customs as 
seems to them good. They examine into all magis- 
tracies to which sacrifice and ,yorship of the gods 
belong, and scrutinise all priests. They keep watch 
over the ministers whom these use in their sacred 
office, so that the sacred Jaws be not transgressed. 
They instruct and interpret for Jay persons who do 
û.ot understand what concerns the worship of gods 
or genii. If they observe any disobedient to their 
commands they punish them according to the due 
of each. They are themselves exempt from all trial 
and punishment.. They render account neither to 
senate nor to people. It would be no error to call 
them priests, or sacred legislators, or custodians, Of, as 
we should prefer, rulers of sacred things. On the 
death of anyone another is elected to his place, not 
by the people, but by thelnselves, whoever of the 
citizens they judge the most meet." 1 From this 
account of the historian, says Bianchi, we may de- 
duce the following conclusions :-Firstly, how great 


1 <IEpoôLôáuKa.}.OL fLTf Lfp6vofJ.OL, fin lfpocþÚ^aKfS, f(Tf, WI' 711.ÆLS à
LOVP.fJ', 
Ifpocþá.VTa.L. Dionys. Halic., 1. 2. 
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,vas the power of the !{oInan Sacerdotes in judging 
matters of religion, in which the magistrates were 
subject to then}. Secondly, their authority to punish 
those who trangressed their laws, independently of 
kings and' magistrates. Thirdly, their imlJlunity 
from the civil power, e\ ell of the Commonwealth 
itself, to which they were not Lound to render an 
account of \vbat they did. Fourthly, tbe distinction 
which existed between the power of the priests and 
that of the civil magistrates, which results not merely 
from the points recited, but also fronl the reflection 
that the Pontiffs were perpetual, "hile the nw.gistrates 
under the free COlllIl)On\vealth \vere tetuporary. 'fhe 
latter were created by the 
ntrrage
 of the people; 
in the forn1er vacancies were filled by the College of 
Pontiffs itself. Thi
 custom lasted from N unla's 
tittle to the year of r
OIlle 60 I, when Cneins Domitius, 
tribune of the people, transferred the right of filling 
vacancies fron) the College to the people; this was 
abolished by Sylla in his dictator
hip; hut again 
restored by tht'l Tribune rritus Labienns during Cicero's 
consulship. Finally, the right of electing its mem- 
bers was given hack to the College of Pontiffs by 
August-us. 
The Pontifex ..\Iaxirnus, though created by the 
suffrage of th
 people wa
 always taken froTH the 
College of Pontiffs, and his office was perpetua1. 
Augustus \vould Dot take it fronl Lepillus during his 
life, though he took it after his death. Thus the 
power of the Suprenle Pontiff was hy no means 
confused with that of the Jl1agistrate or tbe prince; 
and the assumption of this priesthood by the Cæsars 
makes it evident that they recognised it not to be 
part of the prince's power to intrude into JHatters of 
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religion; and that they needed a sacerdotal power in 
order to superintend sacred things. It was for the 
sake oÎ this superintendence, Dio observes, that the 
emperor always assumed the office of Pontifex 

Iaxim us, in virtue of which he became master of all 
religious and sacred things. 
rrhe example of Cicero pleading before the College 
of Pontifices for the restoration of his house, which 
had been dedicated by Clodius to Concord, a plea in- 
volving their power to revoke a tribunicial law passed 
by Clodius, is a remarkable testimony to the ponti- 
fical authority. "If ever," he said, "a great cause 
rested on the judgment and power of the Priests of 
the Roman people, it is this; in which all the dignity 
of the commonwealth, the safety, the life, the liberty, 
the public and private worship, the household gods, 
the goods, the fortunes, and the hOllies of all seem 
intrusted to your wisdom and integrity." 1 
The fair conclusions from these facts, says Bianchi 
"1gain, are that the Romans knew religion to be 
directed to a higher end than temporal felicity, 
though they esteemed it also necessary for the pre- 
servation of the State; that the power of the priest- 
hood was distinct from the ci viI power of the 
magistrate; that it had the right to judge in all 
cases of religion without interference from the 
magistrate; that immunity and exemption from the 
civil power belonged to it. 
It is needless to go through the various nations of 
antiquity in order to show the veneration whicb 
everyw here belonged to the office of the priest. That 
is shown Jikewise in the frequent connection of tbe 
royal power with the priesthood. Although thus 
1 Bianchi, Sect. VI. 
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connected, they were not confused; kings were 
priests, not in virtue of their kingship, but by a 
distinct appointluent. Plato nsserts that in some 
nations the priesthood \vas reputed so excellent that 
it \vas not considereù to be properly placed save in 
the person of the king; and that RIllong the Egyp- 
tians it \\ as not lawful for any kin
 to conln1ßnd the 
people without being first consecrated to the priest- 
hood. ny this fact is seen how the sacerdotal dignity 
was esteeillcd by antiquity, even ill the darkness of 
idolatry; and, ut the same tin1e, how the power of 
thA priest \vas considered to be distinct fro III the 
power of the sovereign. Plato gives his own judg- 
rnent \vhen he sa.ys that the creation of priests 
should Le left to the care of God; and that they 
should be elected by lot, in order that the person 
destined to so high an office Inay be divinely 
chosen. l 
All that it is requisite here to point out ßeems to 
be that, however great ,vas tbe degradation of wor- 
ship produced by tLe character at the gods \vor- 
shipped, as well as by the divisions of the godhead 
which thp nlultiplying of th(\ divine beings brought 
with itself, yet two tLing;:; survived in the Tninds of 
nlell. One was the intrinsic excellence of worship in 
itself, as the homage paid by man to a power above 
himself; and the other, the sense that this worship 
was a thing of divine institution, coming down from 
heaven upon earth, quite distinct in character from 
civil rule, ßnd if exercised by kings, exercised not 
because they were kings, but in virtue of a separate 
consecration. 'fhns, if the patriarchal origin of 
property, law, and government is borne ,vitness to 
1 Bianchi, p. 2]. 
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by the most ancient institutions, customs, and feel- 
ings of men, which witness likewise extends to the 
unity of the race, so likewise the original independ- 
ence of the priestly order as to all its sacred func- 
tions and the sense of its divine origin, which runs 
through so many nations, bears joint witness to the 
unity of the race and to the truth of the l\Iosaic 
record. They convey a manifest contradiction to 
the theory that man sprung originally from a 
num bel' of different races, and likewise to the 
theory that he grew up originally in a state of 
savagery. 
The force of the testimony consists in four char- 
acteristics. First, a priesthood appears everywhere. 
Secondly, it is connected with the rite of sacrifice. 
Thirdly, it usually comprisps an order of men devoted 
to the purpose of divine worship, or at least having 
special functions which by no mf\ans belong to the civil 
ruler as such, so that if he performs them, it is as 
priest and not as king. Fourthly, this order has a 
special authority from the Divine Being or Beings 
whonl it represents, not subject to the civil rule. 
Fifthly, injury to the priest's person or contravention 
to his order in divine things is esteemed as an injury 
done to the God whom he represents. 
The peculiarity of a priesthood must therefore 
be added to the peculiarity of the rite of sacrifice 
upon which his office rests, and both together 
form an order of ideas so marked and distinctive as 
to establish the unity of the race in the several 
portions of which they appear. At the same time it 
establishes, as the COlllIDon inheritance of that race, 
an overwhelming sense of human life being founded, 
preserved, and exalted by a communion between 
VOL. IV. F 
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heaven and earth: it is, In short, a sense of man 
lying' in the hand of God. 
'Ve have hitherto followed the dispersion of Babel 
in its Gentile development down to that ultimate 
issue in which a long and unbroken civilisation is 
com bineù with an e
treme In oral corruption; no\v let 
us revert to tbe divine plan which wa
 followed to 
repair this evil. 
At a certain point of time, when forgetfulness of 
thA divine unity was becoll1Îng general, God. chose 
one Iuan out of whom to form a nation, \vhose 
function should be the- preservation of a belief in this 
unity. ...\brahanl, the friend of God and the fore- 
father of Christ, \\ n
 caned out of his own country 
that he might preserve the religion of Noah, and that 
"in him all ,thp kindreds of the earth !llig-ht be 
blessed" (Gen. xii. 3). In the second generation his 
family was carried down into Egypt, and became, in 
the security of that kingdom, a people, but it likewise 
fell into bondage. From this it 

as redeemed in n 
series of \vonderful events under the guidance of 
1.10ses, \vas led by him into the desert, and there 
formed into a nation by the discipline of a religious, 
which was also a civil code. In the law given on 
}'fount Sinai we see once lllore the constitution of the 
society established in N oab. The whole moral order 
of the world contained in the ten commandments is 
made to rest upon the so\
ereignty of God: u I am 
the Lord; thou shalt have no strange gods." From 
this precept, which fills the first table, proceed the 
precepts \vhich, in the second, maintain the order of 
society: "TIonour thy father and thy mother; thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal," and the rest. 
Such, says Bossuet, is the general order of all 
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legislation. The ten words of God form tu CQrß eN r - 
complete religious and civil code, in which tbe t\\'o 
Powers exist in an ideal no less than a practical 
union. The individual and the national worship is 
the same, and the society springs out of it, the root 
being, "I am the Lord"; but the persuasiveness of 
redemption is added to the power of creation; "I am 
the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage." Abraham, 
the father of the people, had exercised the patriarchal 
priesthood and the patriarchal sacrifice in his family. 
God had not chosen AbrahanJ because he was the 
first-born, so also 
!oses, taking the patriarchal 
priesthood, with a special sanction, set it not in the 
first-born of the tribes, but in another tribe, and in a 
family of this tribe. He took, further, the rite of 
sacrifice, which had existed fron1 the beginning, only 
developing its meaning in a series of ordinances, 
which, as St. Paul tells us, all pointed to Christ: 
"Almost all things according to the law are cleansed 
with blood, and without shedding of blood is no 
remission" (Heb. ix. 22). But while there is here a 
complete union in faith, in practice, and in worship, 
for every true Israelite and for the whole people, 
while there is one source of authority to the three, 
the bearers of the dignities ,vhich represent this 
triple life of man are separated. 1\108es instituted, in 
the person of Aaron, a high priesthood which from 
that time stands through the whole history of his 
people at the head of their worship, superior in all 
that concerns it to the civil authority, which is bound 
to consult and obey it, not only in the things of God, 
but in the chief civil acts concerning the nation. 
The outcome of this work is the creation of a people 
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whose function is to bear on the \vorship of the one 
true God and faith in the Redeemer to come, a royal, 
prophetic, and priestly nation, the special domain of 
the promised :Uessifi
. 
I have no need here to follow this people through 
th
 trials, revolts, chastisements, and hun1Ïliations of 
I 500 years. It is suflìcient to observ
 the 'result at 
the coming of Christ. The nation at length, as thp 
fruit it would seem of captivity and sufferillO', has 
accepted with onf' mind and heart the doctrinp and 
wor
hip of Olle God. rrhe Jewish priesthoorl, uncor- 
rupted in itq essence by any of the abominations of 
polytheism, offers in the spirit of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and :\Ioses the daily morning and evening 
Racrifice, which typified the Lamb of God. The power 
of the State had indee(] just passed to a Roman lord, 
hut it left the rites and practices and doctrines of tbe 
Jewish faith untouched in the hands of the ] [igh 
Priest nnd the Grent Council, which 
at in this 
respect in the chair of 
Iose
,-a great and manifest 
distinction, pprhap
, from the condition in this rt>spect 
of the whole Gentile world. In l
ome, at least, the 
worship "of the [mn1ortal Gods," though blended 
with the whole growth of thp State, and seated 
triumphantly in the Capitol, was simply subservient 
to the Civil Po\ver. In J uc1ea, a small and despised 
province of Rome, the religion was the life of the 
ppople, who bad been made a people that it n1ight 
be God's domain, and, with all its divisions, was filled 
from the highest to the lo\vest with an universal 
expectation of the pronlised Christ, who was to be 
Prophet, Priest, and King. 
In the relation between the two Powers, Gentilism 
req uired a total reconstruction, in order that the 
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priesthood, existing in it fronl the beginning, might 
be completely purified, derived afresh from God, and 
receive îrom Hilll an independence which it had lost 
from the mon1ent that it lost its fidelity to the One 
Creator,-and such a gi ft would be a token of divine 
power. Judaism, on the contrary, made, after the 
programme of God, an image in the nation of what 
the Christian people was to be in the world, required 
only to acknowledge in the Christ the purpose for 
which it was appointed, that the law might go forth 
from Sion and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
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 TilE CiVIL A
D THß t5PIlUTUAL 
POWERS A.Fl'Elt ClllU.sr 


I.-The SpirituallJvwcr in its Source and N ture 


TAKIXG as our basis the historical outline of the rela- 
tion between the Civil anù Spirituall>owers which has 
preceded, let us attempt to have preßent to our u1Ïnds 
the Btate of this relation at the death of Christ. 
The great worlù-eillpire had then been ruled in 
mùst pec.,ceful security for half a generation by 
Tiberius. Under him lay a vast variety of nations, 
professing as strange a variety of gods and of worship 
paid to them, but all, with one exception, accepting a 
religious supremacy in him 
LS }>ontife:x. :\Iaximus of 
the Itoillan religion. rrhe Princeps of the civil power, 
the lmperator of the civil force, was al
o Chief Prie
t 
of religioll, and by that union held in his hands those 
two I>owers, an attack upon either of which consti- 
tuted, as rrertullian tostifies, the double guilt of 
luajesty violated and sacrilege incurreù. \Vithin 
these limit
, and with this condition, it "as free to 
the several nations to practise their ancestral rites as 
well as to believe in their ancestral gods, at least 
within their ancient territoria.l bounds. There can 
be no doubt that these nations generally clung to 
their 
everal rites and beliefs, not only from the 
86 
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force of nurture anù habit, but also as rernnants of 
their former independence as nations. As little can 
we doubt that the great Roman po,ver was employed 
to maintain and protect them as part of the consti- 
tuted order of things and in prevention of sedition. 
This, so far as the Roman dominion extended, was 
the outconle of that long succession of wars, and 
changes of rule ensuing on wars, which forms the 
history of mankind so soon as it leaves the nest of 
pristine unity at the epoch of the dispersion. It is 
clear that through the whole of this Gentile world, 
while amity had not been broken between the Civil 
and the Spiritual Powers, the priesthood, which re... 
presented the latter, had everyw here become the 
subject of the former. It is no less clear that this 
subjection was repaid with support. This condition 
of things was most clearly expressed as well as most 
powerfully established in the position of the Roman 
Emperor. As he received the tribunitial power, 
which in union with the consular was distinctive of 
the imperial dignity, from the Senate, so he received 
also the supreme authority in matters of religion 
which belonged to the Pontifex l\laxin1us. This 
authority had indeed been in its origin and its 
descent from age to age in the Roman city distinct 
from secular power, but henceforth became practically 
united with the civil principate. That undivided 
supremacy betokened the ultinlate constitution of the 
heathen State, antecedent to the conling of Christ, in 
what concerns the relation between the two Powers. 
According to this, the Civil Power prevailed over the 
Spiritual, and casting off the subjection to religion in 
which itself had been nurtured, directed all its actions 
to a temporal end. 
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}'ar otherwise \Va:; it with that people whorn l\lose
, 
under the divine COllirnand, had fashioned according 
to the pattern which he fo'aw in the 
Iount. Chosen 
by God to conduct the race of Abraham out of cap- 
tivity into the pron1Ì
ed land, he alone in the history 
of the I
raelitic race united in hilllself tIte three 
powers l J esto\Ved by unction of Priest, of Prophet, 
and of Killg. These powers he left to the people 
he was forIlling, but did not deposit them all in the 
f'8.Ine hand
. IIiR Cfèation of the priesthood in the 
tribe of Levi, and of the high priesthood in the person 
of hiR brother Aaron and his lineal descendants, stanJ8 
without a parallel in all the hií:5tory of the world be- 
fore the con1ing of Christ a
 an act of tral1
celldent 
authority. For instead of the original priesthood of 
the first-Lorn, which he found existing as it had 
been transluitted froln the earliest tinle, he selected 
B particular tribe, which was not that of the first- 
born, to hear froIll that tiIHe forth the prie:-;thood 
aillong the children of Israel. 11'urtherlnore, he 
selected a particular person in that tribe, hi
 brother 
Aaron, to erect in him the high priesthood, the nlost 
characteristic institution of the Jewish pt>ople. In 
like Olanner he took the ancient institution of sacri- 
fice, dating, a
 Wft have seen, froln Paradise itself, 
and fOrIned it into an elaborat. f\ystern to be carried 
out day Ly day throu(,h thp w hole 
ucceeding history 
of his people, hy prie
t
 springing froIH the. person 
of the first lligh I )riest. At the door of the 
Tabernacle, in the presence of all the nssenl bled 
tribes, 
loses invested Aaron with the priestly gar- 
nlents, especially t.lu.& ephod, Learing attached to it 
tbe Rational, which contained the twelve stones in- 
dicating the twelve tribes of the holy nation, by 
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which the High Priest, consulting God, issued the 
oracle of doctrine and truth. .ß,Ioses further set the 
mi tre on his head, bearing on its golden plate the 
inscription, cC Holiness to the Lord"; and pouring 
on his head the oil of unction, he anointed and 
consecrated him. Thus the whole Jewish priest- 
hood descended froin above, being gathered up 
in one person, from whom all succeeding priests 
were drawn, and the sons of the first High Priest 
were to continue the line for ever according to 
primogeniture. 
The High Priest's office had in it four points pecu- 
liar to him beyond the office of the ordinary priest. 
First, once in the year, on the great day of the 
atonement, he alone ent.ered into the most holy place, 
"not without blood, which he offered for his own 
sins and the sins of the people" (He b. ix. 7), inas- 
much as he sent int.o the wilderness one he-goat, 
charged with the sins of aU the people, and sacrificed 
t.he other, whose blood he carried into the sanctuary, 
sprinkling it seven times over against the oracle, to 
expiate the sanctuary from the uncleanness of t.he 
children of Israel (Lev. xvi. IS, 16). He thus once 
every year represented in his person the whole sacred 
nation in that n10st remarkable act of confessing its 
guilt before God, and offering an expiation of it, which 
pointed even more to a future Redeemer. Secondly, 
he consecrated the whole body of the priests and 
Levites for their several work. The oil of unction 
poured upon his head was the palpable sign of priestly 
power transn1itted froIlI him to the priest, in ,vhich, 
again, he was an image of the future High Priest. 
Thirdly, whenever the civil rulers of the nation re- 
quired advice in matters concerning the good of the 
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whole people, it was the ollice of the High l>riest to 
inquire for thenI by Iueaus of the breastp1ate of light 
and truth, which he carried upon the ephod. The 
relation of the Civil to the Spiritual Power was sym- 
bolised in the first bearer of the forlller after 
loses, 
to whom )lose8 was comrnanJed by God to coulIlluni- 
cate " part of his g1orj." God said to 
loses, H Take 
Joshua the son of Nun, n man in 'whom is the spirit, 
and put thy hand upon him, anù he shall stand before 
Eleazar the priest (who had then succeeded his father 
Aaron in the high priesthood), and all the luultitude, 
and thou shalt give him precepts in the sight of aU, 
and part of thy g1ory, that all the congregation of 
the children of Israel rnay hear him. If anything 
bt3 to be done, Eleazar the priest f'hall consult the 
Lord for him, he, and all the children of Israel with 
hilll, and the re
t of the Illuititude, shall go out and 
go in at his \vord" (.ß urn. xxvii. 18). Thus l)avid 
afterwards consulted God by Abiathar, the ] [igh 
Priest in his day. .Fourthly, on all q uestionb con- 
cerning the decalogue, or cOllllnands in the moral 
la\\, or the ceremonial hnv, embracing the whole 
field of the Jivine worship, or the judicial law, 
concerning reciprocal right
 and duties between IHan 
and lnan, the lIigh Priest possessed a supreme 
and deci::;ive jurisdiction, frolll which there ,vas no 
appeal. 
It is necessary to distinguish between the third of 
these privileges, the judgment by the breastplate of 
light and truth, \\ hich was an extraordinary gift of 
God, bestowed at particular titnes, and analogous in 
this to inspiration, and the fourth, the supreille juris- 
diction and judgment of the lligh l)riest, ,vhich be- 
longed to him as an ordinary part of his office) and 
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may be likened to 3. perpetual divine assistance In- 
herent in it. l 
2. Such was the high priesthood in its institution, 
and its operation through the whole of Jewish history 
down to the final destruction of the Temple corre- 
sponds to its institution. 
'fhe children of Israel were made a nation for a 
specific purpose, that is, in order that the race of 
Abraham, by Isaac his chosen son, should maintain 
upon earth, in the midst of an ever-growing defec- 
tion, the worship of the one True God, and should 
likewise embody and represent no less that which 
was bound up in this worship, the promise of re- 
demption given at the beginning of the world. The 
reason of its existence, therefore, was to be the bearer 
of the lVIessianic idea. To this all its ordinances and 
sacrifices pointed, and in the execution of all this 
purpose the High Priest was the chief organ. The 
Pontificate was the stem of the nation, of which the 
civil unity was made from the beginning dependent 
on the spiritual. On Aaron, by God's command, 

loses devolved one" part of his glory"; and when 
Eleazar had succeeded his father in the office of High 
rriest, and 1\loses was about to die, he devolved, by 
the same divine command, another part of his glory 
upon Joshua, appointing him to lead the children of 
Israel into their promised inheritance. To invest him 
with this solemn charge, the civil leadership of the 
nation, he brought him before Eleúzar the priest, that, 
according to his instruction, Joshua and the whole 
congregation "should go out and go in." This re- 
lative position of Eleazar and Joshua is continued in 


1 Seel .Die Harnwnie des alten und des neuen Testamentes, yon 
Dr. Konrad 1\lartin, p. 190. 
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the respective religious and civil rulers during several 
hundred years do" n to the king
hi p of Saul. \Vhen 
the Israelites chose therllselves a king after the pattern 
of the nations round the}l1, the word of God to 
atlluel 
respecting their act is, cc They have not rejected thee, 
but rne, that 1 should not reign OVer thetn " (I 1
ings 
viii. 7 ). Nevertheless God sanctions the erection of 
a kingdom, leaving unaltered the position of the I-ligh 
Priest. During the titne of the kings the hi!!h priest- 
hood continues the centre of J ewi
h worship; anù 
when the civil unit) is broken by the revolt of tIle 
ten tribes, they revolt likewise against the ,vorship 
which ha.d itb heHt in Jern
alenl and was gathered 
up in the High Priest. The long-persistent iniquity 
of the people is pnni
hea Lv the c(tptivity, and when 
a portion of the nation COUles back to take root afresh 
in its own land, it is in thp high prie
thood more 
than ever that its 11 nity is restored and lllaiutained. 
Thus, through the three periods of Israelitic history, 
under the judges, under the kings, and after the re- 
turn froln captivity, the IIi
h l}riest remains thf' per- 
tnanent centre of J ewi
h Jife, the organ of spiritual, 
and therein of civil unity. Our Lord recognises this 
spiritual rnlt'r as at tho head of thp, (:treat Council, 
" 8itting in the chair of 
loses." At Ilis birth llerod 
incluires of thiR aut hority where Christ bhould be born, 
and receiveb tbe undoubtil1g" answer, "In l3ethlehem 
of J ucla." Of J-lim, Caiaphas, being then High 
Priest, uttered the famous prophecy denotiug the 
great nct of 1 fis mediatorial sacrifice. Thus, the saIne 
Caiapba5, sitting as suprenle judge of the nation, ad- 
jures Him by the living God to declare if He be 
the Christ; and our Lord answers the adjuration by 
the explicit declaration of His divine Sonship, and 
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His authority to be Judge of the living and the 
dead. 
The judges pass, the kings pass, the nation goes 
into captivity. It comes back chastened, and faithful 
at length to its belief in the divine unity and the pro- 
mises attached to it. Through all this, up to the 
tinle of accomplishment, the High Priest sits in the 
chair of 1\108e8) and offers expiation on the day of 
atonement) and the priests emanate from his person, 
and prophecy speaks from his Inouth. He is the 
ordinary judge of the whole people, the guardian and 
interpreter of the divine law, \vhose decision is final 
and supreme. 
3. That people lost its civil independence, \vhich 
was lnerged in the great ROluan Empire, but its 
spiritual independence, centred in its High Priest, was 
preserved to it. At no period of its history was this 
independence more remarkably maintained. Philo, 
himself a Jew settled in Egypt, say.s, "Innumerable 
pilgrinls from innumerable cities flock together by sea 
and land, frorn East and West, from North and South, 
on every festival to this Temple (of Jerusalem) as to 
a comInon harbour and refuge, seeking peace there in 
the midst of a life of business or trouble." 1 " The 
Holy City," he says in another place, "is my country, 
a lnetropolis not of the single country of J udea, but 
of many others, on account of the colonies froul time 
to time tbence sent forth. " Not only was this city a 
metropolis to all Jews in every part of the world, and 
the High Priest the centre of the worship which drew 
them from all parts of the world, but his spiritual 
authority extended over them in the several cities 


1 Philo de Monarchia, lib. 2. Legation to Caius, quoted by 
Vincenzi, p. 2 I. 
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which they inhabited as well as when they camp up 
to Jerusaleln. This was the power borne witness to 
by St. Paul, when "yet breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of the I..4ord, he 
went to the IIigh Prie
t and asked of him letters 
to ÐaInascus to the synap-ogues, that if he found 
any lnen and wornen of this way, he 11light bring 
them bound to J erusalern." rrhis was the power 
which counterworkeJ and persecuted St. Paul hÏ1u- 
self wherever he went, through which" fìve times he 
received of the ,Jews forty 
tripcs 8ave one, and wa
 
thrice beaten with rods" (2 Cor. xi. 24). This ,vas 
t he power which encountered UIA .Apostles \v herever 
the
 went, preaching the Gospel under the cover of a 
reli,gion which enjoyed legal sanction, and so disobeyed 
no ROIHan law. .After endless particular persecutions, 
it succeeded at last with Nero in getting thern put 
beyond the pale of the protection which their char- 
acter of Jews tnight afford them, and placed under 
the ban of the elnpire as preacherR of a ne\\ and 
unsanctioned religion. This act \vas the Inaster-stroke 
of Jewish antagonism, by which wa
 fulfilled to the 
uttermost the divine prediction: "Therefore, behold I 
send to you prophets, and wise men, and scribes; and 
SOlne of thern you will put to death and crucify, and 
some of them
 you will scourge in your Rynagogues, 
ana persecutA theI11 fron1 city to city" ()f att. xxiii. 
40). And it was followed at once by the destruction 
of thH city, the Ten1ple, and the priesthood, as the 
prophecy ran, " Behold your house shall be left to you 
desolate." The position of the High Priest in this 
last period of Israelitic history, tbe forty years which 
elapsed from the day of Pentecost to the destruction 
of the city aud Ternple, represents hinl most vividly 
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as the guardian, judge, and mouthpiece of a religion 
which, though national, had colonies in all parts of 
the w0rld. In it not only the central seat of the 
worshi p and the country of J udea, but the colonies 
also, in whatever part of tbe world they might be 
situated, acknowledged his spiritual jurisdiction. This 
privilege was given by Julius Cæsar, as to the Roman 
Empire, and continued by Augustus. It is of much 
moment to understand the history of the first forty 
years of tbe Christian Church. 
4. So completely had the high priesthood created 
by Moses, and the whole systen1 of worship, sacrifices, 
rites, and ceremonies which it presided over and 
guarded, fulfilled the purpose for which it wa.s created. 
It presented in all its parts a type and a prophecy of 
Christ and His kingdom. Through fifteen hundred 
years of action and suffering it had wrought itself 
out in the heart of a people who, now deprived of 
their civil, but enjoying a spiritual, independence, lay 
scattered through ,the whole world, ready to receive 
the spiritual kingdom. Through all Gentiledom the 
sacerdotal authority had become, by its corruption of 
the high truths of religion, the serf or minion of the 
Civil Power. To the Jews, on the contrary, the wor- 
ship of their God was in its own nature supreme, and 
did not adnlit of interference even from that power 
which they acknowledged to rule absolutely in telll- 
poral dominion. The same scribes and pharisees and 
people who cried out before the Roman governor, 
"We have no king but Cæsar," were ready a few 
years afterwards to sacrifice their lives rather than 
admit into Jerusalem a statue of the Emperor Ca1igu]a, 
whicb seemed to them an impugnment of their re- 
ligious law. And the Jewish people during the years 
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of our Lord's teaching and ministry were Jooking for 
their 
[essias, and when they should acknowledge 
Him, were ready to acknowledge HiDl not only as 
Priest and Prophet but as ({ing also. So deeply had 
the words of ,roses sunk in their hearts: "That God 
would raise up to thetn a prophet of their nation and 
of their brethren like unto hint, whonl they were to 
hear" (Dent. xviii. 18); that is, a Prophet bearing, 
as ,roses alone had done, thB triple unction, and who 
was to be suprerne in teaching, in priesthood, nnd in 
rule. The civil subjection of the people brought out 
1I10re strikingly by it
 contrast their 
piritnal inde- 
pendence, nnd the banishment, \vhich scattered a 
nUlnber of then} into 0.11 land
, provided everywhere 
n 
eed- plot in \vhich the Gospel tuight be planted- 
ß little gathering not only of tTews, but of Gentile 
proselytes, "w 110 feared God" in every place, and so 
could 1l10ra readily receive thp doctrine of God in- 
carnate and crucified upon their belief of (;0<1 the 
Creator. TIad the Jews renlaine<1 in their own land, 
they would not have had the perception of a f.;piritual 
jurisdiction founded upon a divine hierarchv alone, 
and stretchin
 over the \vhola earth, di
rep'arding 
an national divisions and re
trictions, and binding- 
Parthians nna 'Ieaes, l
lanlites and 
[esopotan1Ïan
J 
EgyptianR nUll Libyans, Cretes and Arabians, Greeks 
and ROlnans iDto onp. The ßl011ld into which the 
Gospel was to be cast had been wron
ht out even 
through the obstinacy, the sins, and the punishment8 
of the chosen people, and was no\\- coolplete to receive 
and bear the tree for the healing of the nations. 
The high priesthood had COOle forth from l\loses by 
expre
s inspiration, and bearing its people through 
centuries of n}ost varion
 fortune, had imaged out 
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eÀactly the Christian high priesthood and rule to 
which it was to yield. 1 A prophecy embodied in 
a fact which unites a people into an indissoluble 
organisation, and works through centuries moulding 
generation after generation, and gathering into one 
prodigious monument of priesthood, sacrifices, cere- 
lllonies, and temple, and the hopes and devotion of 
a race, this is the ground which our Lord selected 
for the basis of the spiritual kingdom which He 
,vould set up. He had provided 1\10ses as a servant 
to construct the model of the house which hereafter 
He ,vould build Himself. He had inspired Moses 
to create Aaron and draw out of him the levitical 
priesthood, because Hinlself would commission Peter, 
the perpetual fountain of the Christian priesthood, 
and would make Peter for all nations that which 
Aaron had been for on e. 
But, as in all the preceding history, God left to 
man the exercise of his free-wilL It ,vas not open 
to the Jews indeed to frustrate the divine purpose, 
but it was open to them to receive or not receive 
the Christ when He came. They were ready to 
receive a glorious but not a suffering Christ. And 
the High Priest, sitting at the head of the Great 
Council of the nation, in the chair of 1\loses and in 
the dignity of Aaron, instead of accepting, rejected 
and slew Him with the TIoman death of crucifixion, 
by the hand of the Roman governor, the bearer to 
the nation of the Ron1an imperial I1ower. The High 
Priest slew Him, further, on the affected charge that 
He was plotting against the emperor's power; in 


1 Observe in St. Clement's Epistle how it is assumed as un- 
doubted that bishop, priest, and deacon had succeeded to the 
three orders of the levitical worship. 
VOL. IV. G 
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reality because lIe acknuwled
ed IIinlself to be the 
Christ, the 
on of God. 
Let us take, then, what 1 alTI about to 
av a8 facts 
oJ 
which have been hitherto undisputed. There have 
been, and there are, unbelievers in plenty of the 
Chri
tia.n truth and. Church, but no one ha
, I believe, 
hitherto been founù to deny that Christ was put to 
death by Pontius Pilate at the in
tio.ation of the Chief 
l>riest and the 
anhedrinl. Let us take this as a fact, 
and put our:::>elves in thought at the great 
abbath 
during \vhich His Body rested in the tOIU b. It is 
the Body of on p executed with the greatest ignominy, 
between two thieves, ùy a most cruel death, under the 
authority of the Roman go\-ernor, npon the charge 
that HA clainled a kingship which interfered \\ ith 
that of the enlperor, at the instiga.tion of those who 
rejected Hi
 claim to b their )Iessia
, the 
on of 
God. His Body, even when dead, ceases not to be 
under the jurisdiction of the I
onlan governor, who 
cotunlits its custody to II is chief enemies, those whose 
instigation has brouo'ht about Ilis death. fheir 
eal 
is set upon lIis tOln b, ana t heir guards watch it. 
Taking these bare facts, as acknowledged hy friend 
and toe, can any situation of more cOlnplete impotence 
be conceived by h u nlan iIoaginatioll than this? lIe 
has come, and tauaht, and worked mirac1es, and been 
rejected Ly llis own. lie has been put to tleath in 
the name and by the power of the world's lord, who 
Leal's the crOWll of lnaje
t
 and wields the authority 
of worship. The guards of His enemies sit beside 
His tOlllb. 
Such was the fact on the great Sabbath, the high 
day of the Jewish Pasch. 
"That can be conceivet1 lllore ilnprobable at that 
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mODlent, and under these circumstances, than the fact 
which we have now to record as following in its evolu- 
tion during so many ages? The sovereign in whose 
name and by whose po\ver that Body had been put 
to death held undisputed in his hands the supremacy 
of Spiritual as well as Civil Power through the great 
world of Gentilism, represented by the Roman Em- 
pire. Frolll that Body was to spring, beginning with 
the morro\v, the distinction and independence of the 
Spiritual over against the Civil Power, which was to 
dissolve this twofold supremacy throughout the whole 
range of that empire. And this was to be accom- 
plished by a series of actions arising out of the sole 
proclalI1ation of envoys taken Ironl the people which 
had rejected Him-a proclamation derived from the 
commission which He should give in the Body raised 
again to life. The distinction, indeed, of the two 
Powers, so far from being new, has been coeval with 
the human race itself, as we have seen, w hi]st it has 
been broken down by human sin in all nations save 
one. That one, created for its maintenance, made, 
through all its history, prophetica.l for its fulfilment 
when the time of that fulfilrnent came, rejected its 
Bearer; and yet out of its bosom, on the morrow, is 
to go forth that ,vord of power which in the end shall 
change the condition of hunlan society, and create it 
after another order. 
It will be ,veIl thoroughly to grasp the truth that 
all which followed depended upon a fact, the super- 
natural character of which cannot be exaggerated. 
\Ve are considering the Spiritual Power which arose 
and diffused itself in the world from the Person of 
Christ. It took its origin from the Body in which 
He appeared to His Apostles after His Resurrection. 
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'\7'ithout their belief in that l{e
urrectioll, as evidenced 
to all their senses, there was no ground for their con- 
duct. 'Yithout the reality of that Resurrection there 
was no source for the !)ower. It would seem that, 
whatpver else the Christian order of things may be, 
it Illust be supernatural '\nd nIiraculous, since, to exist 
at all, it presupposes 
l fact which is a ]ordship over 
nature and a tniracle in the high
st degree. \\Tithout 
this primary nliracle all Christian faith is vain, and 
in the power which worked it 0.11 subsequent rniracles 
are included. 'fhat the fact took place, let the results 
which folio" ed testify, at th
 beginning of which OUT 
exposition stands. The J ewg expecteù a 
lessias, 
,vhu, according to the prophecies ]ong enshrined in 
their nation about lIilll, was to be Priest, I )rophet, 
and l
in
. 'rhey put to death ono who claimeù to 
conle before thell1 in thi8 triple character. Fronl one 
dead, so long as he continues dead, no life can spring. 
nut ]iff' and tnultifold life sprung up here; therefore 
II e who was dead had arisen, and all of which we 
have to 
peak is the rc
ult of IT is life. The funda- 
tucntal truth on which we have to d well is the going 
forth of a bupernatural power from the Person of 
Christ. 
'Ve ha\Te seen .\.dnm in Paraùi
e created in the full 
}}Jatnrity of intellect aHd \\ ill, and placed at the head 
of a double order of things, of civil and of spiritual 
authority. 'Ve havp now to consider that greater 
One whonl .á.danl prefigured, and who, coming forth 
from the tOlnb, assumed forthwith that double head- 
ship. 'Yhen the great act of His pontificatA had 
been accomplished in giving up JIis Body to death 
for the sins of the \\ orld, and its efficacy acknow- 
ledged by His resurrection, He declared to IIis 
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Apostles u that all power bad been given to Him in 
heaven and upon earth." This all-power in heaven 
and on earth, given to the God-man as the fruit of 
His Incarnation and the reward of His sacrifice, 
divides itself into two-temporal anJ spiritual. The 
first is that by which He disposes of aU persons and 
all events. This power He has not delegated to any 
one in chief, but keeps it in His own hauds. Yet it 
is a part of this power of which it is said, "By me 
kings reign, and princes decree justice." The whole 
civil sovereignty is founded on an apportionment to 
it of the divine sovereignty for the maintenance of 
human society. A part of the second or Spiritual 
Power He delegated to St. Peter in chief, and to the 
Apostles, with St. Peter at their head. Out of this 
all-power He set up and sent forth in them a royal 
priesthood to proc1aim and maintain the truth which 
He had come to declare to the world; that is to say, 
He took His own priesthood and put it npon them, 
investing it with a reproductive ordering and main- 
taining power in His spiritual kingdom. To it He 
attached the gift of truth, that is, of comIllunicating, 
unfolding, guarding, the whole body of doctrine 
which He came upon earth to declare. In it He 
placed the jurisdiction necessary to the priesthood in 
order to exert itself in offering the sacrifice and in 
dispensing the sacraments which He instituted, and 
in guarding the truth with which they are bound up. 
That power, then, which He designated in the keys 
given to Peter, in the Rock He set in his person, in 
the pastoral charge He laid upon him over His sheep, 
is one and indivisible in itself: and triple in its range 
and direction-a priesthood proc1aiming the truth 
and ruling in the sphere which belongs to its priest- 
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hood H,nd its teachinp-. As Adanl is created one and 
corn plete, and his race springs from him, so this 
kingdoln of Christ sprinl!s conlplete from Him in its 
regimen, \vhich is not the re"ult of history, but 
forlned in IIis Person before its history begins, as 
lIe is at once Priest, Teacher, :\11<.1 King. Thus this 
l>ower cOlnes froln above, not fro In helow; proceeds 
fro In elnanation; is not gathered gratlual1y by accre- 
tion; is an effect of positÏ\"
 institution, derived fronl 
thp } [eac.l ; not the etfect of a. nee<1 or the \vorking 
out, of a natural capacity in the Lody. 
'fhe root of that Puwer is the act of His high 
priesthood, by which, having taken our flesh, lIe took 
also the jsins of th
 world upon Hinlself, and offered 
Tfilnself for then1 on the eros
. It is as Redeenler 
that lIe is Priest, the 
acrifice of IIis hody bein
 the 
offering \vhich Tf e tHaòe. It is in the perpetual 
service and oflering of that boùy that the priesthood 
which lIe created for other
 exists anrl provide8 the 
perpetual bread of life, the fooa of sanctification, for 
Iris people. In the prit'
thood, therefore, W
 have 
to deal with the 'v hole range of Rubject which em- 
braces grace on the part of GûJ and \vorship on the 
part of Jnan. It is most fitting that all spiritual 
power shoul<<l gro\v upon this stock. An priesthoods 
in the \vorh1 from the beginning had heen connected, 
as ,ve have seen, ,vith the sen
e and ackllowledg- 
Inent of guilt and with the rite of 
acrifice. In the 
Aaronic priesthood this bas been specially noted. 
'rhus it bore a perpetual prophetical ,vitness to the 
act \vhich Chri
t accomplished. All future priest- 
hood dated from the accornplishment of that act, 
and took its force fronl it. Thus it Wfi
 truly the 
central act of human history. IIatI not the Son of 
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God assumed our nature, He could not bave been a 
Priest. His priesthood, therefore, carried in it the 
two great divine acts-His Incarnation and His 
satisfaction, which make up the economy of human 
salvation. The first direction, then, of the power 
which He delegated is that of the Priest. 
The second is that of the Teacher. A principal 
part of His ministry whi1e on earth certainly was to 
teach. He was the Proppet that was to come into 
the world, and all that He taught bore reference to 
the two acts just d,velt upon, that He came forth 
from God and ,vas going to God. Not a sentence 
of His teaching but presupposes His Incarnation and 
His passion. That whole body of truth, therefore, 
which He did not write down Himself, but comnlitted 
to the living ministry of His Apostles, proceeds, as 
it were, out of His Pontificate, and rests upon it. 
It is the truth of the Word made flesh, and of God 
sacrificed for His creatures. The gift of teaching, 
a3 the illuminating powpr in His Church, corresponds 
to the virtue of faith in the taught, and implies the 
possession of truth in the teacher. As the priesthood 
has a perpetual sacrifice stored up within it, and a 
perpetual gift of grace accompanying it, so the 
teaching has a perpetual gift of truth. The fountain 
of truth, therefore, in this ]->ower, can be no more 
discoloured and polluted than the fountain of grace 
in the priesthood can be turned into sin. By virtue 
of it Christ remains for ever the one Teacher and 
l\Iaster whonl all His people have to follow. Theo- 
logy is an outcome of this Power. The issuing of 
doctrinal decrees is grounded upon it, and the censure 
of writings and of all false opinions on whatever sub- 
ject which may impair Christian doctrine. 
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The third direction of the one Power is that of 
ruling and ordering, Hot to be separated frolll the 
fornler two, since it consists, in fact, in tbe free, 
legitilnate, and ordered use of them, and has, there- 
fore, been terlned J urisùiction, inasnluch as it is 
goverulnent in the whole dOlnain of gl'ace and truth. 
In every governlnent there is a power which ad- 
nliniRtt:'r
, a power \\ hich legislates, a. powt>r \\ hich 
judges J and all these in tbe 
overeigll degree; that i
, 
in a d
bre
 not liable to revision and reversal in the 
respective subject-watter. If we apply these three 
ncts to the full domain of gracö and truth, which is 
the dOlnain of th
 Incarnate Son (John i. 14), set 
up in thA world, we express that royalty which is the 
thirJ attribute of the priesthood, It cOlllprehends 
suprenle pastorship in all its range; legislation in the 
kingdolll of truth; and judgment, whether external 
or internal, in the spiritual tribunal. 
rrhis was the Power, one and indivisible in itself, 
triple in its direction, which Christ took frolll ilis 
own P
rson as part of the nIl-power given to IIinl, 
and delegated to the Ruler of His Church, that in 
the exercise of it lIe Jnight fulfil all prophecy con- 
cerning Himself, and be :1t once Priest, Prophet, 
and I
ing. Out of this lIe tnade and ulakes I-lis 
people. 
I n the transn1Ïssion of that Power to the persons to 
whom lie gave it He observed two principles: that 
of unit), and that of hiera.rchical subordination, To 
nlaintain the first J He made the PriuIRcy ; to nlaintain 
the second, the College of ...\postles. For the whole 
of this triple power, the keys of the kingdoln of 
heaven in the priesthood, the guardianship of faith 
in thè office of teacher, and the 
nprell1e pa.stor
h i 1-> of 
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rule He promised to one and bestowed on one, Peter. 
Thus He made Peter the Primate, and by the centring 
this triple authority in his sole person set him as the 
Rock on which the Church is built. At the same 
time He associated with Peter the eleven, to exercise 
this same authority in conjunction with Him. Thus 
at the very founding of the Church we find the two 
forces which are to continue throughout, and from the 
union of which the whole hierarchy with its graduated 
su bordination springs. Fronl the Apostolic College 
descends that Episcopate, the ever-living source of 
which is in Peter the head, by union with whom it is 
(, one Episcopate, of which a part is held by each 
without division of the whole." Only on this con- 
dition is the Episcopate one, without ,vhich, in all 
places and in all tilDe, it would be a principle of 
rivalry and division, using the triple power of priest- 
hood, teaching, and rule against itself. 'Vith this 
condition we have exactly realised the image of the 
Rock on which the Church is founded, and against 
which the gates of hell shaH not prevail, in the 
establishment of the Episcopate, as ODe indivisible 
power. It has its fountain and fulness in one per- 
son, a part of whose solicitude is shared by a body 
of bishops spread through the whole world, speaking 
with one voice the faith of Peter, becausp they are 
united with the person of Peter. 
All that we have hitherto said a
 to the emanation 
of power frotn the Person of Christ is comprehended 
by St. Peter \vhen he calls our Lord, "the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls," and by St. Paul when he 
calls hin1 "a High Priest over the house of God," 
cc the Apostle and High Priest of our confession ," 
"called of God High Priest after the order of 
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![elchiseùech." Auù by Hiln
elf whpll lIe Laùe IIis 
disciples to have no other .:\Iaster, that is, Teacher, 
" for onp is your l\laster, Christ" ; und when, treating 
on the eve of IIis Pa

ion this very subject, He said 
to Ilis ..\postles "I dispost' to you, as 
ly Father 
disposeù to l\le, a kingdon}." Again, after his Jtesur- 
rection, H
 
aid to them collecti\?ely, ".As 
Iy Father 
sent ,fe, even 
o send I you"; ßn(l cc Behold 1 aln 
with you all days, even to th consumnlation of thf\ 
\vorld." .A.nd once Innre when He said to Peter on 
the shore of the Lake of Galilee, after I [e had Jrawn 
in thA unbroken net fuB of P'reat fìshe
, 'c TJovest thou 

[e Inore than tbese? Feeù 
Iy sheep." 1 For is 
He not in priesthuod, tpfiching, ßlld govprnn1ent the 
prolific :Father of the a<Y'e to conle? lIe renlains 
not solitary in (-lis triple diO'nity, but ic; the Á\.daTn 
of Iris race, and rules in it froln IIis Ilesurrection 
by those whom He appointe;. 
It Inay further be ohserved that in the Huper- 
natural regimen thus established by onr Lord, viewed 
a
 th
 one indivi
ible power which constitutes it, 
there is an ilnage traced upon [lis spiritual kingdoln 
of the eVf'r-bleksed Trinity. Its royalty reprc
ents 
God the Father as the source; its priesthood, wherein 
lies the whole economy of human redemptioD, God 
the Son, who carrieH it out; its teaching, God the 
iloly Ghost, the bpirit of Truth, whose ever-abiding 
presence guides its "ubjects, as by thp hand, into all 
truth. The reg-ilnen is the generative power in Iris 
kingdom; and this inlfige, wrought indelibly upon its 
society in an lands and times, is a
 distinctly Christ's 
work upon the Christian comTIJonwealth as the ilnage 


. 
1 I Pí'tpr ii. 25; Ht'b. x. 21, iii. I, v. 10; 'Iatt. xxiii. S ; JÆke 
xxii. 29; John xx. 21 ; :\Iatt. xxviii. 20; John xxi. IS. 
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traced upon individual man in the soul's triple con- 
stitution of tnemory, understanding, and will, when it 
has been sanctified by His grace, is His work upon 
the individual. 
A triple power exists in the Episcopate. The 
priesthood comprehends the whole divine worship, 
and the imparting of grace through the sacraments. 
Teaching contains the con1munication of the whole 
divine truth. Ruling is over the whole region of 
action cOlnprised by the priesthood and the teaching, 
the prototype of which exists in the eternal relations 
of the Bles
ed Trinity. This undivided power seen)s 
to shado\v out the very citadel in which the Divine 
Wisdon1 set up His kingdom. 
\Vho could have imagined beforehand such a con- 
stitution of goyernment? \Vho, placing himself at 
the time of Christ and contemplating as a fact the 
actual relations of the Two Powers t.hen in existence 
beforc HÙn, could ever have devised such a kingdom? 
Is not this in very deed the kingdom of grace and 
truth? Have we not here visible to the eye of faith 
t.he Priest, the Prophet, and the I(ing, who has set 
up Altar, Chair, and Throne together in the midst of 
the nations? 


2.-The SpÙ'itual POll.:C1' a CO'Jnplete Society. 
That nlan, who was originally tnade after the 
image and likeness of God, is sent into this life in 
order that he may in a future life attain the end 
of his being, is the Primary fundamental truth which 
is presupposed in that whole work of Christ just 
described. The supernatural society exists for a 
supernatural end. The total denial of this end ,vould 
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be the conlplete and perfect heathenislH of which the 
original heathenisrl1 was but a shadow. In truth, 
that state of rnan in which the whole of his public 
and private life was encircled by the ties and con- 
secrated by the rites of religion, even though those 
rites were prostituted by being offered to false gods, 
wa:; not n denial of this end. I n such a state Illan 
acknowledged a power beyonl1 hirHself-bpyonà vi
ihle 
nature; his (nind, his heart, his irnngination were 
filled \vith th
 
enSH of that power. This is true of 
the great Illa
S of the heathen before the cOIning of 
Christ, and is true in a lar
e degree of those nd,tions 
relnaining still outside the Christian faith in their 
traditional religion, which de5cends in however frag- 
Inelltary, however pervertel1 a fonn, fronl the religion 
of Noah, and the prirnal and universal covenant for 
all his fatuily struck with hinl. Only the apostasy 
of a few frolll the Christian faith itself has reached 
that final and u.hsolntt" inlpiet) - the 
reatest which 
the hUtllan tnind C'Ul reach-of entirely denying this 
end of lnan. 

ow, in considering the relation between the Civil 
and the 
piritl1al Power in all its bearings, we as
ume 
n!oì a postulate this supernatural end of luan. .A.
 it 
is the kernel of our belief, so it is the absolute basis 
of our argulnent. It C3nnot he put in a terser forDl 
than that in which our Lorù stated it to those about 
IIinl when He asked the que
tion, "'Vhat shall it 
pl'ofit a tHan if he gain the whole world find lo
e his 
own soul?" Those only who have coyne to such a 
negation of reason as to !Suppo
P that they have no 
souls can disregard it,. .dnd as it is of ab
olnt
 
necessity, so it is nIl that is required for a full con- 
sideration of the subject. 
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" There is then a certain good beyond the natural 
society of Ulan in this his condition of mortal life; 
it is that ultimate beatitude which is looked for after 
death in the enjoyment of God. And so the Chris- 
tian, who has acquired a right to that beatitude by 
the blood of Christ, and has received the earnest of 
the Holy Spirit in order to attain it, requires, beyond 
the aid which temporal government gives hiIn for the 
concerns of this 1ife, a spiritual care which is given to 
the faithful by the ministers of Christ's Church. Now, 
as to the ultimate end which they are t.o seek, the 
same must be said of the ,vhole mass of lnen as of one 
man. If, then, the one man's end lay in any good 
existing in himself, the ultimate end of government for 
the mass of men would be similarly that it should 
reach such good and secure its possession. But all 
the goods of this present life offer no such end, whether 
it be health, or riches, or knowledge, or even virtue. 
For the virtuous life, whether of the individual or 
th
 lnass, is subordinate to a further end, which is 
the future enjoyment of God. If that end could be 
obtained by a power of hunlan nature, it would 
belong to the office of temporal government to direct 
men to it, since that is supreme in things purely 
htnnan. And since man does not attain the end of 
enjoying God by any merely human power but by 
divine power, it refJuires not a human but a divine 
government to lead nlen to that end. And so it is 
that such a government belongs to a King who is 
not only man but also God, that is, to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who has introduced men to the glory 
of heaven by making them sons of God. This, then, 
is the kingdom which has been delivered to Him, 
on account of which He is named in Scripture, not 
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Priest only, hut ]
ing. lienee a royal priesthood iF. 
derived from Hilll: and what is 11lore, all the faithful 
of Christ, so far forth as they arA Ilis members, are 
called kings and priests. Therefore the 111Ïnistry of 
this kingdonl, in order that spiritual things Dlight be 
distinguished froln te'nporal, has been entrusted not 
to the kings of the earth but to priests, and in the 
highest degree to th
 priest \vho is over all, the 
successor of St. Peter, the \Ticar of Christ, the l
olnan 
!)ontitf, to Wh0111 an kings of the Christiau pt'ople 
are to be subject as to our Lord Jesus Christ IIim- 
self. This, then, i
 in aceordancf' with the principle 
that those to whon1 belongs the care of antecedent 
ends should be subject to him who has the care of the 
final end, and bA directed Ly his rule." 1 
'Vhat ,ve have just f:aid anlounts to this, that the 
wholf" life of lnan, whether single or in bociety, while 
he lives upon earth, is subject to the life which he 
hopes for in heaven að it
 bupreme purpose and end. 
As, then, there is a society to aid him in attaining 
the goods of his natural life, so much Ill0re is there 
a society to aid hilll in attaining that supernatural 
good to ,vhich the natural goods are suborùinatc. 
'Ve have ne-xt to C0111pare t}u lo re
ilnens of these 
two societieg \vith each other in regard to their COU1- 
pleteness. 
The analogy between the Two !)owers is full of 
instruction. ....\s, however, since the cOlning of Christ, 
the Spiritual Power is one in all countries and in all 
times, whereas the Telnporal Power is one only in 
each country and at each time, the comparison of the 
two can only take those points which belong to the 
Temporal Power alike in all countries and times. 'Ye 
1 S. Thos. de Reg. Prin., lib. 1. c. 14, translated. 
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have just seen the conception of spiritual jurisdiction 
as wielding the priesthood and the teaching: it cor- 
responds in this respect to secular sovereignty, under 
\vhich is ranged on the one hand authority in every 
degree, as held by all officials in administration, by all 
councillors in legislating, by all judges in their several 
tribunals, by all officers in the public force. Whoever 
in the public service holds a portion of the public 
authority may be ranged under the general head of 
magistrate, and stands herein to the sovereign power 
in the same relation as the priest to the bearer of 
supreme spiritual jurisdiction. On the other hand, 
whoever is engaged in the whole circle of human arts 
and sciences, which comprehends the vast domain of 
human knowledge as acquired by learning, answers 
to the spiritual teacher. This triple division runs 
through every state, at every time, whatever lllay be 
its relative advancenlent in the scale of government. 
And the comparison as to both Powers is exhaustive 
w:.th regard to their range, since in both, nIan, indi- 
vidual or collective, is a being who acts because he 
first knows and then wills. Sovereignty, presiding 
in the various kinds of magistracy over all who com- 
mand, and over all in the various arts and sciences 
who teach, because they have first learned, covers that 
triple domain in the one case, and in the other spiritual 
royalty, which acts through the priest and the teacher. 
But the society is knit together in a lTIuch stricter 
bond, by a far Illore perfect interact.ion of forces, in 
the spiritual than in the temporal order. This arises 
from the fact that all spiritual power in its triple 
range actually descends from the spiritual head through 
every degree, which is far from being the fact in 
temporal sovereignty. That is the pre-eminence of 
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Christ in IIis spiritual kingdonl; and it is the per- 
fection of the Divine Legislator that lie exercises } [is 
royalty by the indivisible action of His ,J llri
diction, 
Priesthood, and Teaching, communicated to the whole 
structure at the head of which He stanrls. 
The COlll pleteness of the 
piritual society in its 
regimen is \ikewis
 shown by the philosophical basis 
on which it restR. Our knowledge of our dependence 
upon the Ðeing, the Truth, and the Goodness of God 
is the foundation of religion in us, and produces in 
us the idea of three chief dnties binding us to God 
-Faith, Adoration, and Charity.l ffhese answer to 
nlan's triple nature, \vhich acts upon the basis of know- 
ing" :1nd wining; and they correFpond likewi::,
 to the 
office of the Teacher, the Priest, and the Spiritual 
Ruler. .Faith is evidently the virtue in JTIRn elicited 
by the Teacher, and its office is to accept the truth 
which he communicates. It leads on to Adoration, 
which ensues when the tnind and heart d wen upun 
the divine attributes and their relation to lnan, and 
which includes I [ope as a part of itself. This answers 
to the special work of the l}riest, which is to com- 
municate the whole trea
ure of gracp to the hunlan 
redeelned falnily. And, lastly, Charity, which is the 
ruling principl
 of all action to the Christian, so far 
as he act
 christianly, ic:; the, special virtuo of the 
Ruler. Love was the condition illlposed by our Lord 
when He instituted the pastoral rule in its highest 
degree, saying to Peter, II Lovest thou 1\le lllore than 
these?" that ig, more than his brother A postles and 
the Apostle of love himself. Then lIe added, (C Feed 
l\[y sheep." And these virtues, Faith, .l\doration, and 
Charity, have as intinlate a connection with each other 
1 Taparelli, Sf1.!I[Jio tcorctú'o di dritto natw'ale. 
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as the several bearers of power in the regiID.e.n to.J." 
which they belong are linked together. To exercise 
Faith, Adoration, and Charity makes the Christian man, 
as the Teaching, the Priesthood, and the Rule make 
the Christian order. 
Worship, belief, and conduct embrace the whole 
man in bis relations god ward ; but much more than 
this is true in the order of the Christian kingdom, 
for there these three things are inseparably joined 
with the Person of Christ. As we have said above, 
the whole power grows upon the root of His Priest- 
hood, the particular act of which is the offering of 
His Body, the Body of the Incarnate Son, for the 
sin of the world. His communicated Priesthood con- 
sists in t.he perpetual presentation of tbat Sacrifice to 
God by His ministers in the nalne and in the presence 
of the Christian people: and the Sacrifice thus offered 
becomes further to them the food of eternal life. In 
this great sacrament, carrying with it the perpetual 
presence of Christ in and with His Church, all the 
other sacraments are potentially contained. It is the 
welJ-spring of the whole sacramental life, which He 
caused to open when His own Pa.ssion was beginning. 
Of indescribable grandeur is that order, beginning 
with the eve of His Passion, and stretching un broken 
throúgh all times and climes to the consummation of 
the world. In that great act, carried on by the High 
Priest through the voice and hands of countless suc- 
cessors, which daily in every generation gathers into 
one the prayers of His people, the manifold life is 
concentred which provides for every need. 
It is this Priesthood which carries on the Faith. 
That Faith is not a belief in God "as the Architect 
of the universe," but in the love of God the Father, 
VOL. IV. H 
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the- Creator of tnan, who sena
 IIis Son to Le their 
Redeemer, and in the love of God the Son, who is so 
sent; so that the Faith grows on the root of the 
Priesthood. .And out of this Faith is developed that 
va
t fabric of Joctrine which in thp conrse of nineteen 
centuries has l11ade Christian theolo
y, and reared for 
itself a harmonious 
ystenl of Christian law. Thf'i 
Fternal Priest carrie
 in Iris hands eternal truth, 
which ) Ie alone can pre
erve amid the never-ending 
conflicts of human opinion, tho Rurging strife of the 
bottomless sea of human imagination
. Thf'i gift of 
maintaining nIl the truth which conCf'rns }l11Jnan 
redenl ption in every OllP of its rernotest i
sues cannot 
be parted from thA Priesthood by which that redetnp- 
tion was ,,,rought.. Thus it coheres with the sacra- 
mental life, and is not ß fruit of man's intellect by 
it
elfJ hut is bestowed on that intellect in union with 
g-race. It is, as it were. an atrTIosphere of thought 
which the Christian people breathe. 
And, once lnore, Christian conduct is the action 
of tho
f', who hav'e this wor
hip and thi
 faith. It 
springs from an intention united at least iInplicitly 
to thf'i ...\.uthor and Finisher of the Faith. I t is this 
intention which gives to the acti(}n the quality of 
merit. For an acti(Jn done ,vith it differs incalculably 
frolll an action <lone without it, though the external 
appparance and effect of the two actions may be the 

am
. It is to Christ as JZing that we are answer- 
able for our actions, and worship and belief culminate 
in action, The inward life of His subjects therefore 
answers to the triple outward order established by the 
Priest, thp Prophet. and the King. It is in virtue of 
this answering in Iris people that He ha
 fulfilled the 
prophecies concerning IIinl as to l-lis triple character. 
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Had He left no government for His kingdom, how 
would He be a T(ing? Had he left no priesthood 
to be perpetuated in His Church, how would He be 
Priest after the order of )Ielchisedech ? Had He left 
no truth inaccessible to error, how would He be the 
Prophet that was to come into the world? 
It is then in their worship, their belief, and their 
conduct that the Christian people one and all are 
derived frolll Christ, as much as the triple regimen 
of His kingdom. Every individual man, so far as he 
is a Christian, is a copy of Christ, while the whole 
people "is Jesus Christ diffused and conlmunicated, 
Jesus Christ complete, Jesus Christ perfect man, 
Jesus Christ in His fulness." 1 
Nothing can show the universality of this Christian 
society more than this derivation alike of the indivi- 
dual and of the nlass from Christ. When the chil- 
dren of Noah were scattered abroad over the face 
of the whole earth at the dispersion, the great family 
wns broken up and nations arose; but in the baptism 
of Christ nations disappear Rnd the great family is 
restored. There it is the mem ber of the human 
race, the child of Adam alone, who is assumed to be 
the brother of Christ. All the conditions of human 
life which have arisen in the society of the nation, 
which St. Paul has summed up in the words Greek 
and Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, disappear 
also. There arises from that fontal birth only the 
nlan "created anew to knowledge after the image of 
the Creator" (Col. iii. 10, I I ). Yet there is no 
interference with the natural society, with its rights 
on the one side and its obligations on the other. . It 
is the human being, with body and soul, making one 
1 Eossuet. 
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manhoud, thp soul being the fonn, which is thus 
taken. As to the other relationg of his natural state, 
they continue as they were, subject only to a superior 
end, which is superior because it i
 the last. 
Our Lord, \vhen traduced before t.he Itoman tri- 
bunal as infringing on the sovereignty of the en1peror, 
was solemnly asked if lIe was the j(ing of the Jewf:. 
He replied with n th reefold ol.;:5ertion: that He \vas a 
King; that llis kingdorn was not of this world, 
and yet that it \vn
 ill this world. 11o\V far does the 
kingùoru which \va have so far attelnpred to delineatp, 
correspond to these three truths? 
I. It is ß kingdonl becauf'e, according to the de- 
lineation of it which \ve have j list ma.de, it is a royal 
priesthood, ruling inaslnuch as it rlèaI
 with the belief, 
the \vorshi p, '\nd the cond uct of its people-all the 
relations of Ulan with God. r n all this it does for 
the divine life in man everything which the telnporal 
kinp-ùom does for his secular I ife. The analogy be- 
tween the two is precise and cOIHplete. 
2. It is not a kingdom of this 'World, inasmuch 
as it goYern
 with a view to an end which is out "ide 
and beyond this life. rrhis end detertnines everything 
wit.hin it, as also we havA seen above. 
3. Again, it is not of this \vorId becau:::e the source 
of its regimen lies in the Incarnation and Passion of 
the 
on of God, acts the virtup of which consists in 
God's supreme governrnent of the world, in Hi
 ab"o- 
lute lordship over it as Creator anJ Redeelller. All 
authority in it descends frorn Christ, "as the .L\..postle 
anù High Priest ,J by this divinp appointment. From 
His Person the apostolate and priesthoocl are trans- 
mitted to those whom He sends, as He Himself was 
sent by IIis Father. 
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4. Again, it is not of this world because its sub- 
jects are produced as so many copies of this divine 
original. It is the only kingdom in which the people 
proceeds out of the I(ing as much as the regimen by 
which it is ruled. He is strictly the Father whom 
His children imitate so far as they are His clIildren; 
in Him Pathership and Kingship are identical. 
5. Again, it is not of this world because its sacra- 
ments bestow grace, a gift of God coming down upon 
the world. God has taken the flesh of Adam and 
borne the sin of Adam, and therefore, through seven 
sacramental streams, dispenses the grace which heals 
the sin, as it affects the whole life of man as the 
offspring of Adarn. 
6. Again, it is not of this world in the perpetual 
witness which it bears to the truth, in which witness 
specially our Lord declares that His sovereignty lies. 
If this witness had closed with His death, that would 
have been the triumph of falsehood. And those who 
allege that truth has been corrupted in His kingdonl 
do, in fact, declare with the sanle breath, though they 
often do not perceive the consequence, that His wit- 
ness has ceased and failed. But truth, as the token 
and inheritance of His kingdom, depends, like grace, 
upon a di\rine gift attached to His Person, and trans- 
Iuitted through the order of His kingdom's regimen. 1 
7. Furthermore, it is a kingdom because of the 
complete analogy with that civil governnlent which 
makes a temporal kingdoln. It has jurisdiction for 
jurisdiction, and a grad uated hierarchy of officers de- 
scending more directly frolll the head than exists in 
any temporal monarchy. And ,vhat the multifold 
arts and sciences which embellish natural life are to 


1 See Epbes. iv. 11-16. 
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any of these kingdon1s, that th
 divine inheritance 
of teaching Christian truth, in its bearings upon the 
acts and thoughts and philosophy of Dlallkind, is "ith 
a In uch higher degree of perfection in the Christian 
kingdom. 
8. And if Ulan has natnral1y need to live in society, 
if to do so is a fulfilment of God's purpose in creating 
hinl a race, rnuch more lias he thig neell of the super- 
natural society; and in so living he fulfils the purpose 
of Goll in so In Hch higher n. degree H,!{ Christ exceeùs 
Adaln. All the 
acralllents fulfil this purpose accord- 
ing to the need:; of human life, by incorporating hin1 
with a divine order; ruost of all the divinest of then), 
in which the ]
ing appears for ever in the {lct of Iris 
Pri
sthood, dispensing bread to IIis people. \nd 
here ngain this spiritual nourishrnent, whereby Jtis 
people live in society, testifies that the kingdoln is 
not of this world. 
9. Nor is it to Le forgotten that tbe kingdon1 thus 
far described generated fur it
elf a law, not confined 
to a particular timE:' or place, but universal as itself, 
defining and arranging the various relations Ly which 
it sub
ist
, that is, the whole order of the internal 
Christian life and the external Chri
tian 
ociety. 
The power of tbe Legislator \vho is seated in this 
ernpire nowhere is shown n10rp rnnnifestly than in the 
great and uniforIll fabric of Christian law which 
lIe has caused to proceed out of it. 
[ade for the 
rule of n Chri
tian people gathered out of all th
 
tribes of the earth, it contains in it, drawn out and 
applied, all the principles needed to provide a n1irror 
of justice and equity for the nations of the earth in 
their intercourse with each other. 
I o. 
Iost striking is this witness to the truth that 
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it is not of this world in the essential and inherent 
independence of the civil government which the king- 
dom possesses as to its end, as to its regimen, as to 
the production of its people, as to its sacraments, as 
to its maintenance of the truth committed to it, and 
as to its Canon Law. With rpgard to aU these it is 
in the midst of these governments, but it is not of 
them. No one of these things can their mechanism 
produce, while the divine kingdom consists in the 
exercise of them all within the limits of these various 
kingdoms, with or without their concurrence, but 
never with any originating power in temporal rule as 
to any of then). 
I I. And this leads to two of the most striking 
differences between the Temporal and the Spiritual 
Power. Every temporal kingdom is limited in space. 
The proudest and lllOst imperial which bas yet existed, 
that great Roman Empire of ,vbich Christ was a su b- 
ject, and in the bosom of \vhich His greater kingdom 
arose, how small a portion of the earth's surface did 
it cover! Not so the Kingdom of Truth. It is in 
place, but not local; it runs through all the kingdoms 
of the world, grasping them, not grasped by them. 
By the token of ubiquity it is in them, but not of 
them. 
12. And still more than in place is the Temporal 
Power limited in time. Immortal in the institution 
itself, so far as the human race is immortal, it is sub- 
ject to decline and death in numberless individual 
applications. If man is likened to a flower in dura
 
tioD, many a kingdom lasts not so long as a tree
 
All change in the cb aracter of their government, pass
 
ing from the one to the few, from the few to the 
many, or again reabsorbed from the many tQ o
e, 
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The succession of hUlnan governments is likeneù to 
the sea in its changes, ,vhose turbulent wave
 ilnage 
forth the fluctuations of elupires. 'Vhere is the 
governnlent that has relnained one and the saIne but 
that concerning which Christ said, U Feed }'Iy Sheep" ; 
cc J will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven"; "Confirm thy brethren"; cc Thou art the 
Rock on which I will build 
ly Church"? By its 
domination over tilHe and fo'pace the kingùoln of tbe 
truth shows that it is in although not of the world. 
13. There is yet one Blore quality, as distinctive 
and as peculiar as any which we have yet passed ill 
revie,,". It is the killgÙOlll not only of the truth, but 
of Charity. 
 ot that within it there have not been 
innulnerable scandals; not that within it sin has not 
ever been fighting with grace; but that the whole 
kingdom is compacted and held together by a divine 
charity, and has in it as a Conll110n possession tho 
treasure of the merits of Jesus Curist. "The King 
is one with the king-donl, bpcausp I te bearR its Hins; 
the kingdonl is one with the l{ing, because it bears 
Iris cros
." 1 This is an interchange of charity which 
goes on for ever. It is an etiect of this bond that no 
virtue and no suffering- in it is lost. The whole king- 
dom, from the beginning to the end, nJakes up "that 
which is ,vanting of the sufferin
s of Christ." rfhere 
is no such boud of unity, no such fruit of cOlllIllunion, 
in any temporal kingdom comparable to this. I sup- 
pose that patriotisnl in the natural society corre
ponds 
to the charity engendered in the supernatural king- 
dom; and patriotism is limited to the temporal 
objects of the particular society; charity extends to 
the eternal interests of the kingdom without end. 


I Bossuet. 
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", 
3 . -Relation of the Two Powers to each ol 
In the treatment hitherto P ursued we have' 'divided 
,,,- 
the consideration of the two Powers into the per od 
before Christ and the period which ensues upon' His 
comIng. 
In the period before Christ we have found that 
both Powers were originally of divine institution in 
the beginning of man, and that both belonged to him 
as a race. Civil government began with the fan1Ïly; 
worship, and with it priesthood, began also ,vith the 
family; both were united in the head of the race; 
both were instituted for the good of man as he lived 
in society. Their subject was the same-man- the 
secular Power treating him in his relation to his 
natural end, its object being to provide all things 
which concerned the temporal prosperity of his life; 
the Spiritual Power treating him in relation to his 
supernatural or last end, its object being to provide 
whatever concerned his eternal state after this life. 
And their relative importance was determined by 
their end, with regard to which t
e ten1poral life was 
subject to the future life. No fact was more strik- 
ingly illustrated by the whole history than this; for 
three times the condition of the whole race upon tbe 
earth was affected by its conduct in regard to the 
last end, which belongs to tbe Spiritual Power. 
Once, and at a stroke, the whole race fell in its 
first sire from its state of original j llstice, and from 
the happiness which depended on the preservation of 
that state, by disregard of the end for which it was 
created. A second time the whole race, with the 
exception of one family, because disobedience to 
God became universal, fell in like manner, and was 
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destroyed. A third time the lapse proceeded to 
obliterate the idea of God IIÍlnself; the unity and 
brotherhood of the race was broken up in conse- 
quence. It divided into nations at enn1Ïty with each 
other, anù man, frorH being a fan1ily of brethren, 
became the bittere
t foe of his fellow-man, inventing 
,var, anù sla\yery 
s itg result, and inflicting on him- 
self worse evils than those which came to hÍ1n frorn 
any e:\.ternal cause. l
y the f'alne lapse the Spiritual 
Power was specially affected. rl'he unity of the 
priesthood 'va
 de
troyed with helief in the unity of 
the Godhead. The truth which it \vas intended to 
attest alld carryon, tbat is. thp sense of rnan'ij guilt 
and the pronlise of his restoration, was overclouded. 
The 
acrifj('f' which it \V3", intended to offer to th
 
one Goù was offered to a rnultitnde of fal-.:e gods. 
The rites which accompanied the sacrific
 and thf' 
prayers \vhich explained its Ineaning lost their force. 
The co!"ru ption of religion entailed with it a terrible 
descent in the nloral characters of its mini
ters. In 
this state it may be said that the Spiritual Power 
wa
 so far f.'lIl
n froni its ori
inal purpo:::,e, that it 
had almost ceaQed to have relation to the supernatural 
end of Inan. In every country it continupd to Le, 
it is true, in atnity with the civil governnlent, but 
at the price of absol ute subjection at last. The truth 
which should have guarded it waS all but lost, and 
the honour which belonp-ed to it was seized by the 
civil ruler fiS a decoration of bis crown. 
In the period which ensued upon the conling of 
Christ we have found a new basis given to, the Spiritual 
l
ower. As it lay throu
h all Gentilism with its truth 
corrupted, its power appended to the State, its offices 
stripped of all n10ral meaning, it needed to be renewed 
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from its very source. A foul pantheon of nlale and 
female deities, differing as to names and functions 
with every country, could generate no priesthood. 
Such generation was the work of the }\Iost High God, 
and for it He sent His Son. The nation which He 
had built up to form the Altar, the Chair, the Throne 
of His Son refused, through the worldliness of its 
rulers, to discharge its office. Yet in its despite He 
sent forth the law from Sion, where the act of His 
Son's high priesthood was effected by the very sin 
of His people; and henceforth we find the Spiritual 
Power a derivation from the Person of Christ as the 
Incarnate God in His work of redemption. vVe have 
seen it one and indivisible in its essence, triple in its 
direction or modality; in its Priesthood representing 
the Son; in its Teaching of the truth, the Holy 
Spirit; in tbe Spiritual Royalty, front which Priest- 
hood and Teaching both proceed, the Father, the 
sonrce of the Godhead. It thus renders an image, 
perfect so far as the weakness of created things allows, 
of the Divine Trinity in Unity, according to the 
prayer offered for it by our Lord in His Passion: 
"They are not of the world, as I am not of the 
world: as Thou hast Rent 1\le into the world, I also 
have sent them into the world; that they all may be 
one, as Thou, }1'ather, art in 1\le, and I in them, that 
they also may be one in us." 
It is, then, out of the union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ, in virtue of His Passion, 
and from His Person when He rose from the dead, 
that the Spiritual Power is drawn. The Spiritual 
Power itself makes its subjects; and thus the Father 
of the future age creates His people from Himself, 
as of old tinle and in Ii 
;nre of Himself He made the 
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race out of Adaln. 'rhus, as regards Gentilislll, He 
formed ane\v the priesthood to replace that original 
priesthood which had so fallen fronl its duties, so 
corrupted its witness, so lost itb honour. The act 
in view to which that original priestbood wa
 set up 
being accolllplished, He resuIued its power, for the 
symbolical sacrifice becalne u!'eless so soon as the 
real 
acrifice was offered. As rega.rlls .T udaisll1, lIe 
fulfilled the purpose for which it had been created, 
offerin u ' Himself a
 the Paschal Lalub in the Inidst 
of it; and LJ' His resurrection lIe caused the prophet- 
nation to sllbserve for the generation of an universal 
kingdom of truth, whof'e power lay henceforth in 
HinlseU: 
This is th
 condition of things established by 
Christ, and all that we have further to say as to the 
reln.tion bet\veen the Tw'o Powers is a ded uction 
frorn it. 
I. .A.nd, first, it is clear that all Christian
 are 
subject to the Spiritual Power. This subjection rests 
upon the saIne ground as subjection to Christ Him- 
self, for the power repre:;;ent:-i Hin}. As regards any 
individual Christian this will hardly be conte
ted. 
But it is eqnally true of nIl corporate hollies, whether 
snlall or groeat. This obligation touches as strictly 
the Iuightiest kingòonl, if it be Christian, as the 
humblest private perSOll. There is nothing in the 
quality of numbers or of telnporal sovereignty which 
exernpts frOlll obedience to the Jaw of Chri:st those 
who acknowledge Him for their K
ing; and the 
J{:ing's governn1ent is as the l
ing I-linlself. Of 
course it is only so far aq the spiritual ùOlnain ex- 
tends-that i
, over the things which helong to the 
l..)riesthooù, the Teaching, and that Spiritual J nris- 
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diction which ruake
 their Royalty-that the obliga- 
tion of obedience extend8. 
2. Secondly, all Christians are subject likewise, as 
all TIlen in general, to the Temporal Power, in the 
respective country in which they live, so far as the 
dOl1lain of that Temporal Power extends, w bich even 
more than the Spiritual has its limits. The Spiritual 
Power has itself laid do\vn in absolute terms the 
obligation of this obedience and the ground OD which 
it rests. "Let every soul be subject to higher powers, 
for there is no power but from God, and the powers 
which are have been ordained by God. So that he 
who re
Ústs the po\ver, resists the ordinance of God, 
and they that resist purchase to themselves condem- 
nation, for the power is God's minister to thee for 
good." And again, "Be subject to every human 
creature for God's sake, whether it be to the king as 
excelling, or to governors as sent by him for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for tbe praise of the 
good; for so is the will of God." This may be 
termed the comment of the two chief Apostles, Peter 
and Paul, upon the \vords of their Lord, "Render to 
Cæsar the things which are Cæsar's," which is fol- 
lowed by the limitation, "and to God the things 
which are God's." The tenlporal government is herein 
declared to be the vicegerent of God; to have been 
such from the beginning of the ,vorld: to continue 
to be such to the end of it. The statement that 
authority, as such, is the minister oî God to man for 
good applies, of course, not to any particular form of 
temporal government, as emperor, king, or republic, 
in which the government is administered in the 
persons of Dlany or few, and in various degrees of 
delegation, but to temporal government in itself, in 
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the principle of its authority. .And being spoken by 
the highest Christian authority in regard of what 
was actually a heathen goverunlent, it nlanifestly 
belongs not unly to Christians under Christian 
govcrnInents, but to the subjects of civil power in all 
tinles and condition
 of thing
. .i\nd, further, it is 
relnarkable that our Lord and 1 Tis ...\postle
, who so 
strongly rccognisf' civil governtuent a
 the orlIinance 
of God, cc a.s the IninistAr of Go(l for f!ood," them- 
sel\"es suffered the loss of their lives in obedience to 
it, by all unrighteous judgtnent. 
\Ve have, then, the two l)ower
 set forth as two 
Vict'gerences of God, in the gov'ernnlent, of j lis 
hUlnan world: the tetnporal 'Ticegerency helonging to 
each sovereignty for the country which it rules, so 
far a
 the 
phere of that sovereignty extends; the 

piritnnl 'Ticegerency belonging to lIis one 
piritual 
kingdotn in all tilHes and places in the sphere of its 
sovereignty. 
3. 1 Iere we are in presence of two societies, the 
authority in each of which is a divine \Ticegerency, 
whose subject is the sallle man, whether individual or 
collective. The one is the tnini
ter of (; oll for good 
t.o man in all his natural relations in every country; 
thA other is thA very a.uthority of th(> T nca.rnate God 
lIitnself, unlitnited as to titHe aud place, over the 

atne nlan in all his bupernatnral relation
. Not only 
do both represent God, but both govern the Ratne 
Jnan. These two conditions fix what is the divinely 
intended relation between them. It eannot but bp 
one of amity. As these powers existed in the be- 
ginning they were united even as to the person bear- 
ing them. The great sin of unfaithfulness to God 
in the race caused them to be placed in different 
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bearers. An1Ìd all the corruption which ensued, as 
to worship on the one hand, as to civil government 
on the other, the t\VO Powers never ceased to be in 
arnity with each other. For the basis of this amity 
is, in truth, a condition of human nature which never 
varies, being, in fact, t.he subjection of man's natural 
life to his supernatural end. As long as man is sent 
into this world for the purpose of trial, to live in 
another world an endless life, so long the power which 
rules him in reference to the concerns of this life is 
bound to live in amity with. the power which rules 
him as to the concerns of that future life. This, 
on the one hand, being the reason for amity in man 
himself; on the other hand, both Powers proceeding 
fronl the same God, must be intended by Him to work 
in harmony. He has no more made them rivals in 
the government of His moral world, than He has 
made the sun and moon rivals in the physical en- 
lightenment of tbe earth, and the government of its 
mùtions. 
To illustrate further the necessity of amity between 
the two Powers for the good of man's life, let us con- 
sider three other relations which have been conceived 
as possible to exist. 
4. A separate action of the two Powers in their re- 
spective spheres, that is, a con1plete division between 
Church and State, has been imagined by sorne as 
feasible and desirable. But with regard to this it 
must be observed that tho two Powers rule over ODe 
human co 111 ill on wealth, whether that be viewed as 
existing ,vithin the limit of any particular State, or 
as spread over the whole world. Again, that they 
rule conjointly over both soul and body. For, if we 
use accurate language, it is not as if the Church ruled 
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over the soul, and the State over the body. It is, 
indeed, true tbat, in order to bring hOIll{, the relativ
 
illlportance of the two ends pursued by the two 
Powers, thi
 illuRtration ha
 been consta.ntly used, by 
the .Fathers first, and by other writers afterwards; 
but it is only an illustration, not an accurate state- 
Inent of a real rel'ltion
 They rule, in fact, over both 
soul nntI body, but in different relations; the State 
over soul ana body as to their natural end, the Church 
over soul and body as to their supernat.ural end. The 
State's rulf>> is over all thosA thing:; which are ordered 
for the tranquillity and sta1ility of human society; 
t he Church's rule is over all things concerning the 
salvation of souls, all things falling under the dOlnain 
of her priesthood, her teaching, and her juri
diction. 
It is obvious that hoth the
e classes of things belong 
both to soul and hody. Ifo\v, for instance, can rule 
over the t-'oul be denied to the State if it can denlanc1 
of its subjects, for the defence of country, the sacrifice 
of life, in which the condition of th
 f;oul as well a.s 
t hat of the hody is involved? llow can rule over 
the body be denipd to the Church, when the body 
enters into every act of ,\ orshi p and recei ves the 
sacralnents, when the inward belief requires to be 
te
tified hy word and deed, in orJer to confpss Christ 
before m 
n ? 
The Temporal !J ower , thprefore, rules over all telll- 
poral rnatters, that is, those which concern natural 
right and tnan's nat,ural end; the Spiritnnl Power 
rules over spiritual things, those which concern tnall's 
supernatural end. Can the fornler perforrn rightly 
the duties which belong to it "ithout considering the 
rights appertaining to the latter? 
To answer this question, let us take the- ca
e of the 
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individual man. Is it possible for a man rightly to 
perform his duties to the State without consideration 
of his duties to God? As \ve have before seen, all 
the duties of man in life are subject to his super- 
natural end. Every particle of natural right rests 
upon the authority of God the Creator; and if God 
has created Ilian for a supernatural end, to discharge 
the civil duties of life without regard to that end is 
simple impiety. It is plain that, according to the 
intention of God, every part of n1an's natural life has 
been ordered with a view to the end of his super- 
natural life. 
But in this the case of the individual in no respect 
differs from the case of the collective mass. The 
State has been created with a view to the ultimate 
end of nlan as much as the individual. In fact, the 
cause of its creation was to establish an order in 
human things which should help man continually to 
attain that end. It was not created for itself. rfhe 
society of man in thi
 life is not the ultimate fact. 
Once more: the Fall, the Deluge, and the Dispersion 
have uttered three voices upon that truth which can 
never be silenced, which have echoed through the 
w hole world and touch all human nature. The State 
, 
then, as much as the individual, must perform all 
which it is intended to perform in the governn1ent 
of man, in obedience to the principle that man's pre- 
sent life is ordered with a view to his future life. 
To apply this more particularly, it means that the 
State, in its administration of all temporal things, 
is bound incessantly to have regard to the free 
exercise by the Spiritual Power of its authority over 
spiritual things. It must allow that power to 
administer the whole work of the priesthood, and thø 
VOL. IV. I 
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\vhole work of the teaching, with that liberty of in- 
ternal government which constitutes its jurisdiction, 
tbe seat of its royalty. It is Dot the place here to 
enumerate in detail how much tLat involves. It is 
enongh to say that the ordinary action of the State 
and the ordinary action of the Church run daily into 
each other, as being concerned \vith the same man 
and the ....anle 
ociety of IllCn; and accordingly, that 
the allowing such a liberty to the Church by the 
State carries ,vith it great cOllsilleration and regard 
for the Church by the State. 13ut such a considera- 
tion ana regard are quite incompatible with separate 
action of the two Powers in their reRpecti ve spheres. 
i\n instance in point would be the 
tate conlpelJing 
a subject, who is a minister of the Church, to becoJue 
a soldier. It is a purely natural right of the State 
to require the t'ervice of the subject for 8nch a 
purpose. It i
 a purely spiritual right of the Church 
to have the URP of her n1Ïnif'ters for her own work. 
The use of the former right without consideration of 
the latter ,vould constitute a separate action of the 
State in its sphere. But it would h
 at the saIHe 
titue an act of the utmost hostility on thp part of the 
State to the Church. ..And other instances of the 
"iame kind present thelHselves through the whole 
donutin of thingH which, in themselve
, are pnrely 
ternporal or purely spiritual. Besides these there is 
the cla
s of Dlixed things, and, as one of thenl, let U
 
take education. 
E,lucn.tion, so far as it ernbraces instruction in 
the several arts and sciences which subserve nlan's 
natural life, belongs to the domain of the State; so 
far as it elnbraces the fonnation of the spiritual 
charJ.ct.::
r in man, which includes instruction in 
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religion, and that not only as it concerns dogma, but 
also philosophy and science, belongs to the domain of 
the Church. If the State exercises its natural right 
over education with regard to the former, without 
allowing the supernatural right of the Church over 
the latter, which in itself would be no more than a 
separate action in its own sphere, it would constitute, 
at the same time, a complete infringement of the 
Church's rights in her spiritual po'wer of teaching and 
jurisdiction. 
Tbis is enough to show that the separate action 
of the two Powers in their respective spheres leads to 
the disj unction of man's natural life from his 
supernatural end. r:rhis ,vas not the intention of God 
in creating the two Powers, and placing man's life 
under their joint government. 
s. Another relation between the two Powers 
which may be conceived, is that of hostility upon the 
part of the State to the Church. This cannot be 
reciprocal. The Church can indeed and must resist, 
with her own weapons, unlawful aggression against 
the exercise of her rights in administering the 
"things of God," but she cannot war against the 
State as such, because it is in her sight "the minister 
of God." The hostility of the State which invades 
the Church's exercise of her Priesthood, Teaching, 
and Jurisdiction constitutes persecution. There are 
tllany degrees of this. A heathen State may aim at 
the complete destruction of the Christian Church 
within its borders, as at times the Roman en1perors 
did. A Christian State may also vex and hamper 
with every form of inlpediment the exercise of the 
Church's powers. A State which has been Chris- 
tian, becoming heretical or apostate, nlay assault the 
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Church with a hatred, COlnbined with deceit, which 
shall surpass the Inalignity of the Roman State of 
old or the heathen 
tate at any titue. In the course 
of centuries every degree of persecution has been 
exercised by the State, heathen, Christian, heretical, 
or apostate, against the Church, by the pern1Ïssion of 
the divine Providence; but no one will pretend to 
say that sllch a relatiou as hostility on the part of 
the 
tate, and of sufiering on the part of tht> Church, 
is the norrnal relation intended by God in the 
establish Inent of the two Powers. On the contrary, 
the 
tates \vhich persecntt.':\ the Ch llrch, while they 
fulfil the diviDe purpose for its trial anù purification, 
incur punisluuent in lnany ways for their crirne 
against God in as::;aulting IIis kingdorn, and, if they 
per
evere, have been anJ ctre tu be rooted up ant! 
destroyeJ. 
6. In contrast. to such relation between the two 
Power
, let us look for a rnornent at the divine Ide
 
a.s it is thrown out in strong projection upon the 
backgTound of ages. 'Va havo human governrllent 
founded indeed by lTOÙ at anù \vith the beginning of 
the ra.ce, and continued by the 
trong }o;unctiun of IIis 
power ever since, through the ùi
persion, through the 
various races of men, Ol1ö rising and another falling. 
1\,gain, human governlnent is possesspù in conllnon hy 
a vast number of sovereignties, great and small, par- 
ticular in place, \\ ith changing constitutio1l8, in which 
boundaries and la \vs are shifting and transitory . .No 
one of tht-

 Rovereignties has a claim to say that 
it was founded by God, inasmuch as they all spring 
out of a long series of conquests and changes which 
succeed after the original patriarchal rule. Thesp are 
distinctively the kingdoms of men, and in them is 
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fulfilled, with a little longer range, what the poet says 
of each human generation- 


"Like leaves on trees the race of man is fauna:' 


The only thing about them which is not shifting 
and not transitory is the one thing which is of 
divine appointment, government itself. .And in the 
n1Ïdst of these nations, borne upon them, and shaken 
indeed, but inlpert.urbable amid their fluctuations, 
behold the one governrnent founded irnnlediately by 
Christ in St. Peter, as no otller sovereignty has been 
foullJed; in St. Peter, nlade by express language His 
'Vicegerent. Here is one sovereignty, universal in 
tinle and place, with no changing constitution, after 
the fashion of its human shadows, ,vhich are a royalty 
one day, a denlocracy another day, an enlpire a third, 
but one and the same for ever. Here is the kingdom 
of Ch rÌst. 
But that which rules the relation of the one king- 
ùom and the Inany kingdoIlls to each other, is the end 
for which they are constructed: human government, 
the one abiJing because divine element in the nlallY 
kingdoms, exists for the peace, the order, and the 
prosperity of luan's life on earth. This, its highest 
end, is su bject
 as are all the natural goods of man, 
to a higher end, the eternal beatitude of nlan. In the 
last resort temporal government itself ,vas originally 
founded and actually exists only for this purpose. 
But the one kingdom of Christ is directed immedi- 
ately to this very purpose. Because there is an in- 
separable relation of all earthly things to that highest 
end, therefore each of these tenlporal kingdol11s and 
the one spiritual kingdom have a bond between them 
which cannot be brokE-no If it were not for this, 
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their range is :::;u apart frolH each other, their vowers 
so independent of e'lch other, that they would speedily 
part COlnpany. The btrong hand of God ha::) joined 
them to draw together the chariot of hUluau govern- 
nlent by tht3 yoke of the last end. 
[low entirely intlependent in thelllselves arc their 
constituent parts! On the one hand, earthly lllight, 
groulHled indeell in right hut ruling by force, cernented 
by riches, carrying the sword of life and death in its 
hands, exulting in all th
 vast accl1Illulation of human 
arts and sciences, the work of civili
eù nlan through 
long agc
; on t ht" other hanò a royal priesthood, 
\vith a divine truth, carried through the ages by an 
order of men generated spiritually in virtue of the 
consecration once given by the hands of Christ to 
Peter and his brethren. The ternporal government 
rllarked by \vealth alHI fOl'ce; the spiritual by povert.y 
and weakness. Yet both reign over th
 soul and 
hody of lllan individual and collective. rrhese powers 
are both ordained by God; can they be also ord'lincd 
with co-ordination? 
The following passage of 8t. Thomas 1 leads, T 
think, to a fnll answer to this question:- 
(( As the life by which lueu live well here on earth 
is a.S Ineans to tho en<l of that Llessed life which we 
hope for ill hea\
eu, so ,,,hatever particular goods are 
obtained by man's agencYJ as, for instance J richeR, 
profit,,; of tr:ule, health, eloquence, or learning J have 
for their end the good of the Inass. If then, as we 
have before shown, thE' per::\on charged with the care 
of the last end ought to be the superior of those who 
are charged with nleans to an end, and to direct them 
by his authority, it is evident from what 
Ye have said 


1 n, Rruilllinc Pl'hlr;!.i.
. 1ib. 1. c. x'p. 
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that, just as the king ought to be subject to that 
domain and reginlen which is adnlinistered by the 
office of the priesthood, so he ought to preside over 
all hunlan offices and regulate then1 by his suprenle 
authority. Now, whoever has the duty of doing any- 
thing which sta.nds to another thing as nleans to an 
end, is bound to see that his work is suitable to that 
end; so the arnlourer furbishes his sword for fighting, 
and the builder arranges his house to be lived in. 
Since, then, the beatitude of heaven is the end of that 
life by which we live at present virtuously, the king's 
office requires him to promote such a life in his people 
as is suitable for the attainlnent of blessedness in 
heaven, by ordaining what tends thither, and by for- 
bidding, so far as is possible, the contrary." 
The king will here stand for whoever has sovereign 
authority. That sovereign authority therefore is it- 
self subject to the law of God through all its exercise. 
The bearer of that law of God is the Spiritual Power 
which stands over against all sovereigns, in all countries, 
with the conlmission placed expressly in its hands by 
Christ. So far, therefore, as the law of God is con- 
cerned, which is precisely the same for the indi- 
vidual and the multitude, the sovereign is in every 
country subject to it, and the lnore stringently be- 
cause, in the words of St. Thomas, he presides over 
all h1l1nan offices. These by their nature are subject 
to the sllpc1'hl 1 man office. 
This is the indirect Power ove! ten1poral things 
possessed by the Royal Priesthood which has been 
instituted by Christ. The indirect Power rests simply 
on the supernatural end of man, and cannot be denied 
without the denial of that supernatural end. And 
on account of this end the relation between the two 
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Powers cannot be one of co-ordination, and n1ust be 
one of su boràination. 
Nothing can be further removed fron1 the confu
ion 
of thA two Powers, or frorH the absorption of the one 
by the other, than this [dea of their relation. For 
it is a purely Rpiritual power which belongs to the 
priesthood. A.ny power which it exerts over ternporal 
things is indirect b:1sed sitnply upon the subjection of 
those tetnporal things to the bearer of the divinp law; 
and therefore this indirect Power extendfi over (1[[ 
tenlporal thino's \vithout exception, but over all only 
so fa.r as they concern the last end of human life. 
The SHIll is thi
. God is the one Creator, Designer, 
and R111er of the ordpr of Kature and the order of 
Gracp, and in both has one en<1 in view, the glorifica- 
tion of IIimself by Ilis creatures; ,vhich glorification 
in beings posses
ed of reason can only consist in the 
knowledge and love of Jfis infinite perfections. 
There is no power on earth of nlaTI over nJal1 but 
t hat which is derived frorn God, either nleùiate]y or 
irnmediately. IIence every power is, strictl
" FpeakiDh' 
vi('ariou
, a portion of Ilis lordship over the human 
race, cornmitted to man. and subject to the end of 
Iris glorification by Tlis creature. J n this iR com- 
prehended the ultimate happiness of thp creature, 
since that happiness is. itse1f the exercise of his Inind 
and his will in knowing and loving his Creator, so 
that God's honour is the creature's bli:-:
. 
Rut, furt her, the order of nature "'as in its origin 
unite(] with the order of grace, and su b
rdinated to 
it. The intervention of the Fall did not Ji
solve this 
subordination. The long ages of the Revolt only led 
up to t}H
 Re
toration, which was prophesied at thA 
nloment of the }{evoIt., and intended even before it. 
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Thus the Power divinely instituted to carryon the 
human race-the Power of civil government-the 
power which represents God in the order of nature, 
is yet subordinated by Him to the power which He 
Himself has instituted in the order of Grace. 
This second Power at the time of the l{estoration 
springs directly fronl the Person of the Son. As He 
was sent by the Father, so did He send His Apostles. 
And He conveyed that power especially to Peter and 
his heirs in the fulness of a royal priesthood which 
teaches His faith for ever. Thus no power on earth 
exists so directly instituted by God, and so nlanifestly 
vicarious of God's own power, as that of Peter, viewed 
in himself and in his heirs; and given with the 
express promisp that all the power of the enemy shall 
not prevail against it. 
In all this, God, who cannot be at variance with 
Himself, made the t\VO Powers to help each other, 
conferring upon each distinct offices, which concern 
respectively the natural and the supernatural life of 
man. 1\Ioreover, He subordinated the natural to the 
supernatural end in the person and race of the Second 
Adaul, as He had subordinated it in the person of the 
First A.dam. 
One of the greatest saints and rulers, who shines 
in the firmament of the Church with almost unparal- 
leled lustre, has expressed this union under the ilnage 
of a human body, seeing the natural light by two 
eyes, but directed by one tnind, the mind of Christ. 
He is the one Head of the two Powers, ruling in 
telnporal sovereignty by the hand of kings, in spiritual 
by the Priesthood which He has inaugurated. If 
we inlagine the one mind of the God-man thus 
ruling the Christendoln which He has made out of 
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I fimself by the t\VO eyes of the kingdoJlI anù the 
priesthood, we reach the divine iJea.1 of t he relation 
between the Ì\\ 0 Powers. Thus 
t.. Gregory "{II. 
oL
erve
 in his letter to }todolph, l)u ke of SuaLia, A.D. 
1073 : 1 'c The suvereign reigns TJlO
t gloriously, and 
tho Church's vi
our is strengthenerl, when priesthood 
and eJnpire arc joined in the unity ûf concord. There 
shouhI he no fiction, no Jross in that concor<l. Let 
us then confer together, for as the human body is 
directed in th
 natural light by two eyes, so when 
these two Jignities are united in the harnJony of pure 
religion, the hody of the Church is 
ho,vn to h
 rlllpll 
:\IH1 enlig-htened with spiritual light. Let us give 
our best attention to these nlatter
, so that when you 
have ,veIl enterell into wbat is our wish, if yon ap- 
prove of our reasons as just, you may agree with 
U
. Hut if you woulll ada or subtract anything froBI 
the line of conduct which we have tnarkecl out, wo 
shall be really, if (toll perJnit, to consent to your 
counsels:' The words" if God perlnit U indicate very 
gently that suhordination, groundt:'d upon tho pre- 
erninence of the divine la,v, anù the di\'ille Ruler 
who upbears it, which, in case of ùifference, the 
natural Blust yield to the supernatural authority. 
There is the fullest recognition that to ternporal 
sovereignty all things belong wlJÍch concern naturnl 
right. In these few words 1 think that St. Gregory 
VII. has snmnled up the settled vie\v, policy, and 
practice of all his predecessors and of all his successors 
11 pon the relation between the two Powers, and the 
ill1portance of their ngreernent for tù
 good of hun1an 
society. Never has anyone of theln denied to 
hunlan sovereignty the exercise of all those rights 


t ::\fansi. Cn[[crtio Concilioru1IL. xx. p. 75. 
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which belong to natural law. Never has anyone of 
them failed to maintain that all things \vhich belong 
to natural law are subordinate to those things which 
touch the salvation of tnan, and accordingly that 
when the two orders of things come into conflict, the 
natural must yield to the supernatural. It is obvious 
to add how Inany mixed things there nlust be, \vhich 
enter into both domains, and the treatment of which 
will affect the harnlony between the two Powers. 
From all the above it results that the denial of 
the supernatural end in man, individual or collective, 
constitutes that which is the conlplete heathenism. 
In proportion as the bearers of the Temporal Power 
have more or less approached this heathenisnl has 
their opposition to the Spirit ual Power been more 
or less intense; in pl'oportion as they have acknow- 
ledged and acted with a due regard to the super- 
natural end, they bave also acknowledged the Spiritual 
Power and acted in harmony with it.. 
The perfect ideal relation between the two Powers 
has been expressed by the term of nlarriage, in which 
Christ, the celestial Bridegroom in the Spiritual Power, 
espouses the temporal order. This image is in re- 
nlarkable accordance with the origin of the race, and 
with the prefiguration of Christ in ...
dam. It is RH if 
the divine order at the Fall fell into the backgrouncl, 
and in its slumber the human was taken out of it. 
But when the human race awoke ia the new ....ldam, 
the divine order greeted the hU111an as bone of its 
bone and flesh of its flesh, and wooed it to rule the 
world with it in the stable union of ,yedlock. This 
ilnage at least nlay serye to indicate the various re- 
lations which have hitherto existed between the two 
Powers. It is itself the ideal relation intended by 
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God. 'rhell, as a Blatter of fact, Juring the first three 
centuries the Church, with her diviup clainl
, turns 
to the 'renl poral Po" er, invitin o " it to au alliallce. 
This is the Church's relation to the heathen State, 
as it were thA tilnp of ,vooing. N eÀt the Tenlporal 
1:'owpr accepted thi
 invitation and united itself with 
the Church, so that each preserving it
 own donlain, 
thf'Y ruled tLe world together. That was the relation 
of the Church to the truly Catholic State, a Iuarriage 
disturbed by no division and Reparation, whf'n unity 
of faith pre'-ierved the Inarria
e VO\V unbroken. Each 
t.hen, indeed, mio'ht have Inisunderstanding
, becanse 
the bearers of the two l)owers, like Lushand and \\ ill', 
are human beings; but sincf' t here \va
 the foItahle 
,viII in both to preser\'e the Inarriage vow untlefiìed 
in "'ihrist, such Inisunderstandings were easily over- 
come. Perhaps this expresses the whole Illedia.'val 
condition of things in this respect as accurately as 
can be done. 'rhirdly, the TerTIporal Po\ver divorced 
itself fronl the Church's faith, auù from obedience 
to her in divine things; that is the statf'< of broken 
wf'dlock. It has ,'arious degrees. First, the hOtlse- 
wife divorces her husband and breaks the Inarital 
hand: that in itsel r constituteh the apo
tato 
tate. 
Secondly, she dissolves the marriage by entering into 
connection with anothflr, to ,vhonl 
he gives power 
over the household, and with his aid oppresses the 
la.wfnl husband: that is the position of the heretical 
State. Thirdly, the housewife will no longer tolerate 
the single rule of hirn who has alienated her froln 
her husband: she is willing to have nlore than one 
temporary connection, and amongst the luan)" per- 
haps the husband, if he will accept such terms: that 
is the position of tbe indiff
rent State. Thus ,ve get 
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from this in1age of marriage 1 an adequate measure 
of all the relations which have hitherto subsisted 
between Church and State. 
But the purpose of the foregoing chapter has been 
to set forth the ideal relation between the two 
Powers intended by God in the Incarnation and the 
Passion of His Son, and springing out of the junction 
of these two mysteries of His love. 


1 I am indebted to Phillipps' J{irchem'ccltt for this illustration 
of marriage. It is a work to which I am under many obliga- 
tions. 
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J'1'anS,/ìLÍssivn Of Spiritual AUt!lV1'ity 11'(;/1 the l'e1"son 
of O1l1' LV/I'd tv ] 'ell,]' Hud tlte ...1 pustles, as set 
fv,'tlt in the New T ':3llo/lcnt 


'fIlE Spiritual rower rests for its origin, so far 3$ all 
Christians are concerned, upun the transnli
siou of 
spiritual authority fro III the Person of our Lord to 
Peter and the A postlc
. 
That tran
JlIissiun runs up as a fact, by a living un- 
broken line of n1en to our Lord Himself. It 
ubsists 
as a kingdoIIl suLsist
. As th
 governnlents of Eng- 
land, or France, or H.ussia, or China, occupy a portiun 
of th
 f'arth, an(1 b\y that fact are rccogni
ed quite 
independently of allY recorùs which attest their rise 
and 
rowth, 80 the far greater and lJlore widely spreaJ 
governnwnt of the Church exi
ts, auJ is in full daily 
action, inJepcndently of any records which attest its 
orIgin. TJa.y by day in the SaCraJllent of Baptislll it 
adJuits children into the Christian covenant; day by 
day upon nlyriads of altars, froJH the rising to the 
setting sun, it offers the unbloody sacrifice of the 
Body and Blood of Christ; day by day in unnumbered 
confef\sionals it exercises in binding and loosing the 
S1tCranlent of Penance; day hy day its priest
 teach, 
14 2 
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support, console, uphold, in ways which it would ex- 
haust the power of language to describe, a multitude 
of its people. This is its vital force as a kingdom, 
which it has gone on exerting for nineteen hun- 
dred years without a moment's suspension. This 
vital force does not proceed from any record which 
attests it: it is not stored up in any book, but in a 
divine presence resting on a living succession of men, 
perpetuating itself, and, as a fact, it goes on increas- 
ing in volume and in the effects which it produces 
from age to age. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to draw out as accu- 
rately as we can the account of the first transmission 
of that spiritual authority by which this kingdom 
exists, as we have it recorded for us in the writings of 
the New Testament. For this purpose I shall quote 
the terms which express it as given in each of the 
four Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul and in the Apocalypse. 
First of all is the institutiou of that Priesthood 
which supports the whole spiritual superstructure, and 
from which, as the stern, all its branches spring. And 
this is seen to take place at a moment when our 
Lord's Passion n1ay be said to have begun-to be, as 
it were, the first act of it. The fullest record we have 
is that given by St. Paul in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which runs thus: (I Cor. xi. 23) " For I 
have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you: the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
He was betrayed, took bread, and giving thanks, 
broke, and said, Take ye, and eat: this is }'fy Body 
which shall be delivered for you: this do for the 
commemoration of 
le. In like n1anner also the 
chalice, after He had supped, saying, This chalice is 
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the new te::;tarnent in 11)" Blood: this do ye, as often 
as ye shall drink, for th
 commeIlloration of ::\1e." 
The ....-\postle adds in Lis own words th1.t this was an 
everlasting melnorial of the Lord's death, to continue 
until Iris second cOBling, and that it so contained the 
Lord's Body anJ Blooù that he \\'ho ate or drank 
unworthily \\ a;;; guilty of the Body and IJlood of the 
Lord. (( li
or as often as you shaH cat this breaù, and 
drink this chalice, you sh.dl show the death of the 
I
ra until rIe corne. Therefore, whosoever shall eat 
this bread or drink t.he chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the Boùy und nlooù of the Lord." 
St. Luke in the Gospel mentions the institution in 
ter'ms silnilar to thosA of St. Paul, especially in that 
he uses in respect of the l
ody the sacrificial words, 
"))0 or offer thi
 in conlluen1oration of l\le," which 
81. Paul uses of the chalice 3I
o, while St. l.Juke olnits 
theln. 
t. :\Iatthew and St. 
Iark record it more 
brietiy still, not giving the sacrifìcial worJs ill either 
ca
e; ßnd St. J ohn p:ts
e
 over the institution itself 
of the BlesseJ HaCrall1Cnt, while he adds very largely 
to tht' record of what was said by our Lord 011 the 
eve of ITis Pa"sion, ana gives three whol
 chapters 
which might aln10st be considereJ as a comment upon 
that nct of divine love. [ndeed, the opening word
, 
"I am the true Vine," EèelTI to point to the rite fiB 
ha.ving just been accomplished, and to give a divine 
interpretation of the graces stored up in it. On the 
whole, it must he said of these four accounts, even 
including tbat of St. Paul, that they are rather <<In 
all nsion to a thing otherwise well known to those for 
wholn it was written than a description of it. \Vhen 
St. Paul wrote, the Priesthood and the Sacrifice had 
been in daily operation for twenty-five or thirty years, 
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and every Christian knew by the evidence of his senses 
the full detail, both as to Priesthood and to Sacra- 
ment, of that to which reference was made. This is 
a consideration which it is requisite to bear in mind. 
No
hing could be further removed from the truth than 
to suppose that we were intended to obtain our know- 
ledge of what the Priesthood, the Divine Sacrifice, 
and the Blessed Sacrament were, merely or mainly 
from the record of thpm in the Gospel narrative. 
When this was first published in writing, they were 
institutions upon which the Church had been already 
founded; every detail of theJn was imprinted upon 
the heart of every Christian, associated with his daily 
life, and enshrined in bis practice. To a heathen 
reading the Gospel, the words, "Do this in com- 
IDPmoration of l\Ie," might be an enigma; while to 
a Christian they carried the power of which his whole 
spiritual being was the growth. 
The inst,itution of the Blessed Sncrament and of 
the Priesthood which is to offer the Sacrifice is enacted 
by our Lord on the eve of His Passion before the 
Apostles collected together, as He is about to make 
the offering in commemorating which for ever, until 
Iris final coming, the Priesthood consists. Thus the 
moment of the institution is so chosen as to connect 
it nlost intimately not only with His Person, but with 
that act of our Lord wherein He is our High Priest, 
and in reference to which His own words of institu- 
tion carry so deep a significance. Our Lord gave to 
His Apostles what they were to receive themselves, 
and give to others to the end of the world, tbe same 
precisely which was to b
 offered on that day for the 
sin of the world. This is very exactly intimated in 
the tense llsed in the original; not a future but a 
VOL. IV. K 
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present tense: "Take, eat: this is l\ly Boù) which is 
being broken for yon"; as if the action of Iris inlnlo- 
lation had begun. 
As the whole tlivine rni
sion of our Lord is col- 
lected up in lIis Priesthood, and no less the whole 
power which He left to 1 Ii
 Church, every circnrn- 
stance of titHe, place, and occasion which belongs to 
its institution ha
 to be note<l, and this in particular, 
that it is bestowed before 11 is death, and that it is 
the only power which i
 recordeil to have heen actu- 
ally bef\towed before it. })erhaps it would be Inore 
correct to say that J lis ùeath is the crownin u ' act of 
the l
ucharistic J nstitntion, and accornpanies the In- 
stitution. 'rhe word
 of 8t. John are, " Jesus knowin
 
tbat ]Iis honr was COtlle that ]fe should pass out of 
this \VorlJ to the Father, lIe loved theln unto the 
end," words by which he introduces the account of 
that last pVf'uing of onr Lord's life. 
The basis of the whole structure bein
 thus laid in 
the act which Legan our Lord's Pa.ssion and COlli memo- 
rates it for e\?er, we proceed to the testi mony of the 
several f10spels as to the investiture of the Church's 
rulers wbich followed the P;lssion. 
I. The words in wlaich 
t. 
Iatthew records the 
transnlission of spiritual power frolll the Person of our 
Lord after ] Ii
 Hesurrection are the followinf!' :-" 'rho 
eleven disci pIes went into Galilee, unto the 1uountain 
",here J csns had appointed theln. . . . ...\.nd Jesus 
caIne and spoke to theIn, 
aying, A 11 power is given 
to :\1e in heaven and in earth. Go forth, therefore, 
and make disciples all nations, baptiziug then1 in 
thA nalne of the l.'ather, and of the Son, and of the 
1Ioly Ghost, teaching the1u to observp' all things 
what
oever I have conllnanded you: filHl behold I 
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an1 with you all days, even to the consulnmatIon of 
the world." 
The power thus given as recorded by St. 
fatthew, 
comes direct from Christ, as an outflowing of His all- 
power in heaven and on earth. ] t is an universal 
power, co-extensive with all the purposes for which 
the Church has been created, and encturing so long 
as the Church endures, through the accompanying 
presence of the Lord. It is given to the Apostles 
collectively as to one body. 
But St. l\fatthew, in a fornler part of his Gospel, 
had recorded a IllOSt renlarkaLle and singular prolnise 
made to Peter, or rather a group of four pronlises 
fonning one n1ass. The first was that he should be 
the Rock on which Christ would build His Church; 
the second, that against this the gates of hell should 
not prevail; the third, that Christ would give to him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven; the fourth, that 
whatsoever he should bind on earth should be bound 
in heaven, and whatsoever he should loose on earth 
should be loosed in heaven. 
Iatthew (xviii. 17, 18) 
had also recorded, a little later, a prolnise n
ade to the 
A postles collectively, in which our Lord, after refer- 
ring to the Church as an authoritative tribunal for all 
His people, had added, "Alnen, I say to you, what- 
soever you shall bind upon earth shall be bound also 
in heaven, and whatsoever you sha.ll loose upon earth 
shall he loosed also in heaven." This promise then 
contained a part of the fourfold promise already made 
to Peter, with the limitation, however, not only that 
it was made to the Apostles conjointly, whereas it had 
been made to Peter singly, but also that it was de- 
tached froln the other part of the promise so given to 
Peter. \Vith respect to the first point, a power vested 
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in a Hody, with the condition that it be exercised by 
conUl1on consent, differs greatly froIlI the sanle power 
vested in the Head of that Body, to be exerci
ed by 
hinl singly. It ditfers, as far as the conception of 
aristocracy differs from the conception of lllonarchy. 
.\nd tht" second point ahnve noted, that the pronli
p 
thus given to the Apostles is det'tched frolH the other 
parts of the pronlise which had been given to Peter, 
corro1.>orate
 this tli:...tinction. The powers which indi- 
cate Inonarchy lie in t ho
e parts of the proln ise which 
\ver(1 not given to t hp. ..Apostlt-'
 conjointly. 
The whole testimony of 
Iatthew, therefore, con- 
sists in the proolise of powers which he- record
 to 
Lave beeu ulade before the Resurrection, and in the 
giving of po\vers \vhich he records to hav'e been Inade 

fter it. 
2. 'fhe testilHony of !\fark is contained in the last 
six ver
e
 of hi.s l1-o
ppl: cc .Antl 1Ie 
aitl to theln (the 
eleven)) Go ye into the \vhole \vorld and preach the 
gospel to every creature. I te that 1Jelieveth and is 
1.>a ptized shall be saveù, but he that believeth not 
shall be COnÒPHl1letl. .\ nd t hese 
igns shall fullow 
thenl that believe: in 'Iy nal1l6 shall they cast out 
devils; they shall speak with ne\\ tongues; they 
shall take up serpents; alld if they shall drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
their hands upon the sick, and they f5halI recover. 
And the Lord ,T esus, after lIe had spoken to them, 
'vaR taken np into heaven, and sitteth on tbe right 
hand of God. But they went forth nnrl preached 
everywhere, the I
ord ,vorking withal. and confirlning 
the word with signs that followed." 
Here also the po,ver comes direct from Christ. It 
is univer
al in its range ana pern13nent in duration. 
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It is given to the Apostolic Body, and St. l\lark 
attaches to it the perpetual accompaniment of miracu- 
lous effects, which he connects with the session of our 
Lord at the right hand of God, as witnessing to the 
truth of the Apostolic mission. l\Ioreover, he further 
implies that so long as the session at the right Land 
of God continues, the divine effects ,vhich proceed 
from it shall continue also. 
It is remarkable that St. l\Iark's Gospel, which is 
the Gospel of Peter, set forth by his disciple at his 
instance, is the only one of the four which does not 
record either the promise or the conveyance of the 
special power bestowed upon Peter. 
3. St. Luke's record is this: Our Lord coming to 
the Apostles on the evening' of His Resurrection be- 
stows upon thenl His peace; convinces them that He 
has risen again; eats with then}; illuminates their 
mind to understand the Scriptures and the need of 
His Passion. "..A,.nd He said to them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead the third day; and that 
penance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
.A.nd you are witnesses of these things. And behold 
I send the prolllise of 11y Father upon you; but stay 
you in the city until you be indued \vith power from 
on high. And He led them out as far as Bethania, 
and lifting up His hands, He blessed t hen1. And it 
came to pass while He blessed thel11 He departed 
from them and was carried up into heaven." 
Luke completes his account in the Acts, where 
he says our Lord "showed Himself alive, after His 
Passion, to the Apostles, whonl He had chosen by 
many proofs, for forty days appearing to them and 
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speaking uf the kingdurn of Gud. A rIll eating to- 
getheI' with theIll, lie coullnantlpd therll that they 
should not depart frolll J crn
alern, hut should wait 
for th
 pron)i
(' of the Father, which you have heard, 
saith I [e, Ly 
[y Inouth. For John indeed baptized 
,vith water, but you 
hall he hapti7.ed with the lIoly 
Ghost not Inan)"' days hence. They, therefore, who 
were come tugether asked Ifirn, saying, Lonl, wilt 
Thou at this ti lue restore again the kingdoln to 
Israel? But lle said to then), I t is not for you to 
know the titHCS or Illoments which the .Father hath 
put in I fis own power; but yon ::;hall receive the 
puwer of thp IIoly Ghost cOIning upon you, and 
yuu shall be witnesses unto )le in Jerusalem, and 
in all .fn(1e:l, antI 
arnaria, and even to the nttprrHost 
part of the earth. _\nd when lIe had said these 
things, while th
y looked on, H
 was raise(l up, and 
a cloud received IIirll out of their sight,." 
The power thus promi
t'd as nbout to bo be
towed 
in terms 
o concise and yet so arllple, as "the pronJÏse 
of the Fnther sent dow'11 by the ð(ìn,'" the power 
frorH on high," "t he power of the IIoly G hest conlÏng 
11 pOll you," is afterwards describetl in the events 
which took place on the Day of Pentpcost. These 
therefore snppletnent or give their full tnenning to 
St. Luke's accon nt of the transn1Ïssion of spiritual 
authority. It is a power coming down on the 
l\.post1es in a Body direct from Christ-the power, 
in fact, which rnakf's the Church to be what she is. 
It is a visible descent of that perpetual presence of 
the IIoly Ghost within her which is her ]ife, by which 
she is the kingdonl of God on earth-a power uni- 
versal and permanent. 
It is given to the 
\.postolic College collectively, 
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and there is no Inention here of a special power 
given to Peter. But St.. Luke in his account of the 
Last Supper introduces in a manner peculiar to 
hiInself a special prerogative promised by our Lord 
to Peter. To gather its whole force, it is necessary 
carefully to study the context in which it is found. 
1m mediately after his reference to the institution of 
the Lord's Supper and the announcement that there 
,vas one aInong them who should betray his Lord, St. 
Luke writes: (( And there was also a strife an10ng 
them which of them should seenl to be greater. And 
He said to them, The kings of tIle Gentiles lord it 
over them; and they that have power over them are 
called beneficent. But you not so; but he that is the 
greater alnong you, let him become as the younger, 
and he that is the leader, as he that serveth. For 
which is greater, he that sitteth at table or he that 
serveth? Is not he that sitteth at table? but I am 
in the midst of you as he that servetb. And you 
are they who have continued with 1\1e in ::\Iy tempta- 
tions: and I dispose to you, as :ßIy Father has dis- 
posed to 
Ie, a kingdom; that you may eat and drink 
at 
Iy table in :BIy kingdonl, and 111ay sit upon thrones 
judging t he twelve tribes of Israel. And the Lord 
said, Simon, Sinlon, behold Satan has desired to have 
you, that he ll1ay sift you as wheat. But I bave 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and thou 
being once converted, confirm thy brethren. 'Vho 
said to Hilll, Lord, I an1 ready to go with Thee 
both into prison and to death. And He said, I say 
to thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day till 
thou thrice deniest that thou knowest 
Ie. And 
He said to them, 1Vhen I sent you without purse 
and scrip and shoe
, did you want anything? But 
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they 
mid, Nothing. Then ðaid II
 unto thPIH, Hut 
now, he that hath a purse let him take it, and like- 
wi
e a scrip, and h
 that hath not, let him sell his 
coa.t and buy a, sword. For I say unto you that this 
which is written must yet be fulfilled in 
[è, 'And 
with the wicked wa
 IIe reckon
d.' For the things 
concerning 
re havp an elld. But they said, Lord, 
behold here are two s" ord
. And lIe fiaid to theIn, 
It is enough." 
"... e may judge of the irnportance uf this couversa.. 
tion by the fact that the space gi ven to it by St. Luke 
makes Inuch IHorp than ha.lf of his ,vhole record, so 
far as the events are concerned which took place in 
the upper chamber, while it exceeùs the whole record 
of thosp eventE
 given eit her by St. )[atthew or St. 

lark. III fact, it constitutes the Blain addition which 
St. Luke has made to the record of the first two 
l
vaDgelists, and, viewed as that additioD, it specially 
draws our nutice to hi
 rea
on for insertin
 it. The 
incident thus dwelt upon by St. Luke with so lUuch 
detail is omitted Hot only by St. :\[atthew and 
t. 
1Iark, hut by St. John abo. I f we view the narrative 
of the Passion as a whole, given by the fonr .Evange- 
lists, it is as special a contribution to it by St. I.Juke 
as the conversation given by St. .John. 
And here, first, it ma) Le again rerl1arked, that uur 
knowleùge of the institution either of the Priesthood 
or of the BlesseJ Sacrament did not depend upon its 
record in the Gospels, bccau
A Loth were in
titutiolls 
of the divine kingdoln carried into effect before the 
Gospels wert-> published, and exhibited in the daily 
action of the Church. But our knowledge of a con- 
test having' arisen among the Apostles at thp very 
tinle our Lord was speaking of one out of the Apos.. 
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tolic College itself who was to betray Him -a contest 
the subject of which regarded the person who should 
be the greater in that College-does depend upon the 
written record of it. lIenee the selection of it to 
occupy so large a part in so short a narrative, as well 
as to form al most the whole addition which St. Luke 
was to contribute to the previous record of St. l\Iatthew 
and St. 
lark, shows that sornething was contained in 
it which was to be kept in perpetual remembrance 
among Christians. 
First, then, our Lord does not put aside this con- 
test, but proceeds to determine it. He dra,vs the 
strongest contrast between heathen domination, such 
as it both was then and had been in past time, and 
Christian government, which as yet was not, but was 
to be. "The kings of the earth lord it over theIn, 
and they that have power over them a.re called bene- 
ficent. But you not so; but he that is the greater 
alnong you, let hilll become as the younger, 3nd he 
that is the leader, as he that serveth." Thus" a 
greater" and "a leader" in the Apostolic College is 
pointed out as to be. But it is also pointed out that 
the type and example of this superior is our Lord 
Hilnself. It is the character of one who represents 
Hinl. " For which is greater, he that sitteth at table 
or he that servetll? Is not he that sitteth at table? 
but I am in the midst of you as he that serveth." If 
the character of our Lord's example is here pointed 
at on the one hand, on the other the greatness of the 
rule to be exercised is indicated. In both, in the 
character of the rule as being a service to those who 
are ruled, and as representing our Lord Himself, the 
application makes itself felt.. The superior was to 
exercis
, not a domination which had become the 
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J1l3rk of Gentile killg
, Lut a servicø fur the good of 
the governeù such as Christ in all llis n1inistry had 
shown. The words recorded Lv' St. Luke bring back 
those recorded Ly St. John, which our Lorù haù 
uttered j lIst Lefore: "I
now you what I have dont' to 
you ? Yon call IDe 'laster and Lord, and you Eay 
well, for so I aln. If then I, being your Lorù and 

Ia
ter, have wa
hel1 your feet, you also ought to 
wash one another's feet. For I have given you an 
exarnple, that as I have done to you, so you <10 also." 
If this had Leen all which 
t. Luke had recorded, the 
eÀistf'nce of n. Superior in tht' Church after the pattern 
of Christ lIirnseJf ll1Îght have Leen inferred as to 
come. 
But our Lord then proceeds to speak positively of 
a kingdom which lIe \Vas setting up, and of the place 
in it which the .A..postles 
hould hold: cc Anù you are 
they who have continueJ with 
[e in 
[y telnptations; 
and I di
pose to you, as )Iy .Fa.tht>r hath di
püsed to 

le, a kingdonl; t hat you rnay eat and drink at )Iy 
table, in )Iy kingdoJu, and rnay sit npon thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of I::)raeI." From these worùs 
we gather that in the kingllom thus announced there 

houlù be not only one Su perior after the pattern of 
Cbrist-" the greater anù the leader "-but the Col- 
lege of the twelve, sitting on throne
, and judging the 
whole people of God. rrbe kingdoJll and its rulers are 
correlative and co-enduring. ,\.nd ig not the whole 
orùer of the Episcopate synl boli
ed in these words, 
as well as the distinctive ran1. of the twelve .Apostles? 
For do not they in their heirs carryon through the 
whole duration of the kingJonl on earth the lnysteries 
of that wonderful priesthood in
tituted at this moment" 
eating and drinking at His table in I fis kingdom, and 
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judging His people in the tribunal which has refer- 
ence to it ? 
This interpretation seems intill1ated in tho words 
that follow, in which an attack is spoken of as to 
be made upon all the rulers of this kingdom; and 
not, as it would seenl, a passing but a continuing 
attack. "And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not; and thou, being once converted, con- 
firm thy brethren." He singles out one Apostle, and 
speaking of the whole Body in the plural as the object 
of the attack, declares that He has prayed for that 
one, that he may be able, at a future time, when he 
has been converted, to confirm his brethren. Peter, 
supposing that our Lord spoke of the actual moment, 
said to Him, " Lord, I am ready to go with Thee both 
into prison and to death. And He said, I say to thee, 
Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, till thou thrice 
deniest that thou knowest l\Ie." 
Thus pointedly did our Lord exclude the time then 
present from that at which Peter should confirm his 
brethren. The event indeed showed that, so far fron} 
confirming them during the night of the Passion and 
the subsequent Crucifixion, his faith and his conduct 
conspicuously failed. \Vhile all deserted Him and 
fled, Peter denied Him. 
But of what tillie, then, did our Lord speak? of 
what attack? of what confirmation to be rendered by 
Peter? 
The words which follow seem to give an answer 
to these questions. "And He said to them, 'Vhen 
I sent you without purse, and scrip, aDd shoes, did 
you \vant anything? TInt they 
aid, Nothing. Then 
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aiJ lIe unto then}, But now he that hath a purse, 
Jet hilll take it, and likewi:jc a 
crip, and he tbat hath 
not, let him sell his coat, and buy a sword. 
'or I 
say to you, that this that is "ritten Inust yet be ful- 
filled in 'Ie, & .l
nò \vith the wicked \\ as lie reckoned.' 
For the things concerning- )Ic have an end. ...\uJ they 

mia, Lord, hehold here aro two sworùs. .A.ud lIe saiù 
to theIn, It is enough." 
Our Lord thus contrasts all the tilDe of liis ulinistry, 
when l{e was with them, their visibl
 
laster, Lord, 
and Comforter, when IIe sent thenl forth with instruc- 
tions, after fulfilling which they were to return to 
lIin}, with another period, when 1 te "as to be taken 
fronl them: when they were to go forth in Ilis power, 
but without tbe re
ource uf ] lit- visible Headship and 
the cOlufort of His vi
ible presence. That period, is 
the whole tilne d urillg which the Apo
tolic Ininistry 
--the eating and drinking at Jlis talJle, and the 
sitting on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
-colltinu
s. })uring all this titHe thp attack of 
which our Lord spoke is going on: there is one whu 
rlesires to have thenl that he way sift thelI1 dS wheat: 
there is one also who
e faith, in virtue of our Lord's 
prayer, fails not, and ,vho i
 appointed to "confinn 
his brethren." P
ter Rnfl t he cleven, as individ ual 
men, passed away and went to their reward; but the 
king-donI of which OUI' liard \\ as speaking, and which 
lIe disposed to thenl, did not pass, nor by conse- 
quence its rulers, neither those who were tu be sifted 
as wheat, nor he who was to confirrll his brethren. 
Thus òuring all that tirIle \vhich was to begin 
after ITis passion, death, and resurrection, when the 
kingdoll1 was disposed to the .A postles, when tbe 
..\.postolic rninistry was being carried on, and when 
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the undying enmity of the great enelny ,vas to be 
shown in the persistence of his attack, the chaff is 
burnt, the wheat is sifted, and the Confirmer, after 
having been converted, is in the midst of his brethren 
anù perforrns his work. 
Thus completely does our Lord answer the question 
of the strife which had arisen among the Apostles, 
and so great is the pertinence of the narrative thus 
introduced by St. Luke, so important its bearing upon 
all future history. rfhese fifteen verses should be 
01 
considered in their whole context. rrhey introduce a 
totally new incident, consisting mainly of the addition 
made by St. Luke to the t,vo points which are 
common to his own record and that of the first and 
second 
vangelist, that is, the declaration of our 
Lord as to the disciple who should betray IIin1, and 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist. It win th us 
appear that St. Luke distinguishes Peter fronl the 
other Apostles, and the power promised to hÎ1n of 
confirming his brethren from the powers given to hirn 
in COll1n10n with them, no less rnarkedly than St. 
l\Iatthew and St. John, though in quite other lan- 
guage. His narrative in the Acts of what took place 
on the Day of Pentecost completes his statement in 
his Gospel concerning that " prornise of the ]"ather," 
and " power of the I-Ioly Ghost" coming down, with 
which the Apostles were to be endued. So likewise, 
his narrative, from the Day of Pentecost through 
eleven chapters of tbe Acts, to the end of the time 
during ,vhich he speaks of the whole Conege of th
 
Apostles, their preaching and miracles} illustrates 
what is meant in his Gospel by the special office 
here promised to Peter of "confirming his brethren." 
For Peter throughout appears at the head of the 
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Apostles. IIis }}riruacy is exhibited in action fronl 
the first nlention on the Day of l)entecost itself, 3S 
in tho \vords, "Peter, standing up with the eleven, 
lifteù np his voice and spoke to the!u." _1.t the saUlC 
titne his supprvision of the whol
 work, cotnprising 
the first period of the Church's history, while the 
Apostles acted in one country togeth
r nnd until they 
separah_'ò, is stated in the words, c, Peter, as he went 
through, visiting aU," \\ hich indeed !lIay be said to 
ht' a cOlllpén<liulll of the whole narl'ative. Anù of 
hint alone is it recorded that, when he was in prison, 
"prayer was Inatlp \vit IlOut ceasillg Ly the eh l1rch 
unto God for hiuI." 
This, then, i
 the testinlon)"p of St. Luke considered 
as a whole, contained partly in the Gospel, partly in 
the l\ct
, as to the translnission of spiritual power, 
anù such is tho very reluarkaLle addition which he 
contributes to the narratives given by hi:, predecessors, 

t. 'fatthe\\ ana St. 
Iark. 
4. The testimony of St. J oh n as to the transn1Ïs- 
sion of spiritual pow
r Inay be divitled, aç; in the cases 
of St. ::.\latth
w anù St. Luke, into the prolnises which 
he records ag tHade Lefore our Lord's Pa
sion a.nd 
the fulfihllent which he recorùs as HInde after lIi
 
}{,esu rrection. 
The proluises are coutainf}d ill that 
aUle wondrous 
disconr:::>e of onr Lord to }l is .A postIes, of which 

t. Luke has pre
ervetl for us another portion in 
thp passage just tranf'criLeù. 'rltey are given to 
the .A postolic Body col1ectively, find, 
o far as 
they refer to this particular point, the translni5=sion 
of spiritual power, are contained in the following 
verses :- 
"\Vhat.socver you shall ask the Father in 1\ly 
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nanle, that will I do: that the Father may be glori- 
fied in the Son. If you shall ask 1\le anything in 
l\Iy name, that will I do.-And I will ask the Father, 
and He shall give you another Paraclete, that He 
JURY abide 'with you for ever: the Spirit of truth, 
\vhom the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him 
not, nor knoweth Him: but you shall know Him, 
because He shall abide with you, and shall be in you. 
I will not leave you orphans: I will COlne to you.- 
These things have I spoken to you, abiding with you. 
But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in 
Iy narne, He will teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your Inind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you. Peace I leave with you, l\Iy peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth, do I give 
unto you.-If you abide in 1\le, and l\Iy words abide 
in you, you shan ask whatsoever you will, and it shall 
be done unto you.- You have not chosen 1\1e: but I 
have chosen you; and have appointed you, that you 
should go, and should bring forth fruit; and your 
fruit should remain: that whatsoever you shall ask of 
the Father in 1\ly naIne, lIe Ina.y give it you.-I tell 
you the truth: it is expedient to you that I go: for 
if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you: but 
if I go, I will send Him to you.- But when He, the 
Spirit of truth, is COln
, He will teach you all truth. 
For He shall not speak of Himself: but what thilJgs 
soever He shall hear, He shall speak, and the things 
that are to come He shall show you. He shall gloriîy 
1\le: because He shall receive of l\Iine, and show it to 
you.-And in that day you shall not ask 1\le any- 
thing. Amen, amen, I say to you: if you ask the 
Father anything in l\Iy name, Hp will give it you.- 
Sanctify theln in truth. Thy word is truth. As Thou 
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hn
t sent "\1e into the worlù, I also have sent thelu 
into the world." 
In these words our Lord foretell
 and promises thp 
cOIning of the Paraclete to Iris _\postleR, whol}} lie 
\vould ::;end to thelI1 from Jfis Fathpr, and the per- 
petual p05...;ession of truth \\- hich the Paraclete, by Iris 
presence, would confer upon them, and our Lord also 

ays how lIe \Voult1 hesto\\ on theln Ilis own lllis
ion, 
received frolH the Father. There was the prolni
e of 
a vast and rnanifuh1 
pil'itllal power invohred in these 
thingE, which \ve do not attenlpt to <Iraw out. \V{, 
p
lSS to the rl'conl of St. John as to the he
towal 
of spiritual power ulade Ly our Lord on the eve of 
I lis re:-õnrrectioll to t hp asselll hIed 
\ po
tle
. 
\ cleaT. 
a.nd striking connection and correspondence between 
the bestowal and the prolni
e are here to be heen. 

\n interval of thl'
e days only in tinlt:
 had taken 
placp, but in it t.he passion and resurrection of our 
Lara had been accolnplished. 
,. Now when it was late that sanle day, the first 
day of thr> \\cek, :tnd the aoors wel'e shut, \\ here thp 
disciples were g-atheret1 together for fear of the Jews, 
J e
l1S canle and stood in theo ll1Ïd:-ìt, and 
aid to theu} : 
Peace be to you. ..\.nd when lIe had said thi", lIe 
showed thern 
Iis hand
 and I tis side. 'fhe disciples 
therefore were glatl \\' hen t bt,y 
aw the Lord. lIe 

aid therefore to theln fig-sin: Pencp be to you. As 
the Father ha
 sent )fe, I also 
el)(l you. 'Vhen lIe 
had said this, lIe breathed on thel}}; and J-{e said to 
theln: Receive ye th
 Iloly Ghost. 'Vhosf-' sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them: and WhOfiP sins 
yon shall retain, they are retained." 
In the
e few word
, nt1tlresged to the 
\postles to- 
gether, our LorJ would seenl to have conveycd a 
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power as universal and as direct from Himself as 
that contained in the corresponding passages of the 
three preceding Evangelists. Nothing could be want- 
ing to that mission of which it is said, "As the 
Father hath sent 
Ie, I also send you"; nothing to 
the fulness of the grace communicated by the Lord 
breathing on them, and saying, "Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost" ; ,vhile the conc1uding words coincide exactly 
with the promise made to the Apostles in St. l\Iatthew, 
that they should receive the power to forgive or to 
retain sins. In this interview with His Apostles on 
the evening of the day of His resurrection, He con- 
veys to them the full apostolate in terms the sim- 
plicity of which is only equalled by their majesty. 
Had the testimony of St. John stopped here, it 
would have seemed to give to the A postles every 
attribute of power needed for their work. And it 
is to be noted that St. Peter was present with his 
brethren, St. Thomas alone being absent, and so, not- 
withstanding his recent fall, was included in that 
grant to the Apostolic College. 
But St. J obn, in the last chapter of his Gospel, 
has added to it a record of that famous scene wherein 
our Lord bestowed on Peter singly a power as uni- 
versal as that contained in the fourfold promise 
recorded by St. l\Iatthew, a power also completely 
including the power given collectively to the Apostles 
in the four Evangelists. Indeed, we seem to hear 
the same voice sounding which said, "The kings of 
the Gentiles lord it over them, and they that have 
power over them are called beneficent. But you not 
so; but he that is the greater among you, let him 
become as the younger, and be that is the leader, 
as be that serveth" : when the Lord said to Peter
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cc Simon, son of John, lovest thou ::\Ie 1110re than 
these? Feed 
ly lambs: be shepherd over Jly 
sheep; feed 
Iy sheep." lIo\v else \V dS it possible 
for Eternal Love to give so stupendous a charge and 
power in language so tender? 
But considering that our Lord had already hestowed 
a n1ission on the Apostles collectively, which lie 
likened to the 1l1issiol1 receivp<l by ] Iin1self f1'ol11 the 
Father, what could these words Inean save the uni- 
ver
al pa8torship of Christ's !i"lock ? \Vhat 'JUu/"(
 could 
Peter receive than tho others, in answer to his greater 
love for hi
 'laster, except this r 
The passages now quoted contain thA whole 
account ,vhich we possess, as written in th(1i Gospels, 
of the spiritual authority first prolnif'eJ, and then 
communicated by Christ to the .r\ postles and to }>eter. 
They cOlnprehend two classes of pa.
snges, those 
which regard the Apostolic College collectively, anù 
thos
 "bich regard Peter singly. .And this division 
is maùe the more rell1arkable by the fact that no 
po\ver is either promised or conveyed to any A postle 
distinctly from the rest except to Peter. 
In ef'timating their relative force, on the one 
hand, tho full lueaning Inu
t he given to each of 
these classes; on the other, no interpretation can be 
adn1Ïtted whicb puts one cln.s
 into conflict with the 
other. That interpretation alone can be sounù which 
hinds then1 in one harmonious whole. 
rrhe passages above quoteJ, adtlressed to the 
Apostles collectively, contain an universal super- 
natural power \vhich is conveyed to a Body consisting 
of the Apostles, is coextensive with the neeùs of that 
Body, and is to last so long as the l
ody is to last. 
1\Ioreover, the language used hy each l
vangelist is 
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sufficient by itself, without reference to the others, to 
express the con vey&nce of this power, but at the same 
time the language of each several Evangelist corre- 
sponds to the meaning of the others. 
If we take the passages addressed to Peter 
singly, we find a power of Headship superadded to 
the former power which had been conveyed to the 
Apostles as a Col1ege. This Headship is conveyed 
in various expressions, such as the Rock on which 
the divine 110nse is built, while to it the promise 
of perpetual stability is attached; the Keys, which 
indicate the supreme power in the divine l(ingdom; 
the power to bind and to loose everything in heaven 
and earth, as given not to a collective Body, but tc 
one singly. This distinction in the tern1S of the 
grant greatly enlarges the authority of the recipient 
by removing all restraint arising from common actioÍ1. 
Furthermore, Peter Js told to confirm the brethren, 
and to him is entrusted the Pastorship of the divine 
Flock. Each of these five things indicates sovereignty; 
together they express it with cumulative evidence. 
Each of these five things also indicates not collective 
sovereignty given to a college of men, but the sove- 
reignty proper to a single person. 
These passages in three several Evangelists ad- 
dreased to Peter singly correspond to each other 
even more closely than the former class of passages 
corresponds to each other, and the power conveyed 
in them is a power n10re definitely rnarked than the 
power conveyed in the other. 
Again, the two classes of passages, as given in the 
several Evangelists, may be separately com pared in 
the case of each; as 
latt. xxviii. 18-20, given to 
the College, with 
Iatt. xvi. 17- I 9, promised to 
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the individual; as Luke xxiv. 46-49 and Acts i. 
3-9, fiS said to all, with Luke xxii. 3 I, 32, pro- 
phesied of Peter singly. Lastly, the various ,vords 
addressed to the ..Apostles collectively in the discourse 
after the La"t Supper and the gift of the IIoly 
Ghost breathed on them together in John xx. 21-23, 
Inay be cOIn pared with the charge to reter alone 
recorded in John xxi. I 5- 17. The result of the 
TIlOst careful and accurate cOIHparison will be to see 
that the full power given to the 
\postolic College in 
thp concluding words of St. 'latthew's Gospel is not 
interfered with by the lIeadship proluised to Peter 
in chap. xvi. 17-19. In Luke, the power from on 
high, and again the power of the IIoly Ghost coming 
down upon the ....\postolic CoIlege, do not exclude the 
confirlning power pron1Ïsed to one of thenl. In John, 
the universal ....\postolic Ini
sion and the iluparting 
of thp, Holy Ghost, be
towed by Christ upon the 
Apostles in comlnon, so far from being opposed to the 
universal Pastorship conferred upon Peter by onr 
Lord on the shore of the lake, receive as it ,vere their 
completion and crown in the privileges of the Head. 
St. l\Iark alone, the Evangelist who wrote froIH 
St. Peter's side and at his direction, has no dis- 
tinction of pa

ages, sonle of which relate to the 
Apostles collectively, others to l>eter singly. lie 
gives only one class of passages, that which expre
ses 
the powers given to the Apostles in COlnmon. Bnt 
]'Iatthew and Luke, while they record only the first 
class of passages relnting to po,vers given after the 
}{esurrection, record also singular Promises made to 
Peter by our Lord before His Passion. St. John 
alone, writing last, and in that purpose of supple- 
menting the preceding Gospeh'i which so renlarkably 
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belongs to hin1, gives both worùs addressed and 
powers assigned after the Resurrection to the Apostles 
collectively, and words addressed and powers as- 
signed to Peter singly. He records the creation 
of the universal Pastorship, binding together, as it 
were, in one harmony the whole narrative in the 
four Gospels of the power given by our Lord for 
the establishment of His Church. "As l\ly Father 
sent Me, I also send you," addressed to a company 
of men, and the gift of the Holy Ghost accompanied 
with the power to remit or retain the sins of men, 
seem to eln brace all the po\vers of the Apostolate. 
So, too, the words in the promise, "\Vhen He, the 
Spirit of truth, be come, He shall lead you by the 
hand into all truth," contain the whole gift of main- 
taining revealed truth in the world; while the solemn 
charge, thrice given, and in the presence of his 
breth ren, to feed the sheep of Christ, addressed to 
one singly, reveals all the powers of the Primacy. 
St. Luke says of our Lord, that "He sho,ved 
IIimself ali\?e after His Passion, by many proofs, for 
forty days appearing to the Apostles, and speaking 
of the kingdolll of God." We have quoted all that 
we possess in the written record of that intercourse, 
so far, that is, as concerns t.he government of the 
kingdom which He was estabìishing. It would be p 
great error to suppose that what wö possess in the 
written record is all th at took place. There is a 
double warning of St. John given to prevent pre- 
cisely such an error. Immediately after his account 
of our Lord's first and second appearance to the 
Apostles together, he adds, ":rvIany other signs also 
did Jesus in the sight of His disciples, which are 
not written in this book. But these are written 
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that you nw,y believe that J eSUb i
 the Christ., the 
Son of God, and tha.t, bt>lieving, you Inay have life 
in lfis nalne." .A.nd imrnediately after his record of 
the Pastorship conferretl on Peter, he closl'
 his (,{ospel 
,vith the words, "But there are also many other 
things which ,Jesus did, which, if they were ,vritten 
everyone, the world itself, I think, would not be 
able to contain the books tha.t bhouhl bp written." 
The inference frorH t hef'
 pa
sages would be the 
same which meditation on the whole subject would 
suggest, that in the gn
at forty days between TfiR 
l
e
urrection and Ascension our Lord instructed Ilis 
l\postles perfectly in all that they needed to know 
concerning the kingdom of God for the execution of 
their office as God's rninisters for its propagation. 
U nùer this head would fall the llufnber and nature of 
the sacrarnent
, their ritual-in bhort, the government 
of the Church as a spiritual society. Of the details 
which regarded these subjects, nothing was made 
known ill the writings: of which even the first in 
time, the Gospel of 
t. 
latthew, began to be pub- 
lished many yea.rs after the Church had been carried 
on in its appointed order. The siulple statement 
of the fact is enough to Rhow that for the Chris- 
tians therllselves these Jetails were not needed to 
be expressed in a \vriting which H1ight fan into 
other than Christian hand
. But to lay then! open 
to the heathen empire, in the midst of which the 
Ch nrch was rising, would havr constituted a gratui- 
tous danger, and would have contradicted \vhat we 
know to have been the discipline of discretion long 
practised Juring the era of per
ecntion. It \vas pre- 
cisely the polity of the Church at which the Roman 
State \\ ould takE' 11m hr:1g'p. Thn
 thp powers which 
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are req uisite for establishing and perpetuating this 
polity were recorded as having been conveyed to the 
Apostles under general beads. The language used 
for this purpose has a terseness, a concentration, a 
sublimity which betokens the voice of a Sovereign, 
the fiat of a Legislator. It befits the Person of the 
'Vord in the construction of His divine work. It 
harmonises admirably with those eight words upon 
the 
1ount which sustain and reveal a ,vhole fabric of 
divine philosophy and Christian Life. 
Thus the central mystery of divipe love, carrying 
in it the perpetual presence of the Incarnate God in 
His Church and the institution of the Priesthood, is 
referred to in the briefest terms, as given to the 
Apostles by our Lord on the eve of His Passion: 
"This do in commemoration of 11e." The authority 
which He bestowèd on them after His Resurrection 
is, as St. 
Iatthew states it, a power to confer sacra- 
ments and to teach all nations, carrying with it an 
obligation upon those who are taught of obedience 
to all which the Apostles should enjoin as commanded 
by Christ, and a promise of His perpetual presence 
with them in the -fulfilment of the office. As St. 
Mark states it, a power to teach all nations, to dis- 
pense sacraments, and to work miracles, accompanied 
by the co-operation of Christ sitting at tbe right hand 
of God. As St.. Luke states it, the promise of the 
Father sent upon them by Christ; power from on 
high; power of the Holy Ghost caming upon them; 
baptism with the Holy Ghost: all which is, in this 
case, elucidated by what took place on the Day of 
Pentecost. .l..t\..s St. John states it, such a mission of 
the Apostles by Christ as Christ received from the 
Father, and the gift of the Holy Ghost proceeding 
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fronl the mouth of Chri
t, together with the power of 
ren1Ïtting and retaining sins. 
All this ,vas power bestowed upon the Apostles col- 
lectively, ,vhich l>eter, as one of theIn, shareJ. 
The privileges recorded to have been bestowed on 
Peter, if ,ve treat, as we rDu"t, the prolnise and the 
fulfilnlent a
 of equal force, are 
ix- 
The fir:5t, to be the Itock on which ChrÌbt \vouh1 
build Iris Church. 
The Recond, that to the Church thus founded on 
the l{ock, or to the Hock it
plf, perpetual continuance 
anel victory are guaranteed. 
'rlH
 third, that the keys of the kingdo!}) of heaven, 
that is, snprpn1e po\\.er in the T.Jonl's hou
e, guardiall- 
ship of the Lord's city, are cOlntnitted to him alone. 
Thp fourth, that thp po\ver of binding and loos- 
ing whatsoever shall he hound or looseù in earth and 
in heaven is committed to hiln 8inp-ly. 
The fifth, the power to cOllfirnl his brethren, ill which 
nRlne the Apostles are 
pecialIy indicated, hecause his 
own faith shal1 never fail. 
Thp! sixth, the supreme l)astorship of t]le whole 
flock of Chri
t. - 
ComparinO' carefully together what is said to the 
A post]es as n boùy wit h ,,,,hat is said tu Peter singly, 
"e are struck with the fact that while they receivetl 
nothing wit hout him, he received 3 power including 
and crownin
 their:,. The tenns of conveyance in 
the two cases are indeed of sinlilar nlajesty and 
sirnplicity, heing the language of God in the sove- 
reign disposition of IIis gifts. In the case of Peter 
there is p-reater defillitenps
, und to him our Lord 
employs constantly the parabolic form of expression, 
calling him the Rock, giving him the K
ys, com- 
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Initting to hin1 singly the binding and loosing, and 
the confirmation of the brethren, which is the image 
of a tower or structure held together in one mass, 
charging him finally with the Pastorship of the flock 
of Christ. This imagery is capable of wider applica- 
cation than any other form of speaking, and, as we 
know by the instance of the parables, contains in it 
an amount of instruction ,vhich direct language can 
only convey at a much greater length. None of it 
is given to any Apostle by himself, except Peter; 
what the rest receive of it together, as in the case 
of the power of binding and loosing, first promised 
and then given to them collectively, is greatly ex- 
ceeded by w hat he receives alone. And besides, 
their commission and his throw light upon each other. 
The Papacy and the Episcopate are their joint result. 
Give its full force to the Apostolic commission, and 
Christ is with the one universal Episcopate all days 
to the consun1mation of the world. Give the same 
fnIl force to the words bestowed upon Peter, and 
he feeds the flock of Christ until the second com- 
ing of the Great Shepherd. Perpetuity enters equally 
into both. 
There is thus accordance in the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles as to the persons to whom 
transmission of spiritual power in the Church was 
made. The Gospels and the Acts record in the form 
of narrative tbe institution of the divine kingdom 
from its beginning and before it 'was carried into 
effect. But there is another inspired writer who 
speaks of it incidenta]]y in his Epistles after it had 
been in operation between twenty and forty years. 
The eminence of St. Paul as the Preacher of the 
Gentiles is so great that we may endeavour to put 
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together his testimony concerning the constitution of 
that Church which he loyed so well, and for which 
he gave his life. 
And, fir:-,t, it is froln hitn we òerive that JHlllle of 
the Church which, nlore perhaps than any other, ex- 
pres
es her nature, and identifies her with onr Lord. 
'fhe Church to 
t. Paul is cc the Doòy of Christ." 
" As the hunlan body," he says, U is one and has many 
mcmbers, and nIl the members of the body, whereas 
they are Inany, yet are one body, so also is Christ.. 
For in one Spirit were we a11 bapti' ed into one body, 
whether Jpws or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and 
in one 
pirit we have all been Hlade to drink." (( Thete 
arc," he says, " diversities of graces, but the saIne Spirit; 
aud there ar
 diversities of n1Ïnistries, but the same 
Lord; and diversities of operntions, but the 
1.rne 
God who ,yorketh all in aU"; and saying this to the 
Corinthian di
ciples he well-nigh repeats it to the 
Roman. fro hiln, therefore, the whole ßtructure of 
the Church's goverulnent is divine, a
 drawn fronl 
Christ's Person, as anÌ1natet1 by Ilis 
pirit, as the 
work of the Eternal Fat her in and through the Son 
'VhOlll lIe has sent, aud by the Spirit whOln lIe has 
also sent. 
\nù again, as he thU:i "'
rot in the middle 
of his course to his Corinthian converts, so nearly at 
the end of it he cxpre
seù to the beloved Church of 
Ephesu'-', the fruit of so luany toils, tnp 8an10 doctrine. 
Thi
 passage is sufficient of itself to give the complete 
:Pauline conception of the Church as it wa
 present to 
his mind in the whole range of time, stretching fron1 
the first to the second conling of our Lord. cC I there- 
fore, a prisoner in t he Lord, beseech JOu that you 
walk \vorthy of the vocation in which you are called, 
,vith all hun1ility ana nlilòne

, with patience, snp- 
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porting one another in charity, careful to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. One Body 
and one Spirit: as you are called in one hope of your 
calling. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all. But to everyone of us is given grace 
according to the nleasure of the giving of Christ. 
Wherefore He saith: A_scending on high lIe led cap- 
tivity captive; He gave gifts to men. N O\V that He 
ascended, what is it, but that He also descended first 
into the lower parts of the earth. He that descended 
is the saUle also that ascended above all the heavens, 
that He might fill all things. And He gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and other sonle evange- 
lists, and other some pastors and doctors for the per- 
fecting of the saints unto the work of the ministry, 
unto the edifying of the Body of Christ: until we 
all meet into the unity of faith, and of the know ledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ: that 
henceforth we be no Illore children tossed to and fro, 
and carried about with every wind of doctrine by the 
wickedness of men, by cunning craftiness by which 
they lie in wait to deceive: but doing the truth in 
charity, we may in all things grow np in Him vlho 
is the Head, even Christ.: from ,vhom the whole Body, 
being compacted and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edif)
ing of itself in charity." 
Are not these words a divine comment from the 
Apostle himself upon what he means by the Body of 
Christ? It is no figure of speech, but the grandest 
reality in the universe. The words contain the begin- 
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ning, H1it1dle, and end of his Lelief concerning the 
instrllIlJent of our f'alvation. It is an inspireù sunl- 
rnary of the recorù in the Gospels which we have been 
so long cOJ1!'itlering. Its COlllpa

 reaches fronl the 
ascension above the heavens to the cornpletion cc of 
the perfect IHan" ill the fulne
s of the Inystical nody, 
when all the labours and sufferings of earth are at an 
end. It places the securitv :lO'tLÏnst error of doctrine, 
as well as the gro\\th of charity in the working to- 

ether of one ministry through the whole Church, and 
through all titne, not only drawn fronI the institution 
of Christ, but rnclosed in the sacred structuft:' of Iris 
Body. Nor can h
 conceivp any preaching of the 
Gospel withoul a divine Inission derived from Christ 
through this Illinistry, as he else\vhPTe wrote to tht1 
Roman Church: "1 [ow shall they calI on IIim in 
whonl t hey have not believed? Or ho\v shall they 
believe !fi'll of WhOBl they have not heard? Or how 
shall they hear without a preacher t .And how' shall 
they preach except they bp sent?" There is, in his 
conception, one Inissiou only in the Body of Christ. 
The splitting of this I
ody of Chri
t into two or three 
parts ',,"ould be siInply the destruction of St. Paul's 
conception, not an atom of it 'would relnain. rrhere 
i
, in his conception, but one tninistry, ill unity ana 
harmony with itself, the guardian and the propagator 
of the truth. Bishops exi!-\ting outside this one divine 
u1Ïnistry anù exercising authority are a complete denial 
of the whole idea. 
It is in exact accordance with these passages that 

t. Paul, in his pastoral letter to his disciple 
t. Timo- 
theus, reminds liÏnl of God's grace derived to him by 
tbe imposition of the ....\.postle's hands, and the hands of 
the Presbytery. lIe speaks manifestly of a divine 
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gift descending through the hands of men from Christ, 
" who, ascending up on high, gave some apostles, some 
prophets," and the rest. 
Again, it is after a strict and precise charge to 
St. Timotheus respecting the quality of the persons 
whom he should choose for the office of the episcopate 
tbat St. Paul winds up with the words: "These things 
I \vrite to thee, hoping that I shall come to thee 
shortly, but if I tarry long that thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the bouse of 
God, which is the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth," Here then, also, as in the 
letter to the Ephesians, he describes the divinely ap- 
pointed ministry as bearing and upholding the truth 
which it is charged to impart: so that St. Augustine 
was putting St. Paul's doctrine forth when he wrote, 
" I should not believe the Gospel unless the authority 
of the Catholic Church moved me thereto." 1 Accord- 
ing to St. Paul's mind, it is the living ministry which 
f'arrÌes to the world the knowledge "of the living 
God," a knowledge ,vhich dwells in "the house of 
God" alone. Outside the house the truth is cor- 
rupted, and the ministry loses its gift. 
From the union of these passages, to which many 
more of like import Iuight be added, we learn that 
the unity of the Church, in St. Paul's idea and ex- 
pression, rests npon the very deepest foundation, the 
unity of Christ's Person as receiving a mission from 
the Father, which He accomplishes in His own Body, 
and by the working of His Spirit. If the promise to 
St. Peter and its fulfilment were for a moment put 
out of sight, yet this divine unity testified in St. Paul's 
letters would still remain in all its force, and could 
1 Contr. Epist. J[anichæi, cap. 5, tom, 8, 154. 
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not be dif'regarded \vithout giving up 
t. Paul's mind 
altogether. How can it be accomplished eÀ.cept by 
Ineans of the promises given and the charge imposed 
on St. Peter? Thus 81. Paul, in testifying directly 
to the unity, a witness the depth, precision, force, and 
tenderne
s of ,,'hich no one can deny, testifies in- 
directly to the Ineans by \\"hich it is obtained. If 
there be ont' n1inistry discharging in the Budy of 
Christ the functions which St. Paul assigns to it, 
there must be the ùrp-nn also by \\"hich that Iuinistry 
relnains one. Nor c.loefo; it follow lef-;s t hat, as the 
ministry is visible and pennanent, so likewise must 
the organ of its unity bp visible HIHl pf'rmanent. 
Anù if St. John records, in the Ul'ost enlphatic Iuanner, 
the univer
al pa.
torship be
towt'd on Peter hy his Lord, 
St. Paul sets forth as n reality tb
 unity thus created 
in a sYlnbol IIlOTe Rtriking, if possible, than thp tlock 
of the One Shepherd, for it is the Body of the One 
Lord. The _\postle who lay on onr Lord' breast and 
heard Hinl declaro Hinlself to be the good Shepherd 
who gives IIis life for Iris sheep, recorded the trans- 
n1ission of that charg
 to St. Peter under that same 
figure of the Shepherd in the injunction to feed the 
lan1bs and the &heep of Christ. 
t. Pa.ul, who ,vas 
carrieJ up to heaven and heard unspeakable words, 
sa.w from his prison in llomeo, through the whole vast 
period froln our Lord's first to J [iR f'eocond conling, 
the 
rowth of that sacred Body which was to fill all 
in all, cotnpacted together of apostles, doctors, nnd 
pastors, for does it not run U until we all meet into 
the unity uf the fnith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, into a perfect IDa}}, unto th
 measure 
of the age of the fu]ness of Christ." In all this St. 
Paul declares that, so long a
 the Church is Inilitant, 
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her nlinistry is the organ of truth, and this because 
the Ch urch is the Body of Christ. 
Thus it is a great and striking harmony with the 
witness of the Gospels and of the Acts to the trans- 
mission of Spiritual Power in the Church which the 
vessel of election, the Preacher of the Gentiles, con- 
tributes. Thus the figure of St. Peter stands in the 
New rrestament between St. l\fatthew and St. J onn, 
supporting hirn on one side, and St. Paul and St. 
Luke on the other. 
Nothing can be clearer than the mind of St. Paul 
in these passages. To him the fabric of government 
is inseparably united with the fabric of doctrine. It 
is one and the same institution which is indivisible 
in its organic structure and infal1ible in the truth 
which it upbears and expounds. He sets forth a 
Creed at the saUle moment that he describes a 
Body. The Creed and the Body make one thing. 
St. Paul's doctrine of unity is part of his con- 
ception of truth. The Church, the Body of Christ, 
is as completely possessed by all the truth which 
came by Jesus Christ as it is dowered with 
the grace which also canle by Him. And the 
Christian n1inistry, viewed as a whole, as the mantle 
dropped by Him \vho, ascending up on high, led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, is that 
wherein the double gift of truth and grace resides 
indefeasibly. 
I pass to another point in St. Paa]'s teaching. Do 
the recipients of the government which in general 
and in particular he thus describes receive it from 
above or belo\v? Does the magistracy draw its 
authority from a charge which the community be- 
stows, or from a power which creates the community 
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itself? "rhich i
 first both in principle and in time, 
the magistracy or the COnln} unity? 
There are six names by which, in various parts of 
his Epistle
, St. Paul describes the cotumission in 
virtue of which he spent his life and finally poured 
forth hi
 bloot1 in preaching thA Gospel. These six 
nallles are apostle, Dlinister, doctor, steward, aln bas- 
sad or, and herald. Sonletitnes they are Inentioned 
8ingly, 
otnetitnes they are blended with each other 
in n. way which sheds light upon them reciprocally. 
lIe ternlS hinlself an atllbaf.;
ador, when he (,,;nys, U for 
Christ, therefore, ,ve are ambassadors, God as it "'ere 
exhorting by ns." .A.nd h
 be
eeches his converts to 
pray for him cc tbat speech luay b
 given me that 1 
IHay open nlY month with confidence, to rnake known 
the nlystery of the Gaspe], for which I alll an am- 
bassador in a chain." 1 He refers all h i
 power back 
to God when he 
ays, CC Our suHiciency is frotll God, 
"Tho also has made us fit mini!'ters of th
 New Testa- 
'nent," for thi
 word, the original of deacons, sip-nifies 
here a ministry to God, not a service of men. 'fhe 
snfliciency was that God had creditt'd certain nlen 
to bear to their fellow-Iuen a certain document, a new 
covenant. They stood in thp relation ùf Ininisters to 
IIim who appointed them; to those to whot)} they 
came they were the conllnissoned agents of a sove- 
reign. He calls hinlself also a stewarcl J 2 \\There he 
says, cc Let a man so account of us as the servants of 
Christ, anò the dispensPl s of thf\ mysteries of God. 
Here now it is requirpù in dispensers that a man be 
found faithful; but to me it is a very small thing to 
be judged by you, or by 111an'S day,-but lIe that 


1 2 Cor. V. 20; Ephes. vi. 19. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
2 I Cor. iv. I: lJ1f'7JplTas xpturôv Kat OiKov6p.ovs /-wur7JP[WV OfÔ'. 
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very remarkably joins together three terms which he 
applies to himself, while he specially connects them 
with the source and head of all power in the work 
of man's redemption. St. Paul breaks into a sort 
of creed, in these most solemn words which he ad- 
dresses to the Archbishop ,vhom he had himself set 
in the great see of Ephesus: "There is one God and 
one l\Iediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave Himself a redemption for all, a testimony 
in due times. 'Vhereunto I aln appointed a herald 
and an apostle (I say the truth, I lie not), a doctor 
of the Gentiles, in faith and trutb." And he joins 
the same three llames together in another letter to 
the same Bishop, "The Gospel whereunto I am ap- 
pointed a herald and an apostle and a doctor of the 
Gentiles." 1 The original word herald was rendered 
by preacher; and the term A postle. has become so 
fixed as the name of those to whom our Lord com- 
Initted His Church in chief, that the lesson as to the 
source of the authority which it bears in its meaning 
of "the sent" has been impaired to many minds. A 
multitude of nlen preach in these days without any 
notion that a preacher is a man who bears a divine 
commission from a Sovereign to announce pardon to 
His people, and that a man who chooses himself for 
such a function is an impostor. Now what I wish 
to remark of these six terms, by which St. Paul ex- 
presses his own authority and that of the brethren 
who held the like rank with himself, is that they 
all concur in deriving the power and the commission 
which they represent from the person giving it, that 


1 I Tim. Ïi. 7 ; 2 Tim. i I I. 
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is, J eSUb Christ, in the n3m
 of His L?ather, and not 
from the people for whose gooù it is bestowed. rr'he 
whole pu blication of the Gospel is, in fact, called 
U 'l'he Proclal11ation," '" hich the worù preacher and 
preaching no longer conveys. It is the m
ssage of 
a 1(ing to IIi
 subjects Jeclared by Iris heralds. 
'l'hey convey it to those w 110 hear it by a cOlnmis- 
sion froln above. 'l'heir whole aut horitv conles 
f ron1 above, not from below. It i
 not the election 
of brethren which i
 thE' principle of their u)i
sion, 
but the charge of the Sender, Christ. .And as the 
.Apostles ,vere sent, tbey 8ent their succes
ors. l
lec- 
tioD, in 8uhse(Juent ti1Hes, however conducted, indi- 
cateù the person upon whorn power feH; but the 
power \vas frotH C
od. 
l\. further light is thrown upon this nlost grand and 
beautiful doctrine of St. Paul as to the Church heing 
the lJody of Christ, and her Illinistry the appointed 
organ for Inaintaining divine truth through the wholt' 
course of titne upon earth, by the magnificent vision 
bestoweJ upon the beloved J.\ postle when he was br 
cOlnmand of Domitian a prisoner in the islalul of 
Patlnos, cc for the 'V ord of God and the testimony of 
Jesus." l\.S he " was in the 
pirit on the Lord's da.y, 
he heard behind hiln a great voice as of a trumpet, 
saying: \Vhat thou seest write in a Look, and send 
to the 
even Ch urches which are in Asia, to Ephesus, 
and to SInyrna, and to Pergamos, and to Thyatira, 
and to Sardis, and to Philade]phia, and to Laodicea. 
And I turned to see the voice that spoke with me. 
And being turned, 1 sa\V seven golden candlesticks; 
and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks one 
like to the Son of J\Ian, clothed with a garnlent down 
to the feet, and girt about the pap
 with a golden 
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girdle. And His head and His hairs were white, as 
white wool and as snow, and His eyes were as a 
flame of fire, and His feet like unto fine brass, as in a 
burning furnace. And His voice as the sound of 
many waters. And He had in His right hand seven 
stars. And from His mouth came out a sharp two- 
edged sword: and His face was as the snn shineth in 
His power. And when I had seen Him, I fell at His 
feet as dead. And He laid His right hand upon nle, 
saying, Fear not, I am the First and the Last, and 
He tbat liveth, and I became dead, and behold I an1 
living for ever and ever, and have the keys of death 
and of hell. Write, therefore, the things which thou 
hast seen, and which are, and which must be done 
hereafter: the nlystery of the seven stars which thou 
sawest in l\Iy right hand, and the seven golden candle- 
sticks. The seven stars are the angels of the seven 
Churches: and the seven candlesticks are seven 
Churches." 
This vision occupies a quite singular position. It 
is, as it were, the opening scene of that revelation 
which was made by our Lord to the .&..\postle of the 
things that should happen in His Church from His 
first to His second coming; and which terminates 
only in the conclusion of the great conflict between 
the city of God and the city of the devil, when tne 
seer beholds the Holy City" conling down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband." It took place rather lllore than sixty years 
after the Day of Pentecost, when two persecutions of 
the Church, tbe first under Nero, and the second 
under Domitian, had already tried the patience of the 
saints. Thus it dates a full generation after the time 
of St. Paul. In accordance with the position which 
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it occupies at the head of 8 revelation given by the 
Lord rlimself to him, 


" Che vide tutti i tempi grnvi, 
Pria che IlH)ri

l", della hdla f'posa, 
Che S'aC(lllistò con 1a. lallcia e co' chiavi," 


it is a vision of extraorùinary power and majesty J 
repeating, und if po

ible excelling, the grandeur 
of siInilar visions in the olù prophets, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. l Our Lord appears with thE' incom- 
tI1unicable naIue of God, as the First 'tnd the Last: 
as thö Redeemer, that TJiving One ,vho became dead 
and is alive for 
ver and ever; as the Ruler who 
orders all things as to the race of man, having the 
keys of dea.th ana of hell; as the world's Teacher, 
with tho sharp sworù of the ,vord, the instrument of 
Jlis dOJuinion, proceeding ont of 1Iis tnouth; in the 
glory of the l{esnrrection, for liis face is as the sun 
shining in hi1i strength. The disciple ,vho lay upon 
IIis breast at the Supper, now, when he saw IIitn, fell 
as one dead at Iris feet; hut lIe, deigning to lay IIis 
ri
ht hand on him, raised l1Ïrn np, and conlIn unicated 
the nleaning of the vision: and we learn from our 
Lord's own "ords that it sho\ved TTim present in the 
governIuent of IIis Church. ,V" rite, lie cOlnmanded 
the Reer, the mystery of the seven btars which thou 
sawest in )Iy right hand, anù the seven golden 
candlesticks. 'rho seven stars are the angels of the 
seven Churches, and the seven candlesticks \vhich 
thou sawest are seven Churches. The num ber seven 
is Inystical. Tho seven c;;tars represent the whole 
Episcopate held in the right hand of the LorJ: 2 the 


1 Isaias vi. I; Ezech. iv. 32; Dan. vii. 9. 

 Compare the strikingly similar and. almost contemporary 
passage in the letter of St. Ignatiu:-; to the Ephesians: "For Jesus 
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seven candlesticks the whole number of Churches 
throughout the world: and that He, the Son of 1\1an, 
is in the midst of them, His perpetual government in 
and through those whom He has appointed: 1 and 
the seven letters directed to the seven Churches, may 
by parity betoken seven ages or conditions of the one 
Churcb. 2 For tbe vision, taken as whole, exhibits 
the perpetual action of Christ, not in one place, but 
in the midst of His people from the beginning to the 
end. I t is thus equivalent to the scope of the entire 
Apocalypse, at the head of which it stands. It also 
conveys to us, with the witness of St. John, a 
complete a.greement with the conception of St. Paul 
as to the unity of the divine mission centred in the 
Church, and exerted by her Episcopate. We see in it 
the relation of that Episcopate to Christ, which in 
every age is held in His fight hand, as in every age 
He is in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 
Again, there is the relation also of that Episcopate to 
the people over whom it is set: for our Lord commands 


Christ, our inseparable life, is the mind of tbe Father, as also the 
bishops, appointed throughout the eartb, are in tbe mind of 
Christ." 
1 Baur, Kirchcn'lcschichte der drei Cl'stcn Jalzrkundertc, p. 272, 
remarks, "Nicht ohne Grund bat man daher schon in den Engeln, 
an welche die den sieben Gemeinden der Apocalypse bestimmten 
Schreiben gerichtet sind, einen Ausdruck der Episcopatsidee 
geseben-da die den sieben Engeln entsprechenden Sterne alle 
zusammen in der Hand Christi sinrl, in ibm also ihre Einbeit 
haben, so kann dnrcb den Engel, welchen jede Gemeinde bat, 
nichts anders ausgedrückt sein, als die .Ecziehung, die sie mit 
Christus, als dem einen Haupte aller Gemeinden und der ganzen 
Kirche verknüpft." 
2 "Ideo septem scribi ecclesias ut una Catbolica septiformi 
gratiæ spiritu plena designetur."-Cornel. a L. in loco. "'Vberefore 
in the Apocalypse the whole Cburch is represented by the 
sevenfold number of the Churcbes."-St. Greg., 1. B. 23, II/orals. 
on Job. "Propter quod et Johannes Apostolus ad septem scribit 
ecc1esias, eo modo se ostendens ad unius plenitudinem scribere." 
-St. A'Ltg. de Civ. Dei, xvii. 4. 
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what lIe would say to the Churches to be written to 
their several angels, to expres
 the truth that they 
sunlmed up in their person t.he flock cornn1Ïtted to 
them. rfhe stars are in His hanò, while 11t
 i
 in the 
Inidst of the caDdle
ticks. They are II is angels, and 
their authority lies in the luessage which they bear 
fronl IIlln, not in any charge deputed to theln by 
those whom they govern. Ea.ch let ter gathers up the 
character of the peoplp, in the sin
lf' person of the 
angel: cc I know' thy ,yorks, thy labour, and thy 
patience" : thu
 expressing the doctrine of 
t. 
Cyprian, cc the Church is in the l
ishop." 
J [ence St. Paul's truth of Christ's Body is de- 
lineated in the vi"iion of llinl who is the First and 
the Last, who carries all spiritual power in ] lis right 
hand; which does not leave Hilll because it is used 
by hUlnan instruments under lIitn. .A..ud if the vision 
seen by 
t. ,John is in perfect agreeillent \\ ith the 
conception of 
t. IJaul, no le
 does it agree with, and 
convey in visiblt
 action, that whole account of the 
origin and translni
",ion of spiritual power which we 
have been contemplating in the harlllony of the Gospels 
and the Acts. Ollly it is to be noted that what the 
Gospels dec1ar
 is to be, the vision exhibits as being. 
If we take the wholo nla
s of the Scripture test i- 
Inony respecting the transmission of spiritual power 
for the governillent of the Church and the constitution 
of Ler polity, four qualities will appear salient: its 
con1Ïng from above; itR completeness; its unity; its 
independence of civil authority. 
I. First, th
 power thus instituted come
 down 
from Christ upon Peter and the .Apostles, and from 
them upon their successors. It does not spring fronl 
election out of the body, but by an exactly reverse 
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process; the body itself springs fro In it. On the eve 
of the Passion, just after the institution of the Priest- 
hood, our Lord said: " You have not chosen 1\le, but 
I have chosen you, and have appointed you that you 
should go and should bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain." 1 This is the whole order of 
the divine appointment, from beginning and through- 
out. The Apostles de\Telop out of themselves n1inistry 
and people. This growth Peter's preaching on the day 
of Pentecost inaugurated, as the power fronl on high 
came down upon him and his brethren. The whole 
history of the Church through the first three centuries 
is a faithful continuation of this beginning. But 
here we have to note how every particle of the Scrip- 
ture record testifies to the spiritual power coming 
down from above, not rising up fronl below. The 
figure of this in the old law ,vas Aaron invested by 
1\10ses with the Priesthood in the facfl of the whole 
congregation of the children of Israel; the counterpart 

n the new is Christ ascending to heaven, blessing 
His brethren as He ascended, and sending down upon 
them the promise of the Father. Thus the divine 
polity unfolds itself in a spiritual descent. 
2. The second quality is the completeness of this 
power. The absence of details in the records, far 
from being an impeachment of this conlpleteness, sub- 
serves to its expression, because the po,ver given 
8 
sumnled up in a general head, which enlbraces all 
particulars under it. Of this sumn1Ïng up we have 
in the same Gospel of St. John an instance both in 
what is said to the Apostles and in what is said to 
Peter. As to tbe ....t\postles, the Incarnation, often 
called by the Fathers the Dispensation, em braces the 


1 John xv. 16. 
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whule work of our Lord; not only His coming in our 
ll
sh, but IIis satisfaction for the sins of the world in 
the Hesh assulned. Á\ll this wa
 a Inission from the 
Father. N O\V, in illvefo;t.ing Ilis Apostles with power 
on the evening of the Itesurrection, lie used this very 
expression: (( .A.s }\[y Father hath seut l\le, I also 
send you." \Vhatever there was to be done anù 
ordereJ in the Church from th
 beginning to the end 
was, by the force of the silnilitude with ilimself tbu
 
used, includ
d in these words. 'fhe) are truly irn- 
perial word", constituting a f,piritual elnpire. 
o, 
again, as to St. Peter, our Lord wa
 "the great 
Pastor of the ::;heep in the blood of the everla"ting 
testament." As such lIe had been Inarked out by 
prophecy: it was ITis llanl
 of pl"
Jilection: "I anI 
the Good 8hepherd: the Good Shepherd giveth Ilis 
life for the sheep." N 0\\, this and none other wag 
tl1e term He u::;ed when lie ,,'ould convey to l)eter, 
in the concluding word
 of thp la
t Gospel, snprelne 
authority: cc Love
t thou )le lllore than these? Be 
shepherd over l\ly sheep." \Vhat could be added to 
this one ,vord ? That which we render 'c ]
e t-;hepherd " 
comprehends all ofnces which government in the divine 
polity requires. It is the word chosen of old in psaln1 
and prophecy for the sovereignty of the 
tesÛah. 
First the Psahnist 
ung, as hA recorded the splendid 
promi
e of the future l\:ing, cc Ask of 'Ie, and I will 
give Thef' the Geutiles for rrhille inheritance, and the 
utlnost parts of the earth for 'fhy p08sessioll: Thou 
shalt 'rule them with a rod ùf iron." 
Again, when IIerod, a
sellibling all thp, high prie
ts 
and scribes of the people, inquired of them where the 
Christ 
hould Le born, they replied to hiul out of the 
pl'ophet 
[ichea
, describing hy this word the reign of 
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Iessiah: "Out of thee shall come forth the Captain 
that shall 'rule 
Iy people IsraeL" 
Again, when the last prophet sa\v in the Apoca- 
lyptic vision the glory of the \Y ord of God going 
forth as a Conqueror, he described His power in the 
san1e expression: "The armies of heaven followed 
Him on white horses, clothed in linen white and 
clean. And out of His mouth goes forth a sharp 
sword, that in it He may strike the nations: and 
He shall rule them with a rod of iron." Our Lord of 
set purpose selected the one word 1 which conveyed 
His regal dominion, and bestowed it upon Peter. 
Nor did He give it with a restricted but ,vith a 
universal application: "Be shepherd over 
Iy sheep." 
Who can refuse St. Bernard's comment: CC'Vhat 
sheep? the people of this or that city, or country, or 
kingdom? IJfy sheep, He said. To whom is it not 
plain that He did not designate some, but assign all ? 
Nothing is excepted where nothing is distinguished." 2 
On the two sides, therefore, the power is complete; 
in its nature, as that specially belonging to Christ; 
in its subjects, as universal. This one word includes 
in itself all inferior derivations, whether of episcopal 
or other subordinate power, and in virtue of it St. 
Peter becomes the source of the whole episcopate as 
welì as the type or figure of every local Bishop. 
If the special conversations between our Lord and 
the Apostles \vhich passed in the forty days are not 
recorded for us in their details, as being privileged 
communications made only to the chiefs of His king- 


1 Heb. xiii. 20; John x. II, xxi. 16; Pa. ii. 9: Sept. 1tlatt. ii. 6, 
in translating l\Iic. v. 2, where its equivalent is ð.pXOJlTa TOÛ Icrpal]^ ; 
Apoc. xix. 15; the same word, 7rOLP.a..{Jlf.LJI, "is used in all these 
passages. 
2 Dc Considcrationc ad E'llgeniu1n P"jJU1n, 2, 8. 
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dotI) , for their guidance, nnd as instructions to be 
carried out by them in practice, yet the institution of 
an everlasting polity by Hirn is marked out in the two 
instances of Mission and llule just quoted, as \vell as 
in the other pa
sages before collected. In fact, it is 
in the institution of Huch a polity that the perfection 
of our Lord a
 La,vgiver and Governor consists. 
Sothing in Jlis klngdolll wa,; left to chance, or to 
sudden expedients arising in unforeseen dangers. All 
was fronl the be
inning foreReen and provided for. 
'''"hen lIe 
aid to Peter, cc Follow thou 'Ie," and a 
crucifixion ensupd upon a crowninO' in the case of the 
tli,ciple a::, of the 
a"ter, the whole f'equence of Ilis 
Church through the centuries was in l{is mind and 
e
 pres
ed in IIis voice. 
3. But further, the very basis of the Spiritual 
Power, as delineated in the tcstiTnony of 
cripture, 
is so laid in unity, that if unity be broken the idea 
it.self is utterly destroyed. 
U The Captain who shoulù rule )ly people Israel" 
presents a very definitA idea. "To feed the flock of 
Christ JJ is equally definite. The one is the portrait 
of Christ in prophecy; the other represents IIis king- 
d0111 in history. It is one people and on
 flock, a
 
it has one j{ing and one 
hepherd. So the l{ock on 
which the Church is built is one structure; the con- 
firlnation of the brethren is the holding together one 
fanÜly in that one structure. '\Vhen St. Paul con- 
voked the ancients of the Church of Ephesus, he 
expressed the duty of Bishops through all timfl and 
place: cc Take hepd to yourselves and to the whole 
flock, wherein the lioly Ghost hath placed you Bishops, 
to rulp the Church of God, which lIe has purchased 
\yith His own blood." This ,vork of the Holy Ghost 
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was not linlited either as to tilne or as to place, and 
belongs to the Bishops of the whole world as much as 
to those who met at Ephesus to receive the farewell 
of St. Paul. In precisely similar terms St. Peter 
charged the Bishops whom he had planted in the 
provinces of Pontus, G-alatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, "to feed the flock of God which is among 
you"; indicating at once the unity of the flock and 
the unity of the episcopate held by many shepherds. 
For it is one flock which they rule everywhere; not 
each a separate fold. A confederation of Bishops, 
each ruling a fold of his own, would frustrate thp 
divine idea; also it would be difficult to imagine a 
government more futile, or a spectacle less persuasive 
to the world. If we take the account of the Church's 
ministry quoted just above from St. Paul, its unity 
runs through the whole as nluch as its descent from 
above. The Body of Christ expresses both equa.lly. 
If either part is taken away, the essence is gone. A 
ministry such as is there described, existing in a dozen 
different countries of the earth, even if it possessed 
the same succession and order, would present no such 
idea as the Apostle contemplates, and offer no such 
guarantee of divine truth as he dwells upon, unless 
it were or'ganically one. Its witness in one country 
might otherwise be diverse from its witness in anothel" 
country; and as each would have the same claim to 
be heard, the one would neutra1ise t
e other. In fact, 
the Bodv of Christ would cease to be. So inefface- 
01 
ably is the Sacrament of Unity impressed on the 
whole Gospel account of spiritual government. There 
is not a single promise made nor a single power given 
except to the whole Church and to the one Church. 
4. The three qualities we have described, the coming 
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from above, con]pletenes
, unity, are intrill
ic to the 
essence of spiritual government. They form together 
an external relation of entire independence with regard 
to civil governDlent. Nothing can be plainer than the 
fact that Christ catne from God, and that lIe gave to 
lIis A.postles, anu not to kings or rulers of the world, 
th(1 
piritual j:>o\\'er which lie nleant to tran
nÜt. 
Equally plain is it that the power so given, being 
complete, could derive nothing intrinsic to its essence 
from the Civil ..t.\.uthority. I tH unity dt'1J1Unstrates in 
no le
s a degre
 its independence of that authority, 
for it is the S
l1ne oue power every\vhere, whereas 
civil government is both cOlnplete and different in 
each separate :State. Thus the independence of the 
:::;piritual Power is essential to it, as flowing out of the 
qualities which nlake it.. 
'Yhen wc vie\v the Spiritual :Power as pos
t'ssing 
ina.lienably the
e four qualities, as conÜng from above, 
ad complete in itself, as one in all land
, and as inde- 
pendent of the Civil Power, the notion of perpetuity 
will be found to bo inherent in the thing so conceived. 
Again, the promises made to it last as long as the 
subject to which they belong. ..:\.s the kingdolll of 
Christ and the Hock of Christ are perpetual froln J-lis 
first to Tlih 
econd comin
, so therefore i
 the Bearer 
of the keys and the Shevherd of the flock. And yet 
nlore, the 110dy of Christ moves through tIle ages, 
ever growing to His full f'tature and l1JeaSnre, so tbat 
this living structure can as little fail as Christ Hiln- 
self. The Head and the TIody live on together. 
Again, the 
ecular power also, over against which and 
in the nlÍl1st of which in all lands and times the 
Spiritual Power stands, is perpetual. 1:'he promise 
Inade to the College of Apostles, "Bebol(l I am ,,'ith 
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you all days to the consummation of the world," is 
an express grant of perpetuity. The promise to Peter 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the 
Rock, or the Church which is founded on the Rock, 
is a grant of perpetuity equally express. The same 
is implied in St. 
Iark's closing words, that our Lord 
sat down on the right hand of God, after giving His 
commission to the Apostles to preach the Gospel 
through the whole \vorld to every creature; and 
that as they went forth He worked with them, con- 
firming the \vord by signs following-a work and a 
confirmation on His part which should last equally 
to the end, so long as He was seated at the right 
band of God. So equally the promise of the Father, 
the Paraclete, sent down from above by the Son, 
is a permanent power by which the Church was 
originally made and perpetually subsists. All these 
divine promises cohere and shed light upon each 
other. Thus the commission to Peter, "Feed 1\ly 
Sheep," is universal, not only as to its subject, which 
is the whole flock of Christ, but as to its duration, 
which is so long as there is a flock to feed. It 
was a charge, not only to a person, but to an office. 
If the thing itself to which it related was to 
endure, it is obvious that the longer it lasted, and 
the more it grew, the greater also the need of the 
office which should upbear it. The duration of the 
living organism moved by the Head, which St. 
Paul so strongly attests, and carries on into the 
unseen world, attests the reciprocal duration of the 
Head. 
As those divine words which convey the promise 
or confer the gift of the Spiritual Power cohere and 
shed light on each other, so the impairing them 
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in any particular destroys their idea, which is to 
say that they express a real anù concrete existence, 
\vherein the idc(" hn8 passed into an adequate act. 
This is Jesus Christ in IIis Kingship, the HaUte 
yesterday, to-day, anù for ever. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ACTUAL RELATION BET'YEEN CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO:\l THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTANTI
E 


The Trans'wission of Spi1'itual Authority as 'witnessed 
in the History of the ChU1'ch f1'o1n A.D. 29 to 
A.D. 325 


IT \vas requisite to dra\v out fully the transmission 
of Spiritual Power, as recorded in the Scriptures of 
the Church, before passing to its historical fulfil- 
ment. How exactly the fulfilment corresponded to 
the promise is attested for us by an unexception- 
able authority, almost at the end of the first century. 
This witness was given just before the closing of 
the Canon of the New Testament itself. It IS 
to be deplored that ahnost all the early letters of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have been lost, but one of 
the first is extant in the letter of St. Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthian Church. It belongs to the 
year 95 or 96, and \vas written during or imme- 
diately after Domitian's persecution, when St. Johl.1 
the Evangelist was the sole survivor of the Apos- 
tolic College. Its occasion was an attempt to depose 
the Bishop of Corinth by a party in that Church. 
The matter was referred to the Roman Church, and 
the PopP gives his judgment in words which ,,"e will 
quote later. St. lrenæus/ about eighty years after 


1 Oontra Hæ1'eses, 3, 3. 
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this letter was written, referred to it in these terIns: 
"The blessed 
\.postleH (Peter and Paul), having 
founded and built up the (Roman) Church, delivered 
up the administration of it to Linu
; this is the 
Linus of whonl Paul has made mention in his letter 
to rimothy. Ilis successor \va
 \nacletus, and in 
the thirtl degref' frol)} the ,.Apostles Clernent received 
the bishopric, who haù both seen the blessed l\.postles 
anc.1 lived with thel)), having their preaching yet 
sounding in hi
 ear
, and their tradition before his 
f'ye
; not alone in this, for there werf' Rtill Innny 
left at that tilne who had been taught L) the Apostles. 
In the time then of this Clenlent, no slight dis- 
sension having 'lrisen among the brethren at Corinth, 
the Church in f
olne ....ent a B10st authoritative letter 
to the Corillthian!ì, drawing them together into peace, 
and rcne\ving t heir faith, and recording the tradition 
recently dprived hy it froul the Apo
t1e
." 
l'he nature of thp diElsension \vhich he sought to 
appea
A "a
 a violation of the tlup 8ucces
ion in the 
episcopate. This fact led St. Clement to give an 
account of its origin. This account, be it ob
erved, 
dates sixty-si'X' yearc::, or just two generations after 
the Day of Pentpcost. It is an historical narration 
of what had intervened, exhibiting the Inanner in 
which the ...\postles nnd their itnmediate successors 
hall understood the cOlllmission given thenl hy our 
Lord, the terms of which we have just been con- 

iaering. I'here can he nothing IDore authentic or 
Inore valuable than such a statelnent cOIning from 
snch a source. It is a BlHllnUtry at the end of the 
first century,1 giving the order according to which 
1 For the date of the f'pi
t1f>, at tlIP enò of the century, see the 
argnmf'nts in the Pro}pgomenR, pp. 22, 23. of Funk's Op
ra 
Patru.m J ostolirortlnI. 
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the Church was propagated, and it has the peculiarity 
of being issued by the authority which stood at tne 
head of all. 
St. Clement 1 there enjoins obedience within the 
Christian body, referring to the disciplille of the 
ROlllan arnlY, in these terms: "Let us take service, 
therefore, brethren, with all earnestness in His fault- 
less ordinances. Let us mark the soldiers that take 
service under our rulers, how exactly, bow readily, 
how submissively, they execute tbe orders given 
them. All are not prefects, nor rulers of thousands, 
nor rulers of hundreds, nor rulers of fifties, and so 
forth; but each man in his own rank executeth the 
order given by the emperor and his commanders. 
The great without the srnall cannot exist, neither the 
small without the great. rrhere is a certain mixture 
in aU things, and therein is utility. Let us take 
our body as an example. The head without tbe 
feet is nothing, so likewise the feet without tbe head 
are nothing; even the smallest limbs of our body are 
necessary and useful for the whole body; but all tbe 
members conspire and unite in subjection, that the 
whole body may be saved. So, in our case, let the 
whole body be saved in Christ Jesus, and let each 
man be subject unto his npighbour, according as also 
he was appointed with his special grace. 
""Forasmuch, then, as these tbings are manifest 
beforehand, and we have searcbed into the depths of 
the divine knowledge, we ought to do all things In 
order, as tnany as the l\Iaster 2 has commanded us to 
perform at their appointed seasons. Now tbe offerjngs 
1 St. Clement to tbe Corinthians, 37 and following sections, in 
which I follow generally Dr. Lightfoot's translation, with a few 
changes. 
2 · 0 !:::.HJ7rÓT?]S. 
VOL. IV. 
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anù liturgic 1 acts lIe conllJlandcd to he perfonned with 
care, and not to L
 done rashly or in disorder, but at 
flxed tilnes and Refison
. l\nd where and hy WbOIJ1 
lie would have theln perfonned lIe HilJ1self fixprl by 
IIis suprelue will, that all tbillg
 being done with 
piety, according to lIis gooù pleasure, IHight be 
acceptabll
 to I-{i
 wilL Tlu.y, therefore, that Blake 
their offerings at the appointed spa
ons are acceptal)lt' 
and bles
t'd; for while they follow th
 institutions 
of the \I'lster the} canllot go wrong. 
For unto the 
high priest his proper lituraic ncts are assi{Tned, and 
to the priests their proper ottÌCA is appointed, and 
upon the levit
s their proper Tninistrations are laid. 
The layman i
 bounc1 by the layuu1.u'S ordinancp
. 
" Let each of you, brethren, in his own rank, give 
thanks to G-od, l1laintaining a good consciencE', and 
not tran'\gres
ing the appointed rule of Ilis service, 
but at;ting ,vith all seelnlinef's. Not in every place, 
brethren, are the continual (laily 
acrifice
 ofl'el'ed, or 
the free-will offerings, or tlH
 sin-offerings, and the 
tre'\pass - offering
, but in .J prnsalelll alone. And 
even thert: the offering is not lJlnrle in c\rery place, 
but beforo the f'anctnar) in the court of the altar, and 
t his too through the high priest and the aforesaid 
officiants, after that the victim to bp offered has 
been inspected for Lklni
he
. They then who òo 
anything contrary to the beemly ordinance of IIi
 
will receive death a,; the penalty. Yon see, brethren, 
in proportion as greater knowledge has been vOl1ch- 
safeù to us, 60 111uch the Iuore are \Ve exposed to 
danger. 
C( The .\.postles evangelised us from the Lord Jesus 


1 1rpc)(]'(þopàs Aal "'-HTollp)'las, sacrificial tc"m
. belonging to t b
 
Hol
' Eucharbt. 
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Christ ; Jesus Christ from God. So then Christ was 
sent forth Ly God, and. the Apostles 1,y Christ. Both 
therefore came of the will of G'od in the appointed 
order. Having therefore received a charge, anù hav- 
ing been fully assured through the Resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and confirmed in the word 
of God with full assurance of the Holy Ghost, they 
went forth with the good tidings that the kingdom 
of God was about to come. So preaching everywhere 
frOtH country to country and from town to town, 
they went on appointing their first-fruits, when they 
had proved theln by the Spirit, to be bishops and 
deacons for those that were to believe. And this 
they did in no new fashion; for indeed it had been 
written concerning bishops and deacons in very an- 
cient times: for thus saith the Scripture in a certain 
place, I wiU appoint their bishops in justice and 
their deacons in faith. 
"And what marvel if they who were entrusted in 
Christ with such a work by God appointed the afore- 
8aid persons, seeing that even the blessed 
loses, who 
was a faithful servant in a11 his honse, recorded for 
a 
ign in the sacred books all things that were 
enjoined upon him. .And him also the rest of the 
prophets followed, bearing joint witness with him 
unto the laws that were ordained by him. For he, 
when jealousy arose concerning the priesthood, and 
there was dissension among the tribes which of them 
was adorned with the glorious nalne, commanded 
the twelve chiefs of the tribes to bring to hin} rods 
inscribed with the name of each tribe. And he took 
them and tied them, and sealed theln with the 
signet-rings of the chiefs of the tribes, and put 
them away' in the tabernacle of the testimony on the 
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table of God. ...\nd having shut the tabernacle, he 
sealed the keys, and likewise also the rods. ..And he 

n.id unto them, Brethren, the tribe- whose rod shall 
bud, this hath Uod chof'en to be priests and ofliciauts 
unto lfim. No\y when morning- came, he called 
together all I
rael, even th
 six hundred thousand 
men, and showed the seals to the chiefs of the tribes, 
and opened the tabern(lcle of the testi1nony, nnd dre\v 
forth the rods. And the rod of Aaron was found 
not only with buds, but also bearing fruit. 'Yhat 
think ye, beloved? Did not 
 oses kno\v beforehand 
that this would come to pas
 
 Assuredly he knew 
it. But that di<:.:order n1Ìght not arise in I ç,;rael, he 
did thus, to thp end that the Xame of tbe true and 
only God 11light be glorified: to whorn be glory for 
ever and ever. .dlllen. 
cc A.utI our ...\ postles kne,v through onr Lord 
Tesus 
Christ that there woultl be strife over the dignity of 
the episcopate. For this cause, therefore, having 
receiyed complete foreknowledge, they appointed the 
aforesaid persons, and they established a succession, 
that if these should fall a
leep, other approved BIen 
should succeed to' their liturgic function. 1 rrhose, 
therefore, that were appointed by thenl, or afterward 
by other n1en of repute
 \"ith the consent of the whole 
Church, and ,,,ho perforrned their otlÌ.ce blamelessly 
to the flock of Christ, with lowline

, gentleness, and 
3, generous spirit, and for a long time have borne a 
good report with all, these we j udf!p it not consonant 
with justice to deprive of their office. For it will 
be no light sin in us to deprive of the episcopate 
those who offer the gifts blamelessly and holily. 
Blessed are thosf' presbyters who have gone before, 


1 T7]J1 XnT01'p)'Lall al"Twr', 
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seeing that their departure was fruitful and ripe, for 
they have no fear lest anyone should remove then1 
from their appointed place. For we see tbat you are 
displacing certain persons who were living honourably 
from the office which they had blamelessly performed." 
St. Clement, in the above passages, states in fe'v 
but precise words how the whole Christian ministry 
was appointed by Christ with the most exact order. 
u The 
Iaster com manded the offerings and liturgic 
acts to be performed with care, and not to be done 
rashly or in disorder, but at fixed times and seasons. 
And where and by whom He would have them per- 
formed He Himself fixed by His supreme will, that all 
things being done with piety, according to His good 
pleasure, might be acceptable to His will." vVe have 
seen that only the appointment of the supreme autho- 
rity-that of St. Peter and the Apostolic College- 
is recorded in the Gospels and Acts. All details are 
omitted. But this does not mean that such details 
were either unimportant or left to be developed 
casually. Here it is expressly said that our Lord 
appointed them all, and left strict inj unctions both as 
to the persons who should execute them and the 
things to be done. And then St. Clement assumes 
rather than states-so entirely uncontested and ac- 
knowledged seems it to be in his mind-that the 
Christian order succeeds the .:\Iosaic in the triple 
division of high priest, priest, anò levite. " They 
therefore that make their offerings at the appointed 
seasons are acceptable and blessed; for while they 
follow the institutions of the 
Iaster they cannot go 
wrong." He speaks of a present, not a past time; 
of an actual, not a typical order, continuing thus: 
" For unto the high priest his proper liturgic acts are 
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a::,
igned, and to thf' prie:::;ts their proper ofiice IS 
appointed, and upon the levites their proper ministra- 
tions are laid. '1'h
 laYlnan is bound bv thA JaYlnan's 
ordina.nces. Let each of you, brethren, in his own 
rank, giv
 thallks to God, maintaining a good con- 
science, and not transgressing the appointed rule of 
llis service, but acting with all seenlliness." 1 It 
cannot bE' denied that these are iuj unction
 i
sued 
to those to whom he was speaking. And the tacit 
a.ppropriation of tbe .T ewish naynes and oflìces to the 
Chri
tiau order, with th
 inj unction of present obedi- 
ence, all based upon the direct institution of "the 
Master;' is every way to be noted. nut he proceeds 
to 
ay that, if the )lo
aic 
ervices are accuratE'Jy 
perfornled according to a divine rule, nluch lllore 
should the Christian be. " Not in every place, 
brethren, are the continual daily Racrifices offered, 
or the free-will offerings, or the sin-offerings and 
the trespa
s-otrerings, but in J erusalenl aÌone. \nd 
even there the offering is not nlade in every place, 
but Lefor
 the sanctuary in the court of tbe altar, 
and this too through the high priest and the aforesaid 
officiants, after that the victim to be offered has been 
inspected for ble1l1i:-\he
. They then who do anything 
contrary to the seet111y 0rdinnnce of Hi
 will receive 


1 On this pa;:,sage Bianchi, Delltl PutL'Ità ddla Politi(), drlla 
Clties(l. vol. iii. p. 158. remarks: U In oltre {'ra noto a :--an Girolamo 
il senso ùella Chipsa intorno all' eccle
ia
tica g-crarchia <i' online, 
clw ella Ill' tre gradi dc' V cscovi, de' Preti, c de' )Iinistri, ov,'ero 
dc' Diaconi, sotto il cui nomc altri )linistri infpriori si comprClHlono, 
discendeva (lal Yecchio Testamcnto. e da originc divina, cÏoè daIl' 
ordine stabilito da Dio nd 
ommo :::;acerrlote, ne' :'acerdoti in!eriori, 
{" ne' lÆ\'iti: i qnali gradi dh'crsi nella potestil componenulO la 
gerarchia della vecchia Cbies"l." St. Jerome hims"lf says, Ep. 101 
ad Fmn.'lclll1ll.: "Et ut sciamus trarlitiones Apostolicas sumptas 
de Y. Testamento, quod Aaron et filii eju8 atql1e Levitæ in tcmplo 
fnernnt, hoc sibi El'iscopi et, I'rp
hyteri, et Diaconi vindicent in 
EccJesia. " 
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death as the penalty. You see, brethren, in propor- 
tion as greater knowledge has been vouchsafed to us 
so much the more are we exposed to danger. 
How, it lllay be asked, comes it that he mentions 
the worship at Jernsalen1 as going on when the city and 
tem pIe had been destroyed twent)T-five years before? 
I would suggest tbat St. Clen1ent is considering 
the whole order of the Aaronic priesthood and worsbip 
as a divine appointment. In this point of view, it 
is apart fron1 time, that is, he mentions it ideally as 
a divine institution. 
Ioreover, hp clearly considers 
it as carried on in the Christian ministry, as having 
found in that ministry its complete fulfilment. In 
this aspect it was of no importance that the worship 
at Jerusalem, to which he referred, had ceased by 
a divine judglnent to be any longer in existence. It 
had fulfilled its work; tbe blood of bulls and goats, 
which typified the most Precious Blood, was offered 
no more; but instead the sacrifice to which it had 
pointed. He quotes it for what had not passed, 
the divine institution of a certain order in it. If, 
for tbe violation of this order, death '\Vas inflicted, 
how much lllore should t.hose who transgressed the 
Christian institution, as having been vouchsafed 
grer..ter knowledge, be exposed to danger. :\íoreover, 
was not the fact of Jesus being the Christ a basis 
in St. Clement's mind for the belief that the 1\Iosaic 
worship ,vas carried on, with the requisite change, 
in the Christian? How deeply lay in his mind the 
feeling that the Cbristian Church was a continnation 
of tbe Jewish-the child coming forth from the 
embryo of the Jewish womb-is apparent through 
the whole letter. 
The third point, then, which we note is, that the 
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ordinances of Christ, in all that concerns thE' priest- 
hood and the rites of Iris Church, were to be ob- 

erveù according to thE: rule which "the )[aster" 
Ililllself had given e\ en l110re accurately than the 
)f usaic ritual, though that also was of divine in- 
stitution, had Leen oL
erveù. 
In th
 Dt"xt section 
t. Clement f:>tates very con- 
cisely, but with the greatest energy, that quality in 
the transmission of Rpiritual power on which we have 
dwelt in drawing ont the scriptural record, that it 
caine altogether froln above, not froln below: "The 
.A postle
 evangelised us frorn the Lord J esu
 Christ; 
Jesus Christ froBl Goù. So then Christ was sent forth 
by God, and the ...\postle
 by Christ. Both, therefore, 
caIne of the will of God in the appointed order. 
Having then received n charge, and having Leen fully 
assured through the }tesnrrection of our Lorù Jesus 
Christ, and confirmed in the word of God with full 
assurance of the Holy Ghost, they went forth with 
the good tidings that the kingdom of God was about 
to come." ....\8 the \vhole appointment proceeded 
originally frolD Christ to the A.postles, so in the 
appointment:::; of the Apostles it proceeded from thenl 
to those whonI they chose. Authority, therefore, in 
the kingdom of Christ, pursued throughout one 
descent: it came by the lnandate of superiors, not by 
the election of inferiors. Thus St. Clement restates 
the Apostolic Inission as recorded by St. John: "As 
)ly .Father hath sent 
Ie, I also send you." But 
he adds a fact to a principle-a fact which, recording 
as it does the \V hole order of the propagation of the 
faith in the first t,yO generations from the Day of 
Pentecost, is of the utnlost value. "So preaching 
everywhere from country to country, and from city 
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to city, they went on appointing their first-fruits, 
when they had proved them by the Spirit, to be 
bishops and deacons for those that were to believe." 
That. is, the Apostles when they came into a town, 
preaching as St. Paul and St. Barnabas are described 
as doing at Iconium, at Lystra, and at Derbe, were 
guided by a special inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in the choosing of future rulers among those who 
heard them and listened to them. These" first- 
fruits" of their labour they invested with the epis- 
copal consecration and office, and themselves passing 
on to other places, left the bishop and his deacons 
to form the future people. In the bishop they 
planted the root of the complete tree; from his 
person radiated the priests and deacons; from his 
mouth came the tradition of the divine doctrine, and 
thenceforth in that place all Christian ordinances 
began to exist and to be exercised. The bishop is 
the ecclesiastical unit, the father and generator after 
the pattern of Christ, whom he represents. The 
process is entirely different from another which has 
often in thought been substituted for it, according to 
which an existing number of believers might elect their 
su periors, and the ecclesiastical rule be exercised as 
a sort of imagined social compact. But the words 
of St. Clement are precise in excluding any such 
origin of Christian mission. He says that the Apostles 
appointed their first-fruits to be bishops and deacons 
of those who were to believe, not of those who believed 
already. They created the ministry, that the ministry 
might form the people as yet future.! All this, he 
adds, was in accordance with ancient prophecy. 


] Ka6íoTaJlOJl Tà!J å7rapxà!J aÚTWJI, ÔOKL}lácraJlTf'; T
 7rJlfÚ}lan, fÌ!J È7rLcr- 
KÓ7rOU!J Kaì ôLaKóVOl'!J TWJI }If^^ÓJlTWJI 7rLcrUÚfLJI. 
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He then proceeùs to draw attention to the Ino8t 
remarkable origin of the .J ewi
h hierarchy, in that 
:\Io
es dcterll1Ïlled the de\'olution of tbe high-priest- 
bood tu .Aaron by appealing tu a n1iraculons judgrnt'nt 
of God in cal1
ing his rod to bear fruit atnong the 
rods of the chiefs of the tribe:,. In truth, there is 
110 nct recorded Blor8 strikingly typical of the divine 
econollJY in the mission of our Lord than the crea- 
tion of the whole ,Jewish priesthood in the person of 

\aron. In that one act the entire Jewish ritual, with 
thp doctrine 
\"hich it upheld and propagated, pro- 
ceeded hy a divine interference attested in a n1Ïracle 
from a.bove. exactly as in thp Per
on of our Lord and 
frolll llis sacrificial net as Redeemer the whole Chri
- 
tian hierarchy and the doctrinp which it upbears came 
forth frotH the God and j-"ather of alL Under this 
exanlple, and as an instance of power cOluin H frotn 
above, :-;t. Clenlent placeR the conduct of thp ....\ postle::; 
in determining the appoilltrnel1t and the succession 
of rulers in the Ch urch. (( .l'\nd our ...\postle!:) knew, 
through our Lorr1 Jesus Christ, that there would be 
strife over the digllit
 of thp episcopate. For thi
 
cause, therefore, having receiyeù com plete forekno\\- 
If'dge, they appointed thp aforesaid persons, and they 
e:;tabli
hed a succe
sion that, if these should fall 
asleep, other approved men should succeeù to their 
liturgic function." 
Thus before the end of thp. first century we have 
a historical statelnel1t of t hE" universal and regular 
appointment of bishops throughout tbe world hy the 
....-\ postles in consequencfI of "cornplete forekno\vledge 
r
ceived" froul our J
ora lIinlself. Thp principle on 
which they proceeded is clearly defined; the genera- 
tion of th
 Chri"tian people from a hierarchy p:xisting 
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before itself is marked out. This is said to be in 
accordance with ancient prophecy: and follows tbe 
great exanlple of God, who created by the hand of 
:\loses the order of t.he Aaronic priesthood, the pre- 
cursor and preparer of the Christian, in which it was 
merged, when the High Priest at length appeared and 
consummated the act which the whole Jewish ritual 
was formed to symbolise. 
In all this statement St.. Clement not merely con- 
firms the scriptural record, but he supplies those de- 
tails which it enveloped in general heads. Titus and 
Timotheus are instances of episcopal appointment in 
the writings of St. Panl, and the bishops or angels of 
the seven Churches in the Apocalypse; but here the 
appointment is recorded as general, as everywhere 
carried out by the ..A_postles in each city according to 
the special instruction of our Lord. 
Scarcely less remarkable is the manner in which 
this Pope, the third from St. Peter
 exercises in the 
lifetime of St. John the supreme pastoral office, 
the creation of which that Apostle has recorded. The 
question to be decided is the deposition or the main- 
tenance of the Bishop at Corinth, and there follows 
immediately upon the text above quoted the act of 
authority. "Those, therefore, that were appointed by 
them or afterward by other Tnen of repute, with the 
consent of the whole Church, and who performed 
their office blamelessly to the flock of Christ, with 
lowliness, gentleness, and a generous spirit, and for 
a long time have borne a good report with all, these 
we J ud!Je it not consona.nt 
()il h j llstice to dcpri re oj 
theÙ. office. For it will be no light sin in us to de- 
prive of the episcopate 1 those who offer the gifts 
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blalnelessly and holily." He who speaks in thi
 
language intimates thereby that he has power to 
deprive of the ]itur
yic (Jflice, that is of the episco- 
pate, and acknowledges that he will have to nnswer 
for the exercise of that power. 
But further, the :-;entence thus 
iven he JecIares 
to be the sentence of God HiInself. cc l{eceive our 
conn
el, and you shall have no occa
ion of regret. 
.For as God liveth, anù the Lorù Jesus "'1hrist liveth, 
and the Iioly Spirit, who are the faith and the 
hope of the elect, so surely shall he who, with low- 
liness of Inind and instant in gentleness, hath without 
regretfulnef'
 perforrlled the orJinances and corl1- 
Inandrnents that are given by God, be enrolled 
and have a nanle an10ng the nUlnber of thenl that 
are saved through Jesus Christ, through whoTu is 
thp glory to IIil11 for ever and ever. Amen. But 
if certain persons should be disobedient unto the 
words spoken by Hirn through us, let them under- 
stand that they will entangle thelllselves in no 
slight transgression and danger; but ,ve shall be 
guilt less of this sin." 1 Further on in the letter he 
contin ues :- 
"Therefore it is right for us to give heed to so 
great and so many examples, and to submit the neck, 
and, occupying the place of obedience, to take our 
side with theln th'\t fire the leaders of our souls, 
that, ceasing fronl this foolish dissension, we may 
attain to the goal which lies before ns in truthfu]nes
, 
keeping aloof from every fault. For you \vill give 
us great joy and gladness if you rendpr obedience 
to the things written by us through the Holy Spirit, 
and root out the unrighteous anger of your jealousy, 
1 tjections SS, 59. 
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according to the entreaty which we have made for 
peace and concord in this letter." 1 
Let us sum up the force of the words just quoted. 
St. Clement, after invoking the Three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity as witnesses of the judgment 
he was about to promulgate, declares that "he who 
performs without regretfulness the ordinances and 
commandments that are given by God" shall "be 
enrolled and have a name among the number of 
then1 that are saved through Jesus Christ." On 
the other hand, that those who are "disobedient 
unto the words spoken by HilTI through us" "will 
entangle themselves in no slight transgression and 
danger." He adds, Uloreover, " You will give us 
great joy and gladness if you render obedience to 
the things \vritten by us through the Holy Spirit." 1 
\Ve thus learn that a decision of the Church of Rome, 
issued by its Bishop, as to whether the Bishop of 
Corinth was rightly or wrongly deposed, is declared, 
after attestation of the Three Divine Persons, to 
be among the commandments and ordinances given 
by God; to be "words spoken by God through us," 
that is, the Pope and the Church of Rome; to be 
"things written by us through the Holy Spirit," 
to which absolute obedience was due, and which 
could not be neglected "without no slight tran
- 
gression and danger." The Pope, moreover, takes 
upon himself the power to deprive of the episcopate 
by issuing a judgment that an actual possessor of 
it is in his right, while he says at the same time 
that it would be "no light sin in us to deprive 
him of it unjustly." 
It is in every way remarkable that the first pastoral 
1 Section 63. 
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lotter of a Pope which has heell pl"t':-;erve<l to posterity 
shonld contain so u ndelliable an exercise of his 
snpl'prne authority. ..-\ga,in, it i
 another llotf1worthy 
matter that this snprellle authol"lty ðhould ltave been 
eXPl'cised in thp lifetilJlt' uf the la.st surviving Apostle, 
the Beloved Di
ciple. Eurther, wonl<l it hA po
siLle 
to apply in a 
tronger way than :St. Clernent, issuing 
an nuthoritati\'p judgnlent, hpre n.pplies theIn, thosp 
\\rord
 of our Lord: "lie tbat heareth you, heareth 
:\[t>; and he that despiset h you, dt1
pi
eth 1\[e; and 
he that despiseth 
le, despiseth l-liln that sent '[e." I 
A utI ag-ain, "\rhat
uever thon 
halt hind on earth 
shall be bound in heaveu." Lastly, it is to be noted 
that the authority thu
 exercised concerns not a point 
of dog-ma, hut the office of a. Bishop; yet di
obedience 
to it is considered as disobeùienc
 to "\Vord
 spoken 
by God through us." 
The part of St. Clelnent's letter, which contains tbe 
whole ju(l
nlont thl1" cOlIlnlentp<l on, hus only been 
reco\'ered \vithin the la:::;t few years. 
But that whole vie\v of the Uhurch's constitution 
during the fÏrst century which is pre
ented to llH ill 
the Epistle of St. Clement is remarkably corroborated 
hy the letters of hiH conteTnporary, St. T gnatius of 
...\.ntioch. That fervent confessor of God, pnsl;;ing in 
chains to Tnartyrdonl, ponrs forth, as i
 well kno,vn, 
the deepest fullless of his heart to tbe churches 
'which hPl vi
its in his long way of the cross from 
A.ntioch to l
olne. The letters are short, the style 
abrupt, the expressions only incidental; he had no 
thought of writing a treatise on the constitution of 
the Church. 'fhus any short quotation is quite Ìn- 
ndeqn:Üe to relHler the full witne
s of the saint. It 
1 Luke x. 16. 
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would be necessary to read through the wltole series 
in order to feel how incessantly he dwells upon union 
with God wrought through obedience to the hierarchy 
of bishops, priests, and deacons, which is the test in his 
11lind of love to Christ. Thus, at the beginning of 
his letter to the Church of Smyrna, he speaks of the 
n10st blessed Passion of Christ, "a fruit of which are 
we that He might set up a token for all ages through 
His Resurrection to His holy and faithful ones, 
whether they be anlong Jews or Gentiles, in the one 
body of His Church." 
In his letter to the church of Ephesus there is a 
remarkable passage on the unity of a particular diocese 
being the unity of the bishops throughout the world. 
"It is fitting that you should by all rneans glorify 
Jesus Christ, who has glorified you, that by a uniform 
obedience you may be perfectly joined together and 
su bject to the Lishop, and the presbytery may be in 
all things sanctified. I do not comnland you, as if I 
were anybody; for though I am bound in the name 
of Christ, I am not yet perfected in Him. For now 
I begin to learn, and speak to you as my fellow- 
disciples. F or I ought to be confirmed by you in 
faith, in admonition, in patience, in long-suffering. 
But since charity permits me not to be silent in 
regard to you, I have therefore taken upon me to 
exhort you that you may run together with the rnind 
of God. For Jesus Christ, our iDserarable life, is the 
mind of the Father, as also the bishops, appointed 
throughout the earth, are in the mind of Christ. 
\Vhence, also, it becomes you to agree with the rnind 
of the bishop, as indeed you do. For your illustrious 
presbytery, worthy of God, is fitted as exactly to 
the bishop as the strings are to a harp. Hence it 
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 that, in your concord and harnloniol1s love, J esns 
Christ is sung; and one and all you make up the 
choru:s, that, hcing harmonions in concord, taking up 
the song of G'od in unity, you JURY sing with one 
voice to the Father through Jesus Christ, that He 
Jnay hoth hear you 
nd recognise by your good deeds 
that you are members of llis Son. It is well for you, 
then, to he in blamel
ss unity, that yon 111ay in all 
things partake of God." 
The vivid love and 
t'nse of the Church, as the 
great instrument of unity wrought by the l'}assion of 
Christ in the \vorld, and compacted by the ministry 
'v hich lie has set up, distinguishes the letter of 
St. IO'natius as it does that of St. Paul to the same 
Ephesian Church, so specially beloved by the Apostle, 
and the scene of so many of his labours. But 
t. 
Irena.\us 1 tells us that it ,vas also fron1 the bosonl 
of this church of Ephesus that the Apostle of love 
issued the Gospel in which he recorded for the world 
the great cOlnmission to feed the whole flock of Christ 
given to bt. Peter on the Rhore of the lake of Galilee. 
Let ns add one l110re passage from the letter to the 
Trallians. " For when you are subject to your bishop 
as to ,Jesus Christ you seem to lne to live not after 
the manner of men, but according to Jesus Christ, 
who died for us, in order that, believing in His death, 
you may escape death. It is therefore necessary that 
you do nothing without your bishop, but that you 
be subject to the presbytery a1so, as to the ....\postles 
of J 
sus Christ, our hope, in whom if we wa1k we 
shall be found. Thf' deacons also, as being the 


1 Ir{'næu
, iii. l-f7rELTa 'Iwápp1]S', Õ lJ.aO"f}T7;S' TOÛ Kvploll, Õ ^aì f7rì TÒ 
UTfjOOS ai'Toû à.pa7rEU(
W Kal aVTòS' f
lðwH TÒ fl1ayyl-"'LoP, ip 'EtþfULfJ TfjS 
· Aulas ðLaTpíßwp. 
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ministers of the mysteries of Jesus Christ, must be 
acceptable to all. For they are not the ministers 
of meat and drink, but servants of the Church of 
God. Wherefore they must avoid all offences as 
they would fire. Let all in like manner reverence 
the deacons as Jesus Christ, and the bishop as the 
type of the Father, and the presbyters as God's senate 
and the College of Apostles. Without these there is 
no Church." 
These words expressly state the organic unity of a 
local Church to be the bishop with his priests and 
deacons; but he had likewise noted that the bishops 
established throughout the earth ,vere together "in 
the mind of Christ." 
rr'he words of St. Clement the Pope, and St. 
Ignatius, the bishop of one of the three original 
patriarchal Sees, thus complete and corroborate each 
other. If we put the passages just quoted from the 
latter with the statement of the former, that "the 
A posUes, preaching from country to country and from 
city to city, established their first-fruits, after prov- 
ing thelll by the Spirit, to be bishops and deacons 
of a people that were to believe," we have a perfect 
chain let down from above, and binding the earth 
in its em brace. God sends forth Christ. Christ 
sends forth the Apostles. The Apostles appoint local 
bishops, who are the bond to their clergy and people. 
In the whole of this the expression or St. Ignatius is 
verified: "hence in your concord and harmonious love 
Jesus Christ is sung." If the bishops throughout the 
world were not united with each other in as complete 
a harmony as the presbytery with the bishop in a 
particular diocese, these words would not Le true. 
On the contrary, they are together" in the mind of 
VOL. IV. 0 
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Uhri
t.," as He is " th
 Blind of the Father," and they 
feed not each a separate flock, but together cc the 
flock of Christ." 
" ho, then, is the bond of their union? It pleased 
the Divine Provid
nc
 that, even before 
t. Ignatiu8 
,vrote, and pven in the lifetillle of the ...L\.postle ,vl1o 
recorded the comrnission to feed the whole dock of 
Christ, the harrllony and obèdiencè of which St. 
Ignatius spoke Rhould be broken in a particular dio- 
ce
e, aud that St. l)eter's third sncces:-;or 
hould eÀecute 
hi
 office and assert the Divine cOlllmission by fulfill- 
ing" it. Jli
 conduct in thi
 rnarks, by a solemn act, 
the line between the Apostolate and the Priluacy. 
That he 
pea.ks in the Ild.lIle of the whole Homan 
Church, as the yO ice of a Body, illustrates further the 
words of 
t. ItJ'natius, , , Your presbytery is fitted as 
e
actly to the bishop as the strings are to a harp." 1 
In the testiruony of these .A.postolic Fathers, each 
cOlnpleting the other, we ha\?e not only the loctll 
bishop pla.nted uc) the unit of the Church's organism 
ill any particular city, but the bishop \vho sits in the 
See of Peter, the tie and bond of his brethren. The 
harp sounds its notes to Christ throughout the world. 
Another point in \yhich their tpstinlony exactly 
agrees is, that ,vhile St. Olelnent speaks of the 
govern1nent of the Church as enacted with even 
greater accuracy and enforced with even stronger 
1 I note this hecause Dr. Lightfoot, in hb recent crlition of St. 
ClcIllPnt's complete Il,tt.Pr, not knowin
 bow to meet the very strong 
proof of the Primacy contained in the newly recoye]'C'd part, :::-;u
- 

ests that, the Prima.cy belongetl not to the Bishop of the Homan 
Church, but to the Homan Church. This Ì;::) so total a misstatement 
of the position held hy every bishop in his See as to smack of Pres- 
byterianism. But when he goes on to attribute tbe Primacy thus 
...locat.ed in the Homan Church to a supposed superior :-anctity re- 
siding- in the membC'rs of that Church, he would seem to be sub. 

tituting' :t pUrl' im l'lltion of his own for history. 
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penalties than the la\v of 
loses, St. Ignatius takes 
the st.rict observance of unity and obedience to ex- 
ternal authority as a perfect test of the in\vard dis- 
position, a perfect assurance that those who exercised 
these virtues were Inem bel's of Christ. The temper in 
which these Fathers write is as far as possible removed 
from the notion that Church government was either 
lax or uncertain. rfo them it COines fronl above, and re- 
quires inward obedience, as the appointment of Christ. 
Eusebius, the first historian of the Church, com- 
piled about the year 324 notices of the times before 
him, with records at his command which are no longer 
extant. He describes in the following terms the first 
period, which we may speak of as running fronl the 
Day of Pentecost to the destruction of Jerusalem :- 
"Thus, under a celestial influence and co-opera- 
tion, the doctrine of the Saviour, like the ravs of the 
sun, quickly irradiated the whole world. Presently, 
in accordance with divine prophecy, the sound of his 
inspired Evangelists and Apostles had gone throughout 
all the earth, and their words to the end of the ,,'orld. 
Throughout every city and village, like a replenished 
barn - floor, numerous and populous churches were 
firmly established. Those who, in consequence of 
the delusions that had descended to theln from their 
ancestors, had been fettered by the ancient disease of 
idolatrous superstition, were now liberated by the power 
of Christ, through the united force of the teaching 
and miracles of His messengers. As if delivered from 
dreadful masters, and eillancipated froIn the most 
cruel bondage, they renounced the crowd of deities 
introduced by deInons, while they confessed the one 
God, the Creator of all things. rrhis same God they 
now also honoured with the rites of a true piety, nnd
r 
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thA inHuence of that inspired and reasonable worship 
which had been planted aUlong IDell by our Saviour." 1 
The next period is distinctly 11larked by EUbebius 
fiS the first 
l1cces
ioll from the A.po
tles. St. l'aul,2 
he says, preaching to the Gentiles, laid the founda- 
tions of ch urches froIlI J eru:;;;alelll in a circle ron nd to 
Illyriculn; and St. 1 >eter preached to the circulncision 
in th 
 five provinces recorded by hilll in his letter. 
lIe continues, (C It is not easy to say how many in1Ï- 
tators of thesp were by them judgeù worthy to exercise 
the pa
torßl oRice in the churches founded by them, 
eAcept so far as St. Paul's own words record thetn, 
Por he hful llurnberles:'1 Iellow-\vorkers, fellow-soldiers, 
as he hiInself called them, most of whOIn he has de- 
livpred to iultnortal Inelllory by lnention of them in 
his letters." Thus Timotheus was first Bishop of 
Ephesus; 'ritus was set over Crete, anò expre
Hly en- 
joined to appoint bishops in its se\?eral cities, for St. 
Paul draws out what sort of a character thE' bishop 
so appointed should be. s cc Linus, ,vhom he ulentions 
being with him at H,olne, has already," says Eusebius, 
cc been numed by us as having been firf't Bishop of 
the l
oman Church after Peter. But like,vise Clement, 
,vho was the thin1 appointed Bishop of the IVnllan
, 
is recorded by St. Paul as his colleague and fellow- 
labourer." 
In a thirù passage Eusebius," after speaking of 


1 Eu:,ehius, /list. 2, 3. 'rhe word
 arC' 80 spf'cific that it. is desirahle 
to givp the ()ri
inal: "at ð17Ta àJla 7rátTas 7r6\fLS T
 Kaì KWJ..I.a.S 7r'X1]Ol'Ol!tT1]S 
ã\wJlOS ÓlK1]JI J..I.vplaJlðpOL Kaì 7raJ..l..".'X-I}8fLs àOpóws ÚK'X1]tTlaL tTI1JlftTT-qH(jaJl. 
The last worf} indil'at
s tlH' rf'g'ular {ormation of a l'LlUrch, that 
hierarchical con
titution of the bishop, with his attewlant JIlilli
tr)', 
without which, in the word
 of St. I
natiu
, iKK'X1]tTla òv I.a\EîTaL. 
I havf' used Cruse's translation, altering- it occasionally. 

 Lib. iii. 4. 3 Titus i. 5-9. 
oS Lib. iii. 37. 
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Ignatius "as the second who received the episcopal 
succession of St. Peter at Antioch," Evodius having 
been the first, and after quoting at length his letters, 
proceeds, "There were many others also noted in the 
times of these men who held the first rank of the 
apostolic succession. These, as the holy disciples of 
such men, built up further in every place the founda- 
tions of the Churches ,vhich had been laid by the 
Apostles. They spread the preaching farther abroad 
and scattered the saving seeds of the kingdom of 
heaven far and wide through the breadth of the world. 
For the lllost of the disciples at that till1e, kindled 
by a more ardent love of the divine ,vord, had first 
fulfilled the Saviour:s exhortation by distributing their 
substance to the needy. Afterwards, leaving their 
country, they performed the work of evangelists, filled 
with a noble ambition to proclaim Christ to such as 
had not yet heard the word of faith, and to deliver to 
them the writing of the sacred Gospels. Thus laying 
mðrely the foundations of the faith in new and strange 
places, and appointing others to the pastoral office, 
they left them to cultivate the new plantation, and 
again went on to other places and nations by God's 
grace and co-operation. For a great number of 
marvellous works of power 'were still done by them 
through the Holy Spirit; so that at the first hearing 
multitudes of men in a nlass received into their souls 
readily the worship of the One Creator. As I cannot 
record bv name all those who received the first suc- 
01 
cession of the Apostles as pastors and evangelists in 
the churches throughout the world, I will mention 
those only where tradition of apostolical doctrine is 
carried down to us by actual menlorials." 
The gradations thus marked in the propagation of 
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the Gospel are three: first, that of the \.postles in 
J udea before their dispersion; 
ecoDdly, that of the 
..Apostles with their personal fellow-workers throughout 
the world; thirdly, that of the Inen called ,A.postolic, 
becausE:' they }w,a lived in the tinle of the Apostles 
without having bepn their first co-operators, or, to use 
tho Pauline 
xpre
sion, fellow-soldiers. 'fhis carries 
us over the ninety yea.rs froIlI the Day of Pentecost 
tu th(1 t'nel of Tra.jan'b reign, during ,vhich reign, the 
time, as .Eu
ebius ca1ls it, of 
t. Clel11ent of I{ome and 
of Bt. Ignatiub of ..\.ntiuch, he note
 that there \
as a 

pecial1y auullJant, outburst of sllch teacher
. 
Eusebins bears witness through the whole of hi') 
History to the nnivel.sality of t he episcopal rpgilllen. 
Likewi
e he carefully gives the de
cent of the three 
great Sees of Rome-) 
\lexandria, a.nd 
\ntiocb. He 
notes how they took their rise fronl the person of 
Peter. who 
nt at ....t\.ntioch hiTn

lf, who 
ent his son 
)Iark to Alexandria, and who
e cOining to l
olne the 
historian dt:'
cribes in the w'ords following:- 
.. Illltnediately in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
thp rllost. bel1ig-n and Jnan-Ioving providence of God 
cOIHluctf'd to ROTlle Pett-'r, the great and powerful 
among the Apostles, who for his virtue was chosen 
to lead thelfi all R{rainbt 
ilI10n, the placrup of man- 
kind. I Peter, like a \aliant cOI1unander of Gorl's 
finny, clothed in heavenly panoply, carried frOll1 the 
Bast to the \Vest thA precious freight of intellectual 
light, bearing the proclamation of the heayenly king-- 
dotn, to be the 
ure and :saving word of souls." He 
records the rnartyrdom of the two Apostle
, Peter and 


1 Euscbius appears to say that the .Apostle Peter came to Rome 
very shortly after he had rli
comfited Simon 1Iag-us in Samarin. 
See lib. ii. 14. 
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Panl, together at Rome under Nero, giving for this 
fact a fourfold testimony; of historians generally; of 
their tombs, which were still to be seen at Rome; of 
the presbyter Cains, who, at the beginning of the third 
century, appealed to the existence of these tombs, the 
one at the .Y. atican, the other on the Ostian Road, as 
a proof where "the sacred tabernacles of these Apostles 
had been deposited." Lastly, he quotes the letter of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth in the n1Ìddle of the 
second century, who spoke of their having both taught 
the Church of Corinth as well as that of ROIne, and 
of both having suffered Illartyrdom together. " These 
particulars I have given," says Eusebills, "that the 
memory of the fact may be the more confirmed." 1 
He .gives carefully during two hundred years the 
descent of the bishops in these three Sees, and the 
number of years they sat-a tacit witness to the emi- 
nent rank of the three great ::\Iother Sees established 
by Peter in the three chief cities of the Ronlan EIn- 
pire. It is an honour which he gives besides only 
to the Church of Jerusalem, since all, he says, have 
ever borne reverence "to the throne of the Apostle 
J ames, the first who received the episcopate of the 
city of Jerusalem from the Saviour Himself and tbe 
Apostles." 
In another place he expresses his wouder at thp 
power of the word, wbich made ignorant men capable 
of founding churches not in obscure and unknown 
places but in imperial Rome itself, at Alexandria 
and Antioch, throughout Europe and Asia. " I am 
compelled," he says, "to confess that they could not 
have succeeded in so audacious an attempt except by 
sonle divine and superhunlan power, and tne working 
1 Hist. 2, 25. 
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together \vith them of Him who òaid, "l\lake disciples 
all nations in 
I Y name.' JJ 1 
Bet\veen 
t.. CleIllent of llome and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch at the end of the first, century, and l'
usebius 
at the beginning of the fourth, stands at the end of 
the second century the' \vitness of Tertullian. In 
setting forth the lega.l ground of prescription ag'linHt 
the heretics of his day, he gives an account of the 
original prop
Lgation of the divine kingdoln, which 
exactly tallie5 with all that prec 
de
. "Christ Jesus 
our Lord . . . had chosen twelve disciple::; to Le 
attachell to IIis side, whom lIe destined to be the 
teachers of the nations. .Accordingly, after one of 
these had been 
truck on: he cOInmanded the eleven 
others, on Iris departure to the }'ather, to go and 
t
ach all nations, who were to be baptized into the 
Fatber, and into the Son, and into the Holy Ghost. 
Imn1pdiately, therefore, the .Ltpostles, whonl this desig- 
nation indicates as the Sent, having on the authority 
of a prophecy, which occurs in a psalnl of Uavid, 
chosen l\Iatthias by lot as the twelfth into the place 
of Judas, obtained the pron1ised power of the lIoly 
Ghost for thp gift of tniracles ana of utterance. And 
after first bearing witness to the faith in Jesus Christ 
throughout J uden, and founding churches, they next 
went forth into the \vorld, and preached the same 
doctrine of t he 
ame faith to the nations. They then, 
in like IHanller, founded churches in every cit)
" (that 
is, an episcopal See in each city, without which, as Sf. 
I
llatius told us, there i
 no church) "froln which 
all the other churches, one after another, derived the 
tradition of the faith and the seeds of doctrine, and 


1 Eusebius, Hisl. 7, 19 ; ana Prrrp. El'an. lib. 3, towarils the (>nrl, 
quoted by Bianchi, 3, 137. 
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are every day deriving them tbat they may become 
churches. Indeed it is on this account only that 
they are able to deem themselves Apostolic, as being 
the offspring of Apostolic Churches. Every sort of 
thing must necessarily revert to its original for its 
classification. Therefore the churches, though they 
are so many and so great, comprise but the one 
Primitive Church founded by the Apostles, from 
which they all spring. In this way all are primitive 
and all are apostolic, while all together n1ake up a 
unity; while tbey have peaceful communion, and 
title of brotherhood, and bond of hospitality, privileges 
which no other rule directs than the one tradition of 
the self-same mystery. From this, then, do we pre- 
scribe the rule that, since the Lord J eSllS Christ 
sent the Apostles to preach, no otber ougbt to be 
received as preachers than those whom Christ ap- 
pointed; for 'no man knoweth the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.' 
Nor does the Son seelll to have revealed Him to any 
other than the Apostles, 'whom He sent forth to 
preach that, of course, which He revealed to them. 
N ow what they preached-in other words, what Christ 
revealed to them-can; as I Inust here state properly, 
be proved in no other way than by those very churches 
which the Apostles founded in person, by declaring the 
gospel to them directly themselves, both by word of 
mouth, as the phrase is, and su Lseq uently by their 
Epistles. If, then, these things are so, it is in the 
same degree manifest that all doctrine which agrees 
with the Apostolic Churches - those ,vombs and 
original sources of the faith-must be reckoned for 
truth, as undoubtedly containing that which the said 
churches received from the Apostles, the Apostles 
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from Christ, and Christ from God. On the other 
hand, all doctrine must be prejudged as false which 
savours of contrariety to the truth of the Churches 
and .L\postles of Christ. and God." 1 
Dut the whole work of :St. Irenæus against hpresie
 
ib bas cd exactly upon the fact ,vhich "e are here 
setting forth. JEs object wa.s to show that the true 
faith wa
 preserved intact in all the Churches of the 
world b) means of the bishops appointed by the 
Apostles. Thus he hecrins his third Luok: "For 
the Lord of all gave to IIis .L\postles the power of 
the go
pel, through whom \V'e have learnt th
 truth, 
t hat is, thp doctrine, of the Son of (;od; to \VhOI1I 
the Lord said, C lIe who heareth you, heareth 1\[p, and 
who despiseth you, despiseth )[e, and Hill1 who f-ient 
)[e.'" . . . cc For after our Lord arose frorn the dead, 
anrl the) had been clothed ",ith t hp power of the 
Holy Spirit couling down UpC'll them frOlti on high, 
they were completcly filled and had perfect knowledge. 
rrhey went forth into the ends of the world, pro- 
claiming the gospel of good things fronI God, and 
announcing peace frolll heaven to men, all of then} 
and everyone of theln possessing equally the gospel 
of God.'. . . . "All, therefore, who wish to see the 
truth Inay behold in every Church the tradition of 
the Apostles, which was n1adp known through the 
whole world; and we can nnnlber np tho
e who were 
appointed by the ...-\.postles bishops in the Churches, 
and their succe:,sors do\vn to our 0" n times, who 
have neither taught nor known any such delirious 
imagination a::5 their
." He i:::; speaking of the heresy 
of V alentinu
. "For had the Apostles kno\\ n re- 


1 Tcrtnllian, De Pr .
('ripfionc lhrrdicorum, 20, 21, nr. Holmes' 
tran:-:latioll, with a word or two altere(l. 
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condite mysteries, which tbey were in. the habit of 
teaching separately and secretly from the rest to the 
perfect, they would deliver such especially to those 
to whom they were entrusting the Churches them- 
selves. For they desired those to be very perfect 
and blameless in all things whom they were leaving 
as their successors, handing over to them their own 
place of teaching. For if tbese acted faultlessly, the 
good would be great; whereas if they failed, the 
calamity would be complete." 
Irenæus sums up all this view in another place, 
where he says: "True knowledge is the doctrine of 
the Apostles, and the ancient compact fabric of the 
Church through the whole world, and the character 
of the Body of Christ, according to the succession of 
bishops, to whom they delivered that Church which is 
everyw here." 1 
In what has preceded \ve have traced carefully the 
transmission of spiritual authority, putting together 
tbe various intimations respecting it which are given 
in the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the Apocalypse. From these intinlations a most 
clear and unambiguous result has been deduced. 
Then proceeding to historical proofs, we find the third 
Pope from St. Peter, at the end of the first century, 
in an official document, summing up in words of 
great precision \V hat had been the actual course of 
things in the two generations between the Day of 
Pentecost and the time at which he was writing. If 
we compare the Gospels \vhich record the institution 
of the power, and the history which records its actual 
bpginning and exercise, as thus given by St. Clement, 


1 Irenæus, 4, 33, 8. The same is set forth with great force in 
Book 5, 20. 
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wp find the most exact agreement. Another saint 
and n1artyr, contell1pOrary with St. Cleillent, and 
holding by second succession from 
t. Peter what be- 
catoe the great patriarchal See of the East, affords 
the strongest corroboration to him in the doc- 
trinal statements ,vhich are found interwoven in 
the letterð addressed by him to various churches as 
he is carried a prisoner on his way to martyrdom. 
The first extant historian, "riting in 3 24, on the eve 
of the assembling of the first General Council, testifies 
throughout the ten books of his work the universality 
of the episcopal regilnen, and intimates its organic 
structure by giving each link in th
 spiritual descent 
of the three great Sees of Peter and of the Church 
of Jerusalem. Intermediate between these three 
authorities, Irenæus, Bishop of Lyons, writing seventy 
years after St. Clement, and rrertullian, writing 
thirty years after Irenæus, give very grapbic 
accounts of the Church in their day, which exactly 
accord both with the Pope and 1\fartyr-hishop pre- 
Ceò.illg" and the historian following thenl. Instead 
of cal1in(' in other witnebses, let us atten1pt to give 
a general vie\v of the Episcopate as it is found when 
emergin rr fronl the last great persecution, which ter- 
minated the first stadium of its cour"e, and was 
follov.'ed by the peace of the Church, proclaimed by 
the Emperor Con
tantine 28 3 year
 after the Day of 
Pentecost. The whole of this period marks a tiDIP 
in which the growth of the Church and t.he form of 
her constitution were the result of a power proceeding 
solely from within, never favoured by the civil po,ver, 
often actively persecuted, and ùaily ill a thousand 
ways discouraged. 
St. .Augustine, writing in the year 398, observes 
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precisely of this time, that is, the year 3 14, that if 
the Donatists suspected the judgment of their African 
colleagues, there were thousands of bishops beyond 
the sea to whom they might have recourse. l In his 
own time he counted 476 Catholic bishoprics in the 
African provinces. Throughout the Roman Empire it 
would seem that, before the peace of the Church, not 
only every considerable city, but even small towns, 
possessed their bishop. St. Hilary says: "Though 
there be only one Church in the world, yet every city 
has its own church" ; and St. Cyprian and St. Dionysius 
of Alexandria assert this of their o,vn time. 2 
The conduct, then, of St. Peter, of St. Paul, and of 
all the Apostles in the propagation of the Church, 
was from the beginning one and uniform, and im- 
pressed itself on the succeeding generations. 3 They 
founded a Christian colony on the solid basis of a 
complete administration, and establishing their most 
fervent disciples as the chiefs of that hierarchic organi- 
sation, they left to them the charge of forming new 
centres of spiritual life in the cities dependent on 
those first chosen. Thus St. Peter chose first Antioch, 
Queen of the East, the head afterwards of fifteen 
ecclesiastical provinces; then Rome, the head of the 
whole empire. Writing in the year 4 I 6 to the Bishop 
of Eugubium, Pope St. Innocent said, "it was an ac- 
knowledged fact that no one had established Churches" 
(by which he means a Bishop's See) "in all Italy, the 
Gauls, the Spains, in Africa, in Sicily, and the in- 


I Ep. 43, II: "Nec in illis solis episcopis Afris erat Ecclesia, ut 
omne judicium ecclesiasticum vitasse viderentur qui se judicio eorum 
præsentari noluissent l\Iillia quippe collegarum transmarina resta- 
bant, ubi apparebat eos judicari posse, qui videbantur Afros vel 
Numidas collegas habere suspectos." 
2 St. Hilary on Ps. 14, 3; St. Cyprian. Ep. 52. 
=> See Dom Chamard, L'Etablissement du Christianis7ne, p, 14 1 . 
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tervening islands, except those w horn the venerable 
Apostle Peter or his sncce
or
 had appointed bishops." 1 
Thirdly, he chose Alexandria, whose bi
hops becalne 
the head of the three provincE'
, I

gypt, T.Jibya, Pente- 
poli
. But no less Ht. Pa.ul planted in 1
phesus the 
Motber Church of the province of Asia (one-twentieth 
only of thp. great conntry eal1ed 
-\..sia 'Iinor); in r1'he8- 
salonica, the luetropolis of Thrace; in Corinth. that of 
Achaia; he and ßarnalJli

 in Sal:1nlis, that of Cyprus; 
,,-hile he set a disciple to appoint ùishop
 O\Ter the 
wholp island of Crete. The
e are 
pecinlens of the 
power which was thus estal11isht'd in every city over 
the whole world traversed by thp .l\..postl

 and their 
dèscenJant
, a power fixed, not transitor
 ; local, not 
rovIng. It was an occupation of each city by the 
spiritual authority exactly similar in divine things to 
the n1ilitary colonies ,vhich B,olue planted in itH pro- 
vinces for' the propa0'3tion of its temporal sway. It 
was a corporate body with a most compact nnity, at 
the head of which, inforrning anc1 dir.ecting every act, 

tood thA bishop, a narne of power. and juristliction. 
()f them St. Paul said, cc Obey your prelates, and be 
subject to thelll." From such word-.; thA power of 
governlnellt is a clear inference. If the faithful nre 
obliged to obey the pre]fltp
 of the Church, these lnust 
have authority to conlnland. Thus St. Gregory of 
NnzianzuTn, addressing in the year 373 the governor 
of his province u
(-'d these words: "The la\v of Christ 
subjects you to rn)" authority and to my tribunal. 
li1 0r "e also have H govern ment. nay, I will add a 


1 Sarudotrs: as ft...KX1Juia means a Bishop's Sef', so 8aceJ'dot
s 
meant a bishop; that word in the languaÇ!'e of the da
 signified the 
bishop who presh1ed in each Church, pre-eminl'ntly the Sft('
rdv8. 
as offerin
 the 
a('rifi('e of the Altar. 
ce Constant., Rom. Pont. 
Epist., p. 
56. 
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greater and 1110re perfect goverlllnent, unless spirit must 
yield to flesh, and heavenly things to earthly. I know 
that you will accept my freedon1 of speech, because you 
are a sheep of my flock, a sacred sheep of a sacred 
flock, nurtured by the Great Shepherd." 1 Elsewhere 
he calls it "the government w hicb is .innocent of 
blood," contrasting it with "the governnlent of the 
sword and the lasb." The Greek Fathers universally, 
in eXplaining the dignity of the episcopate, use this 
word governluent. 2 
Of the way in which the world was thus evangelised 
we have an instance recorded by Photius. He says 
that Caius, a grave and learned priest of the Ron1an 
Church, was ordained by Pope Zephyrinus (who sat 
from 202 to 2 I 8), Bishop of the Nations, that is, 
,vithout designation of any particular diocese, as if 
anointed and crowned for a kingdonl, which by his 
valour and wisdom he was to obtain for himself. In 
this way the Roman Pontiffs consecrated a great 
number of bishops, whom they sent to bring the pro- 
vinces under the voke of the faith, as recorded above 
01 
by St. Innocent. 3 But it is to be noted that those 
who were thus sent out during two centuries fron1 the 
first age were not elected by the people of the several 
churches which they founded. They came to them 
by authority from without - the authority of the 
Apostles and the Apostolic See, nlediately or iUllnedi- 
ately. In the cases just nlentioned the mission was 
imnlediate: in other cases, where it was derived from 
some Patriarcha1 See or froll1 a metropolis, it still 
descended from that original n1Ïssion of the Apostles, 


1 Orat. 17. 8; Ep. 224, Africano. 
2 åpxTj. Bianchi, 3, 475. 
:J See Bianchi,- 3, 4 8 4. 
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and the distribution of authority made by Peter at 
their head. 
For the whole of this mission there is one great 
type and source; our Lord at the head of His Apostles 
is the prelude to the bishop in the midst of his 
presbytery. II
 repeats IIimself in every diocese, 
the first and everlasting ]}ishop, w ho
e heirs spreaJ 
throu
hout the world. All is from above. 
But each bishop's chair thus establisherl is a centre 
of dogmatic truth and of moral force. The govern- 
lllent extending thus over the whole Church is a mean 
between autonolny and centralisation. "1'he bishop 
is containerl in thA Church, and the Church in tbe 
bishop": it is "a flock united to its pastor." This 
is its local character: a most living authority, and a 
most careful representation of those governed. \Vhat 
it is in reference to the like authority planted else- 
where, we shall see presently. 
The bishop, \vith his presbyterate and diaconate, 
fitted to hinl as thA strings to a harp, in tbe words 
of 
t. Ignatius, this was the instrulllent by \vhich our 
Lord choRe to take hold of the world. " 
lany nations 
of barbarians," St. Irenæus observes, "believing in 
Ch rist, follow the order of tradition without pen and 
paper, having salvation written in tbeir hearts by the 
Spirit" ; 1 but nowhere as to this point of episcopal 
regimen did this tradition vary. The Church having 
traversed the three centuries, assaulted from within 
by sects innumerable, and from without by a hostile 
empire, emerges under this government alone. N 0- 
\vhere was it witbout this settled order of the Episco- 
pate. .Â presbyter not subject to a bishop, a. single 
church or any number of churches not ruled by a 


1 Irenæus, 3, 4. 
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bishop, these were unknown things. In the sects, 
indeed, there were all sorts of disorder and con- 
tinued changes of government, just as there was 
incessant fluctuation of doctrine; the true and 
only Church showed itself precisely in this, that 
it preserved its doctrine and its government alike 
unchangeable. 
Eusebius observes how "the devices of opponents 
destroyed each other by their own violence. New 
heresies continually rose and fel1, one giving way to 
the other, and corrupting themselves in a long series 
of the most diverse and strange conceptions. But 
the one Church, proceeding on the same lines, and 
in an even tenor, kept upon its path, ever increasing 
in brilliancy, and shedding forth upon every race 
of Greeks and barbarians the dignity, sincerity, and 
freedom, the tempered wisdom and purity, of the 
divine polity and philosophy." It is observable that 
by the words polity and philosophy he blends together 
the form of life and the truth of doctrine as coinherent 
with each other. 1 
Thus i.n less than three centuries the Episcopate 
was flung as a golden network over the greatest of 
the world-empires, and far beyond its borders. But 
let us wen understand what this means. It does not 
mean simply that there were bishops everywhere; 
that no church existed save under the rule of a 
bishop; that there were no presbyterian, still more. 
no independent churches. It is a much greater fact 
which we bave to note; it is that there was "one 
Episcopate, of which a part was held by each without 
division of the wholp"; "one Episcopate spread 


I Rist. 4, 7. speaking of the time of Hadrian and the Gnostic 
heresies. 
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abroad in the concordant multitude of n1any bishop
."l 
The doctrine of St. Cyprian is thus set forth by De 
)larca: "As therö is one body of the Church divided 
into IHallY Inelnbers through the whole world, so there 
is in it on
 only l
piscupate, 
pread abroad in the 
harlHony of IHallY bishop
. If these be con::;idered 
as a Lody, they hold the entire Episcopate in COInmon. 
.A. certain portion of the tlock has beeu assigned to 
each bishop to lead and direct it singly, but in 
consond,nce \vith the charity and comnlunion due to 
the whole body. For if unity be relinquished, the 
bi
hop who departs froln the body would dry up as 
a streanl deflecting from its source, and \vither as 
8 branch cut off from the trunk and root. This dis- 
tribution of portions, \vhich ha.ve been cOlllnlitted. to 
the variou;:) bishops, descended from the apostolic rule. 
For when th
 .Apostle
 founded churches, though 
they conferred on the ordained bishop by the Ìnl- 
position of their hands all the power of order and 
juri:;diction, yet they assigned to hin} the place in 
\vhich he should discharge his office. rrhis has been 
lllarked with 
rèat clearness in th
 20th chapter 
of the Acts, where we read that the Holy Spirit 
appuinted bi
hop
 to 
overn the Church of God. But 
since the Church wa
 to be ruled in unity, it "as 
ne('e

ary that borne mo Ie of cutnnlunion between the 
bishops 
hol1ld be pstahlished by the A postl
s accord- 
ing to the example given by Christ in establishing 
thp Cullege of 4\.POSt les, \vhich represented the whole 
body of the Church." 2 And what this rule was De 
)Iar'ca proceeds to ::,tate in the worùs of St. Leo the 
Great, \vhicb, as wrirten in the luiddle of the fifth 


1 St.. Cyprian. De Unit. Ecc. 4, and Epis. 52. 
2 De 
Iarca, De Concordia :iaccrdotii et bnpcrii J lib. 6. I. 
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century by the highest authority, will serve better l
D. - 
to convey a lucid vie\v of the one Episcopate than 
any more modern statell1ent. In the year 446 St. 
Leo writes: "It is the connection of the whole body 
which makes one soundness and one beauty; and 
this connection, as it requires unanimity in the whole 
body, so especially delllands concord among bishops. 
For though these have a common dignity, yet have 
t4ey not a general jurisdiction; since even among 
tbe most blessed .A.postles, as there was a likeness 
of honour, so was there a certain distinction of 
power; and the election of all being equal, pre- 
eminence over the rest was given to one. From 
which type the distinction also among bishops has 
arisen, and it was provided by a great disposition 
that all should not clairl1 to thenlselves all things, 
but that in every province there should be one whose 
sentence should be considered the first among his 
brethren. Others again, seated in the greater cities, 
were to undertake a larger care, through whom the 
direction of the universal Church should converge to 
the one See of Peter, and nothing anywbere disagree 
froln its head." 1 
It is thus that the Church appeared when it came 
out of the fire of persecution and the perpetual con- 
flict with heresies into peace and recognition by the 
Civil Power. It was not n]erely that by an innate 
force-which all the Fathers attribute to the gift 
of the Holy Spirit dwelling in it-a uniform episcopal 
government had been established wherever it extended, 
but that it was one Episcopate ruling one flock. 
Between a bishop viewed as the centre of unity in 
his own diocese, but unconnected ,vith other bishops, 
1 St. Leo 1., Ep. 14- 
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and independent of then}, and an Episcopate organi- 
cally one, ruling one flock through the \yhole world, 
there is all the ditference \vhich exists between what 
is hUluan, weak, and perishable and what is divine, 
strong, and enduring. In the forlner ca
e thp bishop's 
throne would siluply be a seat of rivalry, confusion, 
and error; in the latter, the union of the body is 
the test of health, and Ina.kes that divine beauty which 
our Lorù in l-lis prayer for lIis Church at the 
entrance of Iris Passion conteluplatcd, which lIe 
likened even to the divine unity. This ,vas the 
vision which lay before St. C)yprian's eyes when he 
cried out, " 1'he Spouse of Christ caunot be adulter- 
ated; she is incorrupt and cha
te; bhe ha
 one single 
home; she guards the sanctity of one lnarriage 
chamber with inviolable nlodesty. The Lord says, 
, I and the Father are one'; and again, of the Fat her 
and the :::;on and the Jloly Spirit it is ,vritten, , These 
three are one.' Can anyone believe- that the unity 
which springs froln the divine strength, which is bound 
together by heavenly sacraments, can be broken in the 
Church and torn asunder by the collision of opposing 
wills." 1 But St. Cyprian's safeguard against this was 
the one Episcopate, which he views as centred in the 

ee of Peter, its origin and matrix, and which, two 
hundred years after hi In, tllt
 great successor of 8t. 
Peter describes in act. 
'rhe Fathers regarded the establishment of bishops 
everywhere as a wonderful fulfihnent of the Psaln1ist's 
ViSion: "Instead of thy fathers, sons are born to 
thee: thou shalt make thern princes over all the 
earth." :! And, in truth, the uniform planting in 


1 De Unitatc Ecclc3iæ, 4. 

 Ps. xliv. 17. 
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every city and town of a divine government such 
as we have described, the doing this, moreover, with- 
out favour or protection from the civil power, nay, in 
spite of its jealousy, resistance, and persecution, is 
a wonder of divine power. But this is only half 
w hat was done. This is not yet the ODe Episcopate, 
but there is to be added to it that "Sacrament of 
unity" whereby everyone of these bishops belonged 
to an indivisible whole, and fed a portion of the one 
"flock of Christ." Bishops, holding each in his own 
person the fulness of the priesthood, its generative 
and ruling power, whether the number of their 
people were small or great, whether their presbyters 
and deacons were many or few, in these respects equal 
to each other and complete in thelTIselves, ,vere in a 
further point of view members of one hierarchy, 
which could no more be multiplied than the Body 
of Christ or His Flock. The one Saviour could 
not have two bodies, nor the one Shepherd two flocks. 
Hence, what St. Leo calls "the provision of that 
great disposition that all should not claim to them- 
selves all things, but that in every province there 
should be one whose sentence should be considered 
the first among his brethren." In these ,vords he 
marks the l\Ietropolitan and his suffragans. Others, 
again, seated in the greater cities were to undertake 
a larger care-as, for instance, the Bishop of Antioch, 
when he had fifteen l\Ietropolitans subject to his 
chair-" through whom the direction of tbe Universal 
Church should converge to the one See of Peter, and 
nothing anywhere disagree from its head." What 
terser and clearer statement of the actual government 
of the Church could be given now, though fifteen 
hundred years have passed since it was written? 
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This, then, is the full llleaning of the One 
Episcopn,te. This is the nlarvel su peradded to the 
sons of the Church who are l11ade princes over all the 
earth, that they are not individual governors only of a 
local republic, but hound togethpr by n tnanifold sub- 
ordination, Bishop to ::\Ietropolitan, l\Ietropolitan. to 
Patriarch, Patriarch to Pope. There is the twofold 
bea.uty of unity and order; the first, "sweet and 
comely as Jerusalem"; the second, U terrible as an 
. " 
arnlY 
et In array. 
..A.nd it may be said that if therp be anyone feeling 
which 
hows itself on all occasions in the writings of 
the Fathers, anyone conviction which sways all their 
ar
ument
, it ig the feeling that the flock of Christ is 
one and indivisible. Further, the Episcopate which 
rules it throughout th
 earth is one and indivisible 
also; and both because the Great 
hepherd is one, and 
thf' :Father who sent 11 im is one; as we have beard 
St. Cyprian ill unsurpa
:,able words declaring' sixteen 
hundred years ago. 
\Ve see, then, the two forces of the Pritnacy and the 
Episcopate coexist at the end of this first great stadium 
of thE' Church's conr:'\e, as they coexisted on the Da.y 
of Pentecost. It is precisely \vhen 
ettiDg forth the 
testirnony (J'iven to the one Christian faith against all 
heresy by the churches as established throughout the 
world, especially those which had 
\.postles for founder
, 
that Irena;us, a hundred years after 8t. Peter's death, 
dwelt upon this bond of the one Episcopate, U that 
neces:,ity by which, on account of its superior princi- 
pate, every Church, that is, the faithful every\vhere, 
were bound to agree with the Homan Church." 
The two great Father
, one the glory of the East, as 
the other ot' the 'Vest, Chrysostom and Augustine, 
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born at a period sufficiently near, and yet not too near 
to contemplate the whole course of the Church during 
her conflict with the Roman Empire, both speak in 
numberless passages and in enthusiastic words of the 
Catholic Church spread in all lands. The wonder was 
increased by the existence of heresies and schisms, 
which seemed by force of contrast the better to 
delineate the form of the one Spouse of Christ. St. 
Epiphanius and St. Augustine hin1se1f had recorded a 
number of these \vben that notable sentence of the 
great Father was pronounced against the Donatists. 
Secll')"'ltS judicat orb is ter'ra1"ll1ìL h3 s passed ill to a proverb. 
'Vhat was the 111arvel which especially convinced their 
minds and touched their hearts? The Roman Empire, 
as they still sa\v it and lived in it, was, in fact, a vast 
aI 
confederation of many peoples, lands, and religions. 
The only unity it possessed, amid endless varieties and 
contradictions, was that unity of civil government 
which Roman discipline, energy, and valour had so 
long maintained; which, the one of African the other 
of Hellenic race, equally felt and appreciated. This 
is the greatness especially of the imperial period. 
Now, springing up in the midst of this endless variety, 
this most profuse and party-coloured polytheism, this 
antagonism and rivalry of countless races, and no less 
in the light of a proud, refined, and most ancient.) if 
also most corrupt, civilisation, they saw the establish- 
ment of one uniform government, bearing in its 
bosom one uniform religion, carried on through ten 
generations of men, and accomplished after manifold 
persecutions. They saw the religion and the govern- 
ment start together from the Person of one who 
claimed to be the Son of God, while He certainly (lied, 
as a malefactor would be conòemned to die, upon 
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the cross. They sa\v the religion and the govern- 
Inent carried on in the 
econd degrep by twelve lnen, 
poor, illiterate, and powerless. .A.nd before their own 
time their fathers had told thenl how tht: chief of this 
Iuighty etllpire had howt't1 his heatl before the religion 
and the governnlent 
prino'ing 1'1'010 One who hung 
upon the Cl'OSfo:, anJ in IIis nalne taugllt L) the Fisher- 
man and the 'J'enbnaker. ,r a
 it not the One 
J
piscopat(' with itH one doctrint:' plnnteò in all thesp 
lands, and inl posing a uniforJll rule of life on lHen 
aud T\ OHlcn of ever\ dpgree, atte
ted by its host
 of 
lllartyrs, the purit) of its virgin..., the patience of its 
people, which beelllecl to then] At mirac1e, the force of 
which they were ne'gel' tired of procJailning? That 
stately fabric in \vhich doctrine and governnlent 
perIneate each other, U that unity cOIning frOIH the 
strength of God, aud seated in heavenly sacraments," 
it wa
 to which ðt. ...\ugustine appealed in conlLating 
the 
[anichean heresy. Ilis appeal is couched in 
\vords the force of w'hieh i
 vastl) gre
lter when they 
can be applied \vith equal truth in the twentieth as in 
the fourth century, "I allJ held in the bosoIn of the 
Catholic Church by the agreernent of peoples and 
nations; by the authority which took its rise in 
Inir'1cles, \va
 nurtured in hope, reached its growth in 
charity, is confirmed by antiquity. I anI held by the 
succession of bishop
, down to the actual episcopate, 
from the very See of the Apostle Peter, to wholll after 
IIis 1
esurrection the Lord entrusted His sheep to be 
fed. Lastly, I am held by the very naIne of Catholic, 
which, not without reason, atnong so nlany heresies 
that Church alone has posses
ed; so that though all 
heretics would like to be called Catholics, yet if a 
stranger ask \vhere the Catholic Church is, no heretic 
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would venture to sho,v him his own church or 
house." 1 
These words were written before the end of the 
fourth century, and exhibit the aspect in which the 
Church of Christ presented itself to St. Augustine. 
That which he has summed up in a few sentences 
was drawn out at somewhat greater length by St. 
Chrysostom about ten years before, when the worn- 
out religion of paganism was falling to the ground, 
and the judgment of Theodosius in levelling heathen 
temples only expressed the victory of the Christian 
society. His words 2 portray so graphically the several 
features of that "divine and invincible power" to 
which he attributed the growth and expansion of the 
Church as he beheld it 3 5 0 years after the Day of 
Pentecost, that I ,viII quote them here notwithstand- 
ing their length. 3 He begins ,vith saying: "If a 
heathen says to me, How can I know that Christ is 
God? for this is the first thing to be established; 
the rest all follows from it; I will not make my 
proof fro III heaven, or such things. For if I say to 
him, He made the heaven, the earth, and the sea; 
he will not receive it. If I say, He raised the dead, 
He healed the blind, He cast out devils; that too 
he will not accept. If I say, He promised a kingdom 
and blessings unspeakable; if I talk to him of the 
resurrection, not only will he not receive it, he will 
laugh at it. How, then, can we approach him, 
especially if he be an ordinary man? How but by 
those things which both of us admit without con- 


1 Cont. Epist. ltIanichæi, 5. 
2 BEla 7L
 Ka
 èip,axo
 õú"ap,L
 TOÛ TaÛTa 7rpOH7rO"TO
 Ka
 Tf'Xfcra"To
.- 
St. Chrysostom, tom. i, p. 579. 
3 Against the Jews and Gentiles to demonstrate that Christ is 
God, tom. i. p. 558, and pp. 574, 577, 578. 
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tradiction, of which there is DO doubt. \Vhat, then, 
does he adn1Ït Chri:st to ha\
e done which he will 
not dispute? This. that l-fe founded the race of 
Christian
. J Ie, will not deny that Christ }-linlself 
e
tablishf'(l the churches throughout the world." 
...\ fterwards he thus conHnent
 on the marvellous 
fulfilment of our Lord's prophecy on this subject: 
"Twelve disciples followed Hinl; of the Church no 
one had then conceived so much 3S the uame, for 
the synaO'ogue \vas still tiourishing. \Vhen, then, 
almo
t the ,,-hole world ,vns nnder the dOJ})inion of 
impiety, wnat was Hi
 prophecy? ' Upon thi
 Rock 
T \vilJ build )Iy Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.' \Veigh as you pleal;)e this 
\\ ora, and you '" in see t1H
 splendonr of it-=; truth. 
For the \vonder is, not that lIe built it throughout 
nIl the \Vorld, but IJlade it ilnpregnablc, and that 
tbough aS
1.ulteù by such conflicts. For' tbe gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it' are dangers 
which drag do\vn to hell. Kow, conlpare the dis- 
tinctness of the prediction \vith the force of the 
refl1lt; hehold words which have their evidence in 
facts, and an irresistible power producing its effects 
,,'ith east'. They are but fe\v words: 'I will build 
)fy Church.' Do not run over them simply, but 
draw them out in your thoughts. Vorm ß con- 
ception ho\v vast a thin!! it is to fill thf' whole 
world with so many churches in a short time; to 
change 80 nlany nations; to persuaòp rnnltitudes; 
to break up hereditary customs; to extirpate rooted 
habits; to 
catter Jike dust the tyranny of pleasure, 
the strength of vice; to sweep a\\ay like smoke 
altars oj blood, and temples and idols and mysteries, 
and profane festivals, and the inlpnre odonrs of 
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victims, and everywhere to raise 'unbloody altars 1 in 
the country of Romans, Persians, Scythians, 
roors, 
and Indians, beyond the 1imits of our own world. 
For even the British Islands, lying in the ocean 
beyond our own sea, have felt the power of this 
word; for there too churches and altars have been 
erected. The word then uttered by Him has been 
planted in all men's souls, is current in all their 
mouths. The world, which was overgrown with 
thorns, has been cleared of them, is become pure 
arable soil, has received into it the seeds of piety. 
It would be a proof of exceeding greatness, an 
evidence of divine power, if nobod)T offered resist- 
ance, in the midst of peace and in the absence of 
opponents, for so vast a portion of the earth to be 
changed in a mass frorn a long inveterate bad 
habit, and to assume another habit far more difficult. 
It was not merely custom which offered resistance, 
but pleasure which held possession, two tyrannous 
things. For men were persuaded to reject what 
they had inherited from a long succession of 
ancestors, from philosophers, and from orators; and 
not only so, but what was most difficult, to receive 
a new habit of life, in which the hardest point of 
all was, that it carried with it much endurance. 
For it led away from luxury to fasting, from the 
love of money to poverty, from impurity to temper- 
ance, from anger to meekness, from enviousness to 
kindliness, from the broad and wide way to the 
narrow and strait and rugged way; and this too 


1 The contrast is marked in the original by totally distinct words. 
which the rendering both by the same word altar would efface: I. 
ßwp..oùt;, altars of the religion with bloody sacrifices; 2. o VlnacrT1}pLa, 
which are altars whereon the Unbloody Sacrifice is offered. 


. 
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the very men who had been nurtured in the former. 
For it did not take men of another ,vorld and 
another habit of life, but the very IHen who, through 
their utter corruption, were /::)ofter than mire in their 
old habit of life; 011 the
e it enjoined to tread the 
narrov; anù strait ,vay, in all its roughnpss and 
sharpness, and they listenetl. 1-l0\V Illany ? Not 
two, or ten, or twenty, or a hundred, but the vast 
nlajority of .t. ,,'or1d-wid
 population. .i\.nd by WhOlll 
did the persuasion conle? By eleven IHen without 
literature, ,vithout station, ineloquent, ignoble, poor, 
"pLo hall no country, nor abundance of resources nor 
bodily 
trength, nor distinguished reputation, nor 
renown of ancestors, nor strength of ,vord
, nor 
skill in rhetoric, nor eminence of knowledge; fisher- 
tHen, tenttnakers, foreigners. For they had not even 
tbe same language as those they persuaded, but that 
strange and outlandish Hebrew tongue. Through 
them lie built tbis Church, which stretches from 
one end of the eart.h to the other. 
"Kor was this the sole wonder, but there was a 
further one. These few, poor, privatA ulen, undis- 
tin
uished, untaug-ht, and unvalued, foreigners and 
despised, had the remodelling of the ,,'hole world 
placed in their hand
, and were bidden to change it 
into a far IDore difficult condition of things. Yet 
this was not to bo done in peace, but nlnid wars 
of all kind surrounding thenl. 'V 3.r was in every 
nation and every city; nay, they felt its blast in 
every house. For this doctrine entering in, and sever- 
ing often the child from the father, the daughter-in- 
law froln the Inother-in-Iaw, brother from brother and 
servant from master, subject from ruler, husband fl'om 
wife nnd wife fron1 husband and the parent from his 
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offspring, since conversions did not take place in a 
mass, produced daily enmities, perpetual conflicts, a 
thousand deaths to its bearers, from whom men 
turned as common enemies. All per
ecuted them- 
emperors, rulers, private persons, freemen, slaves, 
cities and their peoples; nor them alone, but, hardest 
of all, their neophytes, while they were yet under 
instruction. War ,vas waged eq ually upon the 
taught and the teachers, since the doctrine was 
opposed to imperial commands, to the common habit, 
to inherited manners. They ,vere bidden to abstain 
from idols, to despise the altars of blood, which their 
fathers and all their ancestors had served, to quit 
impure beliefs, to ridicule festivals and reject initiations 
-things to them the most formidable and tremendous, 
and for which they would rather have. given up their 
life than choose what the others said to them, to 
believe, that is, on tbe Son of Mary, on One who 
stood before the procurator's tribunal, who was spit 
upon, who suffered unnumbered horrors, who endured 
an accursed death, who was buried, who rose again. 
But the strange thing of all was this: the sufferings 
were manifest to all, the scourging, the blo\vs on the 
cheek, the spittings on the face, the strokes from the 
palms of the hand, the cross, the long mockery, the 
being put to scorn by all, the burial granted by 
favour. Not so the facts of His Resurrection; for 
when He rose again He appeared to them alone. 
And yet when they told these things they persuaded 
men, and so they built up the Church. 
"But how did they do this? By the power of 
Him who commanded it. He Himself levelled the 
way for them; He made the difficulties easy. For 
had not a divine power given success here, there 
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,yould not even haye been a beginning, not even the 
first step. Ho\\ otherwi
e was it? He who said, 
, Let there be a fir[llalllent,' and produced it in fact; 
, LAt the dry laud appear,' and it caIne; 'Let the sun 
shine,' and it shone; lIe who did all things with a 
word planted abo thest
 ch urches, and the tsaying, 'I 
will build 
Iy Church,' produced all these effects. 
For such are the words of Uod, creative words, of 
creations wonderful aud strange. . . . 
"Thus, then, they build the universal Church. Yet 
llO \\'orkulau " ho \\ as driven about and hindered could 
with stone and Inortar build a single wall; but these 
Hlen erected so vast a nunlLer of churches through the 
inhabited world while they were being beaten and 
in}pri
ul1eJ, pursued and put to flight, banned and 
scourged, slaughtered, burned, aud drowned, together 
w'ith their disciples. rrhey built not with stones, but 
souls, in the fulness of free choice. Irow can one 
compare a Inason's work ,vith that of changing by 
per::;uasioll a soul wherein dell)OIlS had 80 long revelled, 
so that froln a state of madness it should reach the 
height of a sound u1Ïnd. Yet such wa
 the f-;trength 
of Illell who \\ ent about all the world naked and dis- 
calced, nnd "ith a single coat; for they had fighting 
with thelu the irre
istiLle power of IIiul who said, 
, IT pon this Hock I will build 
ry Church, and the 
gates of hell 
hall not prevail a
ainst it.' Count up 
tho number of tvrants who were rangeù in battle 
against it froll) that time, what persecutions they 
raised, in what position the faith btood all that first 
tilDe when it was newly planted and men's minds 
were tender. Heathens were the emperors Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caius, X ero, 'Vespasian, Titus, and all those 
who succ
eded tlJeru down to the tilne of the blessed 
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Constantine. All these fought against the Church, 
some with more, some ,vith less violence; all of them, 
however, fought. If sonle of them seemed to be 
quiet, the very fact that those \v ho reigned were con- 
spicuous for impiety was a cause of warfare against 
the Church, because those around them flattered and 
served them therein. Yet all these snares and attacks 
were scattered like spiders' webs, smoke, or dust. For 
the effect of their plotting was to produce a great 
host of martyrs, to unfold the immortal treasures 
of the Churcb, to disclose its pillars and towers. 
They, not only by their life but by their death, 
were the assurance of a great help to all who came 
after them. 
"Here is the strength of the prediction: the gates 
of hell shan not prevail against it. From that which 
has been, trust concerning that which is to be, and 
that no one shall overcome the martyrs." 
The ideal of Pope St. Clement, St. Ignatius, St. 
Irenæus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, St. 
A.ugustine, St. Epiphanius, and St. Leo, \yas realised 
in that spiritual kingdom which they described as 
they saw before their eyes. Ho,v completely it would 
have been overthrown, if there were substituted for it 
a number of bishops scattered through the world in 
a variety of temporal kingdoms, some holding one 
part and some another part of an original revelation, 
with a multitude of discrepancies, and all deriving 
their authority to exercise their mandate from the 
several temporal powers to which they were civilly 
subject. The wonder which these Fathers one and 
all testify in gazing upon a divine Church would have 
passed into disgust and derision for an institution over 
which" the gates of hell U had prevailed by destroying 
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its spiritual independence together with its doctrinal 
unity. 
Let us proceed to eXatl1 ine ho\v these two were 
both maintained, penetrating tbe divine work so far 
as to reach that intimate union which nlade one 
sub
tance of outward regimen and inward belief by 
the force of an indissoluble life. If, indeed, the 
Episcopate had been a lnere government, it would 
hav'e had neither such unity nor such vitality, nor 
would it have been capable of supporting the 
Church's fabric. 
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THE ACTUAL RELATION BET"'EE
 CHURCH AND STATE 
FRO:\f THE DAY OF PEXTECOST TO CO
STANTINE 


The One Episcopate Resting 'Upon the One Sac1'ifice 
ONE of the points Pope St. Clement most strongly 
emphasises is the care with which our Lord com- 
municated to His Apostles definite and accurate in- 
structions as to the kingdom which they \vere to set 
np. And frorn this care he draws the conclusion 
that, if infringement of the 
Iosaic law was punished 
by death, how much more guilty were they who 
showed insubordination to a precept of Christ in 
the institution of Christian rule? rrhus St. Clement 
affirms that our Lord, far fronl leaving the govern- 
ment of His Church to be evolved out of local cir- 
cumstances or individual temperaments or political 
affinities, determined it from the beginning. We 
shall now furt her show that He enshrined in it 
the very life of His people; and so that their 
worship, their government, their belief, and their 
practice were wrapped up together. Their govern- 
ment contained their doctrine, and set before 
their eyes in distinct vision Him in w horn they 
trusted, Jesus Christ and Him crucified. It was 
not a human device but a divine ordinance, and the 
preaching of Christ through it was His action also. 
His words were deeds as much in the teaching 
VOL. IV. 24 1 Q 
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of l-lis Church as they \\"ere in the days of His 
ilesh. 
Our Lord created the Priesthood of Iíis Church on 
the eve of T-li!--. Pu

ion. It is t h
 La::;is on which all 
spiritual power and all doctrinal truth re::;t in His 
kingdor:u; nnd H(:; willed that the episcopate should 
ue the ill
trl) r))ent to CUll} llllluicnte both PO\\ er fiud 
truth to I-lis people, and that the priesthood should be 
stoI'pd up in the person of each bishop. This plant 
of life, corllplete in itself, but only a", a sucker of 
the one \Tine,1 the ...\ f1ostle
 deposited in every city 
aud town by the in
piI'atioll of the IIoly Ghost. As 
St. Clernent 
dYS, they pas
ed on thcroselves and left 
it to gl'Ow by virtue of the SatHe 
pirit. The result 
\\ d"\ that when Constantine gave the 3cknowledgrnent 
of tLe Ci\'il Power to the great 
piritual 'J
illgdon), 
it
 Episcopate had far outgro\vn the liruits of his 
em plre. 
In wbat does the liigh-l>riesthood of Christ con- 
si:st? In two dct
, which it is \veIl carefully to dis- 
tinguish. 
The first is that divinc act of the Blessed Trinity 
by which the Second Person, the Eternal Son of the 

"ather, (lssunled a creative nature into the unity of 
IIi
 Per
on, and that the nature of man. The net 
,,'hereby lie heefilue nlan is the act constituting His 
J>riest hood. 2 Before His Incarnation ] Ie ,vas nut a 
}>riest; in the divine nature in which alone lIe is 
froln eternity, lIe doe
 not offer but receive sacrifice. 
St. Paul describes the act, and the instantaneous 


1 "A quibus traducem fidei ct 
emina doctrinæ cæter<c exindc 
eccle
iæ mutuatæ 
unt," T,'adux, the vine hranch carried alon
 
aùovc the 
rround from the parent stem. tsO that there i
 but on
 
trt'(\. Tertnllian, ])" J>r(r'scr;p. /laret., 20. 
2 Franzelin, Dr J'trbo IncaJ'nato, p. 520. 
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acceptance by the Divine Son, as man in His human 
nature, of the mission to be High Priest for the 
human race in these words: "'Vhen He comet.h into 
the world He saith: Sacrifice and oblation Thou 
wouldest not: but a body Thou hast fitted to me: 
Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then said 
I, Behold I COIne: in the head of the book it is 
written of )le, that I should do Thy will, 0 God." 
The whole purpose of His Incarnation and the whole 
course of His future human life are here sunlmed up, 
as accepted by HÌIn in the first moment of His human 
existence, when He says: "A body Thou hast fitted 
to 1\le-behold I come-that I should do Thy will, 
o God." The whole Christian faith rests upon this 
divine act. It is the simply inconceivable humiliation 
of the Divine )Iajesty, the simply unutterable effect 
of the Divine Love. The angels, who have had it 
before them from their creation in vision, and for 
more than eighteen hundred years in effect, have not 
yet mastered its depths. 
 or is the ::\Iother of fair 
Love herself-the nearest to it-equal to the task 
either of expressing it or of comprehending it. How, 
then, was it to be impressed on the human race in a 
manner whicb should canse its full force to be re- 
ceived by those who learnt it for the first time? 
And when it had been tbus learnt \vhat further 
provision was to bring about that it should never 
be forgotten, nor pass into the crowd of things 
which have once been and then cease to be? 
We have, first, in these words of St. Paul, the 
Divine Son accepting His l\Iission as tbe first act of 
His human nature, and, further, expressing the nature 
of His mission-to do the will of His Father, that 
will being that He should take the body which His 
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}'ather had prepared for him. [n that acceptance is 
conlprised all the labours and suffering::; of the thirty- 
three years foreseen froll} the beginning, \villed by the 

"'ather, freely chosen Ly the Son in His nlanhood, 
as the first act of that Inanhood, which yet is pro- 
longed through Ilia whole life. 
..\fter this the ..Apo:stle goes on to exhibit the seconù 
act of lris Iligh-Priesthood, springing out of the first, 
and its con
nmnlation-the abrogation of thA ancient 
s1.crifices, although divinely in
tituted, and the substi- 
- ., 
tution for thelD of that Body \vhich God had fitted tu 
lTiln. " r n saying hefore, 
acritices and oblations and 
holocausts for t:;in Thou wouldst not, neither are they 
plea
ing to rrheo, ,vhich are oHeret! according to the 
law: then s'tid 1, Ðehold L conle to do Thy ,viII, 0 
(.tod: lIe taketh away th
 first, that IT e Inay establish 
that which followeth. In the which will ,ve are sanc- 
tified by the oblation of the Body of Jesus Christ 
once. " .A.s t he fir
t act, the I ncarnation, runs on in to 
the second, the Atonement, so the 
econd depends on 
the fir
t. \Vithout tbe a
sulnptioll hy God the Son 
of a created nature, the nature of man, there ,,"ould 
be no sacrifice for IHan find no reconciliation. The 
source of sanctification is the offering of the Body of 
the God-tnau, of no other body; and without the 
Godhead of Chrisl lIis religion would be the shadow 
of a dreanl. 
How, again, was this second act of His liigh- Priest- 
hood, the oblation of HiF< Bodv on the cross once for 
'"' 

ll for the sins of the whole \vorId, to be ilnpressed 
upon the ,vorld ? 
I-Iuman acts pas'i away into the abyss of past time, 
and the ever-flowing tide of successive existence s\veeps 
them into the background. rrhe sufferings and teach- 
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ings of our Lord Himself, even His death upon the 
cross, would in themselves as human acts be subject 
to this lot. How were they to be made ever-living 
and ever-present, rescued from oblivion, carried in the 
heart and professed by the lips of men in every suc- 
ceeding generation until the day of doom? 
Truly there was wisdonl needed for this effect, and 
what did our Lord do? 
He was at the very point of completing that will 
of God which He came to do, and for which a Body 
was fitted to Him. Having celebrated the Pasch of 
the Law, instituted so many ages before, as the speaking 
type of what He was to accomplish, He with a word 
made His disciples priests to offer that Body which 
He then first gave to them, which on the morrow He 
was to offer on the cross, and in doing this utter the 
"Consummatum est." 
rhe Priesthood, which was to 
carry in itself the whole power and virtue of His 
Church, He created before the sacrifice of the cross, 
but in immediate view of it, as the first act, as it 
were, of His Passion. 
But the Priesthood 'which He created, and the 
offering in which it consisted, sprung from the union 
of the two acts that formed His own High-Priesthood, 
tbp assumption of the manhood for the purpose of re- 
deeming man, and the execution of that purpose ûy 
His death on the cross. The Priesthood contained 
them both in itself, for the Body given was the Body 
broken on the cross, the Blood given was the Blood 
shed on the cross; and they were both the Body and 
Blood of a God-n1an. (( Do this, He said, in com- 
memoration of 1\le ;" and as long as it was done daily, 
the double truth, the double benefit of God to man, 
the double marvel of redeeming love, offering itself 
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and offering \vhat is divine for the erring creature, 
could not fade froTn reBleTH brance. It is as present 
now a
 it ,vas at the hour of the crucifixion, and will 
Le equal1y pre
ent to the end of the world. 
In order better to understand the force and mean- 
ing of onr Lord's tiction, it is nece

ary to consider 
the institution which, at the time of it, was in 
existence and full operation all over the world, the 
in
titution, that is, of bloody sacrifice. 
Fron1 the beginning- of history, and in all coun- 
trie8, the intercourse between God and THan consisted 
in two things, prayer and sacrifice, and they were 
carried on together. For this Tn ueh the Greek may 
fitly reprec;;ellt all Gentilism. 
 ow Plato represents 
}
uthyphron as 
aying to Socrates, "If anyone 
knows how to say and to ùo things acceptable to 
the god:-- by praying and by sacriticing, that is piety, 
and such conduct preserves both private families 
and the connnonwealth; and the contrary to these 
acceptable things is iTupiety, which overthrows Rnd 
destroys everything." To which 
ocrates replies, 
" .Y" on call, then, piety a certain knowledge of 
acri- 
fice and prayer." "I ùo." cc Then sacrifice is giving 
to the gods, and prayer a.sking of them." 1 
.A. Illost careful student 2 of the Greek n1Ïnd tells 
us: "...\.8 the need of t be gods was felt by man in 
all the events of his life, in every work and every 
purpose, sacrificial worship, the burnt - offering, or 
the brieter libation-offerin@', ran through the whole 
of his being, and seemed to be prayer clothed in 
action." ...\nd a
ain, U ':\[an in spite of all doubt 


) Plato, EuthpplLron, 14. 

 Nii
elsbach, J IrnllfriSt'lte 'l'lu Illogic, 207; 111., 
YtlcldwltH l'ische 
Theolo!}'i , 193. 
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and error as to the nature of his gods, in spite of 
his aHowing impersonal powers to be at their side 
who threaten their dignity, yet never detaches him- 
self from them, because he always feels himself 
impelled to spek a Jiving personal Godhead. To 
this he was riveted by the insoluble bonds of a 
spiritual and natural need. The recognition of this 
dependence, the expression of human subjection, the 
tribute of homage which man offers in the certainty 
of needing its grace, is piety, as it is shown in action 
and in word, that is to say, in sacrifice and in 
prayer." And "the whole worship, that is, all 
sacrifices and divination, are made by Plato to be 
identical with the communion of gods and men with 
each other." 1 
Another writer,2 most learned in Greek and 
Roman antiquity, says: "These two constitute the 
oldest and most general form of honouring God. 
It might perhaps be said that the first word of the 
original man was a prayer, and the first act of the 
fallen mnn a sacrifice. 
Ioses in Genesis, at any 
rate, carries the origin of sacrifice np to the first 
history of man, to Cain and Abel; the Greek legends, 
to Prometheus and the centaur Chiron, or to the 
eldest kings, :ßlelisseus, Phoronæus, and Cecrops. 
"In Gentilism as in Judaism, actual sacrifices 0f 
animals are everywhere the rule; beside them, in 
particular cases, offerings also of vpgetable substances. 
Indeed, sacrifices were offered not merely for ex- 
piation, but wherever man had need of the gods, 
or reason to thank them, on all important moments 
of life, at the beginning and end of every weighty 


I The Banquet, p. 188 e. 
2 Lasaulx, Das SÜlznopfa (extracts from), pp. 234-270. 
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action, in order to maintain and mah.e lnanifest the 
unbroken connection of n1an with God. 
cc 'rhose most ancient domestic precepts recorded by 
Hesiod enjoin on everyone, at declining and at dawn- 
ing day, to conciliate the gods, with pure and chaste 
heart, by holy sprinklin
s and fragrant perfun1e, that 
their heart may incline to us with good-will and 
peace. In fan1Ïly life sacrifices were Jl1ade specially 
at birth, marriage, and death. 'fhe Cretans, who 
considered human marriage as a transcript of the 
heavenly llla,rriage between Zeus and llera, made 
offerings on occasion of it specially to these gods. If 
a Iuan wished to marry at Athens, he first luade his 
prayers and sacrifices to the so-called Tritapatores, the 
first fat.hers of life, for the happy generation of 
children, since no birth takes place \yithout God. At 
the marriage itself, again, there were ::;acritìces, when 
the gall of the victiln was thrown behind the altar to 
signify that no bitternes
 should infect their union. 
Moreover, the bride at ..Athens was introduced by a 
sacrifice into her husband's race; and again, a victim 
was offered upon the inscription of children on the 
tribe list. _-\t Sparta mothers ,vere wont, on the 
espousal of their daughters, to Blake offerinp-8 to 
Aphrodité Hera, the goddess of married love; the 
Bæotian
 and Locrians to Artemis Euklea; the maiden
 
of IIaliartuB ulade a preparatory gift to the fountain 
]
issoessa, according to ancestral custom. If the 
Jnarriage was blest hy a child, a sacrifice was offered 
for this on tbe seventh or tenth day after the birth, 
and thereupon the child was Danled. .A.t death, again, 
sacrifices were offered for the peace of departed souls, 
as well by individuals as by the commonwealth. Ac- 
cording to Plato, it was an orphic doctrine that there 
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were certain deliverances and purifications which 
availed also for the dead. The gravestones were 
anointed and crowned with flowers, pyres were erected, 
and victims slaughtered on them, or cakes were thrown 
into the fire, holes made in the earth, and libations of 
wine, milk, and honey poured into them. Only no 
sacrifices were offered for children, because, as they 
had departed unstained by intercourse with earthly 
things, they needed no further reconcilement. Plu- 
tarch describes the great public sacrifice for the dead 
which the Platæans, in late times, continued to offer 
yearly for those who had faBen in battle against the 
Persians. 
"In agricultural life, also, which is the beginning 
and foundation of all religious habit, every important 
moment was sanctified by sacrifice. The Athenians, 
at the beginning of tillage, before they turned up the 
land, offered the preparatory sacrifice to Demeter 1 for 
the prosperity of the future fruits, and are said on one 
occasion, in the fifth Olympiad, at a time of general 
dearth, to have made such an offering for all Hellas at 
the command of the Delphic god. So at the end of 
the winter, when the fruits of the field began to grow, 
all the magistrates, from eldest time, offered the pre- 
vious thanksgiving 2 to Athené, the protectress of the 
city. So they offered at Rome, at the time of the 
pear- tree blossom, before ploughing, vow
 and grain 
cakes, for the health of the labouring oxen; then 
before harvest offerings to Ceres of bread and wine, 
and so again when a wood was cleared, at the digging 
and blessing of the fields. So both peoples were wont 
in general to give the first-fruits of everything which 
the favour of the gods gave to them; fruits of the 
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field as of the herd, of the vintage, and of the trees; 
the fornler liquid, and the latter solid. The'\6 first- 
fruits represented the whole mass, for all the produc- 
tions of naturp belong to the Giver thereof. 
\..ristotle 
holds the offering of such first-fruits of the field to 
be the oldest kind of offerings in general. A l
oman 
writer finely c;;ays, 
ince the ancients lived in the belief 
that all nourishtllent, the fatherland, nay, life itself, is 
a gift of tbe gods, they were ,vont to otter SOlne- 
thing to these of everything, more to show their 
gratitude than becal1
e they believed that the gods 
needed it. lienee, before they ate anything of the 
new fruits, they consecrated a portion to the gods; 
and qince they rosses
ed both fields and cities in fee 
from the gods, they dedicated to them a portion for 
tetnples and chapels, and sonle were wont to offer to 
theIll the hair, as the topnlost portion of the body, 
for the sonnd statp. of the rest. Thus the Bhaga- 
vadgita 1 says: c Sacrifice to the gods; they will give 
you the wished-for food. He who ents what they 
have given without first offering therefrom is a thief; 
they who ate what remained of the sacrifice are free 
from all sins.' The fnthers of fami1ies made an 
offering every month to Hecaté for reparation of sins 
comn1Ïtted in the house. Certain dishes ,vere pre- 
pared and carried through the whole house, while the 
curse \vhich rested on evil deeds committed was put 
therein, and then they were placed at midnight upon 
a crossroad. \Vhoever ate of this, it was believed he 
took the curse into him with the food. Only curs and 
currish men did it. 
"Sacrifices were connected not less with all Im- 
portant acts of political life. "fhose before us,' 
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says Philo, 'began every good action with perfect 
victims, deeming this the best means to bring about 
a good end to them.' In the consciousness that all 
were stained with sin, but that sinful men could 
discover no good counsel, swine were sacrificed before 
every assembly of the people at Athens, and their 
blood sprinkled as a purification over the seats of 
the meeting. A priest then carried certain parts of 
the victim round the assembly, and cast their sins 
into these parts. When this was done, incense was 
offered, and the same priest went \vith a vessel of 
holy water round, blessing the assembled people 
therewith for the matter which it was to under- 
take. Then the herald recited the customary prayers, 
and the consultation at last began. The sacrifices 
by which the council, the generals, the Prytanes, 
and all public magistrates entered on office were 
similar. In like manner sacrifices preceded the 
sittings of justice and the taking of oaths. In war 
no important step was taken before the sacrifices 
were prosperous and announced a good result. 
Sacrifice was offered at the first start, at the passage 
of boundaries and rivers, at making an advance, at 
taking ship, at landing, before assault of besieged 
cities, before battle, and after victory. The Athenian 
generals were wont specially to sacrifice to I-Iermes, 
the leader. All truces, peace-makings, leagues, and 
treaties were accompanied with saerifices. A direc- 
tion was attached to all sacrifices ordered by law 
or oracular decrees, that they shonld be acc0rding 
to the hereditary three custon1s, that is, take place 
on months, days, and years, i.e. solar years, lunar 
months, and days of the lnonth. Plato enjoins, as 
in Athens was really the fact, that on every day of 
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the year the Inagistrate should offer sacrifice to a 
god or genius for the city and its inhabitantb, their 
goods ßn(l chattels. Of 
T ulian, the last emperor 
attached to the llellenic worship, it is expressly 
said that he, not only on new n1oons, but ever) 
day, welcomed the rising sun-god \vith a bloody 
victim, and acconlpanied his setting with another, 
and 
erved the gods not by other hands, but him- 
self took part in the sacrifice, ran about the altar, 
took up the ]Hallet alid held the knife, and that, in 
orùer the better to discharge these duties, he had 
built a ten1ple to the sun-god in the l11idst of his 
palace. The shedding of blood wa
 everywhere the 
bond of union between man anrl man, and between 
llian and God; to the cOlllmonwealth tbe guarantee 
of it
 security, the firnlest pillar of its govern- 
1l1ent." 
'Ve Iliay extend this òescription of the prevalence 
of sacrifices among the Grpeks and Ronlans to all the 
nations of antiquity. 'Ve shall then be able to form 
a conception, very feeble when compared with the 
reality, of tbe degree in which the whole religious 
life between llian anc1 God, the national life in the 
various nations, the social life in each nation, the 
domestic life in each fan1Ïly, wa::> alike dominatec1 by 
the idea and practice of bloody 
acrifice. 
The cerelnonial of sacrifice was as follows: ., '1'he 

acrificial usages themselves ,vere very solernn. Every- 
thing expressed that thp sacrifice was made freeJy 
and joyously. Those ,,
ho offered to the heavenly 
gods wore white robes, and crowns on the head and in 
the hands. Those who offered to the gods beneath 
the earth were robed in black. The victim was also 
crowned a,nd adorned with ribbons, and on solemn 
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occasions its horns were gilt. It was led by a loose 
cord, to indicate that it followed willingly and of its 
own accord. If the animal took to flight, that was a 
bad prognostic. It had to be put to death, but might 
not be led up again to the altar. Before touching 
the sacrificial utensils, the hands were washed in order . 
to approach the holy with purity. As with us, a 
boy ponred water over the hands of the sacrificant. 
Then the sacrificial cake or sacred salt-meal and the 
knife of sacrifice were brought in a basket and carried 
round the altar. A branch of laurel or olive, symbol of 
purification and peace, ,vas dipped in the water-stoup 
and the bystanders sprinkled there,vith. The holy 
water itself was consecrated with prayers and the 
dipping into it of a firebrand from the altar. Silence 
was then enjoined, and when the profane had been 
dismissed with such words as ' Depart, depart, whoever 
is a sinner,' the herald cried with a loud voice, , Who 
is here?' those present answered '1fany, and they 
pious.' Then the proper prayer of sacrifice began for 
the gracious acceptance of what was offered; and 
after the victim had been proved sound and faultless, 
a line was drawn to mark its willingness with the 
back of the sacrificial knife from the forehead to the 
tail, and grain was poured over its neck until by 
nodding it seemed to give its consent to be sacrifictd. 
Then there were fresh prayers; the priest took a cup 
of red wine, tasted the blood of t h8 vine, allowed also 
those present to drink of it, and poured the relnainder 
between the animal's horns. Then the hair of its 
forehead was cut off and cast into the fire as a first- 
ling; incense was kindled, and the remaining grain 
finally poured upon the altar with music of pipe and 
flute, that no ill-omened word might be heard during 
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the sacred action. In specially solemn sacrifices 
there were also choral hYll1ns and dances. The 
anilual ,vas struck with the axe and its throat cut; 
'v hen tbe sacrific
 was to the gods above, with hands 
raised toward-:; heaven; when to the gods below, with 
head bowed to the earth. 'rhe blood was then re- 
ceived in a vesspl and partly poured out upon the 
altar, partly sprinkled on those around, that they 
nlight b. delivered frolT1 :sin. Especiall,} all who 
wished to have a portion in the sacritice had to 
touch the victÏ1n and the 
acrificial ashes. According 
to the oldest usage the \V hole victil11 was burnt j 
later only certain portions-the head and fe
t (the 
extreInities for the w hole) the elltrail
, especia.lly the 
heart as the sea.t of life, the shanks as the place of 
strength, and thp fat as the best portion. 1.'hen red 
wine, uliluixed, was poured upon the fianles. The 
sacrificers consumed th
 re:,t, a
 in the l1cLrew 
thank-oflerings aud aillong the Egyptians anel Indians, 
in a sacred festiv
 Juenl; atnong the ...:\rcadian
, 
l11asterl'ì find slaves all togethpr. Such tlJeals \\ ere 
usual frotn the tuo
t ancipnt tilue after the cOin pIe- 
tion of the RRcrifie
, and in thCll1 originally tht: gods 
were con
idered to sit as guests with lHen. All sang 
thereby, a.:s Ia" and custom deterrnined, 
acred hynlns, 
that during the meal 1110ral corneliness anel respect 
Jnight not Lö transgressed, and the harmony of song 
lliight consecrate the word
 au(l the conduct of thp. 
speakers. By this COUIlllOU partaking of the pure 
sacrificial flesh, th
 COlllDlunion of the offered meat
, 
a substantially lle\V life was to Le ilnplauted in the 
pa.rtakers; for all who eat of on
 
acrifice are one 
bod y. 
"lienee the fir
t Christians obstinately refused to 
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eat of the flesh of heathen victims. 'I had rather die 
than feed on your sacrifices.' 'If anyone eat of that 
flesh he cannot be a Christian.' 1 At the end of the 
feast, as it seems, the herald disrnissed the people with 
the words Àaoî
 ãcþE(Tls-Ite, rnissa est." 
Th us we find that sacrifice existed from the begin- 
ning of history in all nations, and was associated with 
prayer; the two together made up worship. The 
spiritual acts of the mind, expressed in prayer, were 
not considered complete \vithout sacrifice, a corporeal 
act as it were, so that the hOlnagc of soul and body 
together constituted the cOlllplete act of fealty on the 
part of Iuan to his l\Iaker. But we find also nlore 
than this. The spiritual acts contained in prayer, as 
the expression of an innocent creature to his Creator, 
are three: adoration, which recognises the supreme 
majesty of God; thanksgiving, which specially dwells 
on the benefits received from Him; and petition, 
which speaks the perpetual need of Him felt by the 
creature. And with these in a state of innocence 
prayer would stop. But if the harmony between the 
Creator and the creature has been broken, if sin has 
been committed, and a sense of guilt arising from 
that sin exists, then prayer expresses a fourth need 
of the creature, which does not exist in the state of 
innocence-the need of expiation. Now offerings of 
the natural fruits of thp, earth, of \vhatever kind, cor- 
respond, it is plain, to the three former parts of prayer 
-to adoration, thanksgiving, and petition for support; 
but the bloody sacrifice of living creatures, in \vhich 
occurs the pouring out of their blood" in a solemn rite, 
the presentation of it to God, and the sprinkling of 
the people with it, can only be accounted for by a 
1 Ruinart, Acta l}[arlyrum, pp. 350 and 5 2 7. 
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consciousness in man of guilt before God. The exist- 
ence of a rite so peculiar in so many nations, and its 
association every\\ here with the most solemn act of 
prayer, is not accounted for even by such a conscious- 
Dess alonf'; for ,vhat power had the shedding of an 
aniu)al's bloo(l to renlove the 
ense of guilt in man 
or to propitiate God? rrhere was no doubt the con- 

ciousnes
 of guilt on tHan's part, hut how could he 
of hitnself conceive this tHode of expiating his guilt, 
ant! of propitiating Gcd ? [t ,vas tunch Tuore natnral 
for him to conceive that the act of pouring out the 
blood of a creature, in \vhich wac:; its life, the most 
precious gift of the Creator, would he an offence to 
that Creator, the Lord of life. its Giver and Maintainer. 
Thus the act of hloody sacrifice can only be accounted 
for as in its origin a directly divine institution, a 
positive la\v of God. 
\s such it is plainly recognised 
by )Iose
 when he introd uces it in the history of Cain 
and ...-\.bel, where, in the first. n)an's children, it appears 
as already e
isting. Got! alone, the absolute Lord of 
life, could attach together prayer and bloody sacrifice, 
and enact that the wor:-;hip which He would receive 
froIH Hi
 creature, the worship which not only adored 
Hiln a
 Creator, thanket1 TTim as Benefactor, a
ked 
His help as Preserver, but likewise acknowledged guilt 
before Him for sin comnlitted, should be made up of 
a componnd act, that of soletnn prayer, and that of 
shedding and offering blood, and partaking' of a victim 
so offered. The ritp of bloody sacrifice is, therefore, 
the record of the Fall stalu ped by the hand of God 
on the forehead of the hUJnan race at its first starting 
in the state of guilt. The death of a vicarious victim 
was tbe embodiment of the doctrine that man had 
forfeited his life by di
obedience to God his Creator, 
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and that he should be restored by the blood-shedding 
of an innocent victim. The fact of the concentration 
of these four acts of prayer about the rite of bloody 
sacrifice, through all Gentilisln, as ,veIl as in Judaism, 
has no end of significance. 
This conclusion ,vas drawn by St. Augustine/ who 
says: " Were I to speak at length of the true sac- 
rifice, I should prove that it was due to no one but 
the one true God; and this the one true Priest, 
the 
Iediator of God and men, offered to Him. It 
was necessary that animals should be sacrificed as 
victims, foreshadowing the sacrifice of Onr Lord, for 
the future redemption of man. Thus, sins cOIlnnitted 
in the flesh ,vould be remitted by one victim. Those 
sins will not possess the kingdom of God, because 
that self-saIne substance of the body shall be changed 
into a heavenly quality. rrhis was signified by the 
fire in the sacrifice, which seemed to absorb death 
into victory. No,v such sacrifices were duly celebrated 
in that people whose kingdom and whose priesthood 
were both a prophecy of the King and Priest who 
was to COIne, tbat He might rule, and that He might 
consecrate the faithful in all nations, and introduce 
them to the kingdom of heaven, the sanctuary of 
the angels, and eternal life. Now this being the 
true sacrifice, as thp Hebrews celebrated religious 
predictions of it, so the Pagans celebrated sacrilegious 
imitations; for in the Apostle's words, what the 
Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils and not 
to God. For an ancient thing is that immolation 
of blood, carrying an announcement of the future, 
testifying from the beginning of the human rnce 
the Passion of the l\Iediator tl]at was to be, for 


I Contr. Fausturn, L 22, S, 17, tom, viii. 370. 
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Abel is the first in sacred writ recorded to have 
offered thi
." 
The rite of bloody sacrifice, thus enacted by God, 
and set by TIinl upon flesh and blood as a perpetual 
prophecy, is one of tho
e acts of suprenle worship 
which ma, be offered to God alone. " Genuflexions," 

aYR St. Thomas,l (, pro
trations, and other indications 
of such-like honour, may be otfered also to men, 
though with a different intent; but no one has judged 
that sacrifice should be offered to anyone unless he 
esteemed hilll to be God, or pretended so to esteeJn 
him. And the external 
acrifice represents the in- 
ternal true 
acrifice, according to which the hunlan 
mind offers itself to GO(1. Now", OUf mind offers it- 
self to God as bping the Source of its creation, a
 being 
the Author of its operation, as being the End of its 
beatitude; and these three things belong to the supreme 
principle of things alone. Whence rnan is bound to 
offer the \vorship of sacrifice to the one supreme 
God alone, but not to any spiritual sub
tance." 
1'he Gentile world broke this prilHary Is w of wor- 
ship in offerinO' the rite of bloody sacrifice to nunl ber- 
less false god
. It is, therefore, no wonder that, 
fal1ing so low in its conception of the Godhead as 
to divir1e God into nnm berless parts, it fell like\vi
e 
into oblivion of the meaning and prophecy contained 
in t he 
acrificf' itself. Yet though it might forgpt, it 
could not pfface the idea enshrined in the act, so long 
as it Pl'eserved the nlaterial parts of the act, which in 
so strikin o ' a rnanner exhibited to thf' verv senses of 
r . 
tnan the 
reat doctrine t hat wit he lut effusion of h]ood 
there is no rf'mi!'
ion of Rins. .A nrl thi
 was declared 
not merelv In the Hebrew ritual, divinelv instituted 
w W 
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for that very purpose, and in full operation down to 
the very tiIne of Christ; but in all those sacrifices of 
the dispersed and corrupted nations, which, debased 
in the persons to \vhom they were offered, and per- 
formed with a routine oblivious of their Ineaning, yet 
bore witness to the truth which God had originally 
impressed on the minds of men, and committed to a 
visible and prophetic men}orial. 
If we survey the whole \vorld at the coming of 
Christ, we may say that the institution of bloody sac- 
rifice is the n}ost striking and characteristic fact to 
be found in it. This conclusion will result in the 
mind if four things be noted which are therein bound 
up together. The first of theEe is its specific char- 
acter; for surely the ceren}onial of sacrifice, as above 
described, deserves this title, if anything ever did. 
It is a very marked and peculiar institution, con- 
veying an ineffaceable sense of guilt in those who 
practise it, and a quite singular manner of detaching 
from themselves the effects of that guilt. Secondly, 
it is found everywhere, without sacrifice no religious 
worship is complete; its general diffusion has with 
reason been alleged as a proof of its true origin and 
deep meaning. Were it only found in single or 
in rude nations, it might have been attributed to 
rude and barbarous conceptions; but all nations had 
it, and the most civilised offered it in the greatest 
profusion. Thirdly, it had the most astonishingly 
pervading influence; from the top to the bottom of 
the social scale it ruled all; the king Inade it the 
support of his throne; the father of the family 
applied it to his children; bride and bridegroom were 
joined together in its name; and warring nations 
made peace in the blood of the sacrificed victim 
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Fourthly, the three notes just given are indefinitely 
heip-htened in their force when we consider that the 
institution, far frOIn being of itself in accordance \vith 
tnan's reason, is quite opposed to it. rleason does 
indeed suggest that the fruits of the earth should 
bp oriered in Inark of honour, gratitude, and depend- 
ence to that 1\,hnip-hty Lord by \\ hose gift alone they 
are received; but reason of itself, far from suggesting, 
fiie
 Lnck from the notion that the Giver of life 

hould accept as a propitiatory oftering from His 
creature the blood of animals, in which, according to 
the general sense of 'lutiquity, their life itself con- 
sisted. That this blood should be poured out, and 
f'prinkled on tho
e present aR an act of religious faith; 
that it should be acconl panied by ',"ords expre"sing 
adoration, t hanksgiviu!!" and petition; and further, 
that it should be consiùpred to relnove guilt,-the 
whole of this forms a conception so alien from reason, 
that he who reflects upon it is driven to the conclusion 
of a positive enactlnent, bearing in it a Tnysterious 
truth, which it ,vas of the utrnost iUJportaDce for man 
to know, to bear in mind, to practise, and not to 
forget. l\nd if we put together thesp four thing", 
the specific character of the bloody sacrifice, its 
nniv'ersa1ity, its pervading influence, and the token 
of unreason, apart, that is, from the significance of 
a deep mystery, which rests upon it, we nlust feel 
that there is nothing in the constitution of the ,vorld 
before our Baviour's time more worthy of attention 
than this. There is no solution of it to be found but 
that of St. .Augustine, "that the irnmolation of blood, 
carrying an announcernent of the future, testified 
from the beginning of the human race the Passion of 
the 1lediator that was to be." 
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l\Ioreover, there is a series of portentous facts, 
bearing upon the institution of bloody sacrifice, which 
runs through all human history. This is the offer- 
ing of hlunan sacrifices in expiation of guilt, or to 
ward oft' calamities. The religious ideas which lie 
at the bottom of this are, that as life is a gift of 
God to man on the condition that he fulfils God's 
commands, e\
ery sinner has thereby forfeited his life. 
The rule of inexorable justice is set forth in strDngest 
language by the Greek tragedians, as when Æschy Ius 
says, "It abides, while Jove abides through the 
series of ages, that he who has done a deed shall 
suffer for it. It is an ordinance." 1 But as all 
men stand in a real communion of life to each other, 
and as nlell1bers of one living whole are bound in 
one responsibility to the Godhead, the idea also pre- 
vailed that one man's life could be given for another's. 
It was supposed that one might offer himself in ex- 
piation of another, and the willing sacrifice of the 
innocent was esteelued to have the more power in 
proportion as the vicarious \vill of the offerer was 
pure, and therefore acceptable to the gods. "For I 
think that a single soul performing this expiation 
would suffice for a thousand, if it be there with good 
will," says CEdipus in Sophocles. So kings offer 
themselves for their people; so the royal virgin 
gains for the host with her blood prosperous winds. 
But from such acts of self-devotion, freely performed, 
we proceed to a further step, in which rnen are 
sacrificed against their will. At Athens is found 
the frightful custonl that two miserable human 
beings, one of each sex, were yearly nourished at 
the public cost, and then solemnly sacrificed at the 


1 A!1 ame 'lnnon, 15 20 . 
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feast of the Thargelia for expiation of the people. 

 ot only did the Consul ] Jecius, at the head of 
his arlIlY, solell1nly devote hitllself for his country, 
but so often as a gre
t and general calan1Ïty 
threatened the existencp of thp Ilolnan 
tatp hUIllan 

acrifices were offered, and a male aud feluale Gaul, 
a Inale and felnale Greek, or thosp of any other 
nation whence danger threatened, were buried alive 
in the ox-n1arket, with luagic forlns of prayer uttered 
by the head of the college of the ()uindecen1viri. 

ay, the hUInan sacrifices yearly offered upon the 
Alban ì\lonnt to J upitl
r Latiaris \\ere continued 
down to the third century of our era. 
\Yhat th us took placp in Greece and }{oTne, is 
found likewise alnon
st alrnost all the Eastern anù 
"r estern peoples. The Inost cruel hUlnan sacrifices 
were now here 1l10re fre<! uent than RlJIong the idola- 
trous races of 8heln, whether Canaanites, l>hæni- 
cians, or Carthaginians. 'rhese specially offered the 
eldest or the only son. Egyptian,] )ersian, Arabian, 
the Ino
t ancipnt Indian hi
tory, and that of the 
Northern peoples, Scythians, Goths, l{ussians, Ger- 
luans, Gauls, 13ritish, anù thp Celts in genera], give 
us ex
ul1ples of the sallIe custOlll. 
The conclusion froll1 all this is, how strong and 
general in the religious conscience of all ancient 
peoples ,vas the sense of sinful lllan'S need to be 
purified and reconciled with God, and tha.t such 
reconcileUlent was thought to be in the vicarious 
shedding of hUllian blood. 
At any rate, ,ve Il1a)" draw frOIH this custOllI a, 
corroboration of the Ineaning which lay in the rite 
of bloody sacrifice of anilnals. It was that the 
vicarious offering of an animal's life, which was 
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deemed to be seated in the blood, was made in the 
stead of a human life as a ransom for it, as is 
exactly expressed in the lines of Ovid- 


"Cor pro cOl'de pl'ecor, pro fibris accipe fihras, 
Hanc allimanl vobis pro Ineliore dam us." 
-OVID, ]i'asti, 6, I6I. 
The vicarious character of animal sacrifice is shown 
in the Egyptian usage, wherein a seal was put upon 
oxen fouud pure and spotless for sacrifice, which 
represented a man kneeling ,vith hands bound behind 
his back, and a sword put to his throat, while 
the bystanders lamented the slaughtered animal and 
struck themselves on the breast. The same idea that 
the victim was a ransom for man's life is also found 
in the Indian sacrificial ritual. 1 
The institution of bloody sacrifice, then, was not 
Inerely an instinctive confession by man of guilt 
before God, though this confession was contained in 
it in an eminent degree, but sprung from a direct 
divine appointment. This conclusion is borne in 
upon the mind by its existence everywhere, and by 
the astonishing force with \vhich it seemed to hold 
all parts of human life in its grasp. Such an in- 
fluence, again, shows the extent to which, in the 
original constitution of things, all human life was 
bound up in a dependence upon God. Not nlental 
acts only, acts of adoration, thanksgiving, petition, 
and expiation were enjoined, but all these "'ere ex- 
pressed in a visible, corporeal action, and associated 
with it. It is precisely in this association that I 
trace the stamp of the divine appointment, as ,veIl 


I The above account of human sacrifices is drawn from Lasaulx's 
treatise, pp. 237-255. He gives a profusion of examples, with their 
references in ancient authors. 
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as a seal of permanence, which is shown in the un- 
broken Inaintellance of the rite through so IlJany 
shiftings of races and revolutiuns of governments in 
the lapse of so Illany centuries. 
Thus on the original hunlan society, the fan1Ïly 
of the first 111an, God had in1pressed the idea that 
man by sin had forfeited his life before GoL1; that 
there III ust bp reparation for that forfeiture; that 
such reparation wa" one day to be nUlde by the 
offering of an innocent victirl1; that in the luean- 
titne the vicarious l::3acrifice of anilllais should be 
offered to Goù as a confession of Inan's guilt; that 
their blood poured out hefore If inl and sprinldeù on 
the sacritices ShOll ld be accepted by God in token of 
an expiation. 
Now what we have seen of the original institution 
of sacrifice ,viII help to show ho\v absolutely divine an 
act it was which our Lorù took upon llill1::5elf in 
establishing a sacrifice for I I is people. But lIe was 
not only ordering a new' worship; He was likewise 
at once fulfilling and abolishing the old, that which 
had prevailed from the beginning of Inan's race. In- 
stead of the blood of anin1als poured out profusely all 
over the world, He 
aiù, "This is the chalice, the ne" 
testaulent in )[y I3looù, which shall be shed for you." 
Speaking, then, as the LalllU of God who takes away 
the sin of tlH
 world, using' also the 
pecial sacrificial 
term, I Le said, " ThiR is i\Iy Body, which is given for 
you: do this for 3, comlHenloration of l\[e:' The act 
\vas dou 11y a divine act, in appointing a sacrifice for 
the whole hunlan race, and in Jllaking Iris own Body 
that sacrifice. 1'he first was an act of divine authority, 
the second showed forth the personal union of the 
Godhead with the Manhood, in virtue of which the 
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communication of His flesh gives life to the world, as 
He had foretold a year before: "The bread \vhich I 
will give is 
Iy flesh for the life of the world." 1 
Thus the Christian sacrifice is the counterpart of the 
original institution, and throws the light of fulfihnent 
upon that offering of the blood of bulls and goats 
which seemed in itself so unreasonable; which would 
have been so, but that it carried in itself the mystery 
hidden fronl the foundation of the world. Thus it 
was that the animal creation placed below Ulan was 
chosen to bear witness in its flesh and blood to the 
offering \vhich was to restore man. The Lord of life 
Inade use of the life \vhich He had given to signify 
in a speaking prophecy that supreme exhibition of 
His nlercy, His justice, alId His majesty, which He 
had proposed fron) the beginning. If the earth with- 
out Calvary might seetll to have been a slaughter- 
house, Calvary Inade it an altar. 
But jf this be the relation of the Christian sacrifice 
to the original institution ill general, it has a special 
relation to that whole order of hierarchy and sacrifice 
which was established by 
Ioses. The whole body of 
the l\Iosaic law, fronl head to foot and in its minutest 
part, was constructed to be fulfilled in Christ. It 
was alike His altar and His throne, prevared for Hill1 
fifteen hundred years before His coming. :àIoses found 
the patriarchal priesthood and the patriarchal sacrifice, 
and drew out both so as to be a lllore detailed picture 
of the Priesthood and Sacrifice which were to be. 
Then as the whole ancient worship, wLether Patri- 
archal, or Jewish, or Gentile, had been concentrated 
in sacrifice, the Lord of all, coming to create the 
world anew, in the night of His Passion, and as the 
1 Luke xxii. 20 j John vi. 52. 
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prelude of it, instituted the ne\v Priesthood, a.nd luade 
it the SUllllnary of liis wbole dispensation. The Priest 
according to the urder of :\lelchisedech can1e forth to 
supply what was wanting in the Levitical priesthood. 
Signs pa
:5ed into realities, and the Precious Blood 
took the place of that blood which had been shed all 
O\Ter the earth from the sacrifice of 
\..bel oD,vards. 1 
St. Paul ha
 told us how the king of j nstice and of 
peace, fatherless, Juotherless, and without genealogy in 
the sacred narrative, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life, as then recorded, was the inlage of 
the 
on of God, \vho reolains u Priest for ever. For 
t.hough lIe was to ofrer IIirllself once upon the altar 
of the cross, by death, to God I [is Father, and to 
work out eternal redemption, His Priesthood was not 
to be extinguished by ] [is death. Therefore in the 
Last Supper, on thp very night of [lis betrayal, J le 
,,"ould leave to lIis beloved bride the Church a visible 
t5acrifice, !Such a::; the nature of Ulan required. This 
shoulù represent the bloody sacrifice once enacted on 
the cross; this should preserve its Inemory fresh and 
living to the end of titue; this should apply its saving 
virtue to the ren1Íssion of sins daily comtnitted by 
}llllUall frailty. Thus lIe declared Hilllself a. Priest 
for ever after the order of )[elchisedech. ]ie pre- 

ented I{is ]
ody and] [is Blood under the species of 
bread and wine to God -His :Father. Under these 
sym bols ] le gave then1 to His Apostle
 to receive, and 
so doing lIe lllade then1 priests of the new' testatnent, 
and charged them, and those \vho should succeed them 
in this priesthood, to Inake this oflering, Ly thp "'orùs, 
"This do in commellloration of 1\le"; thus, as St. 
Paul adds, "showing the death of the Lord until He 
1 
ec Council of Trent, sess, 22, cap. i. 
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come." 1 For ,vhen He had celebrated that old Pasch 
which the multitude of the children of Israel immo- 
lated in melllory of their cOIning out of Egypt, He 
made Himself the new Pasch. This was to be cele- 
brated by the Church through her priests in visible 
signs, in comlllellloration of His passage from this 
,vorld to the Father, when by the shedding forth of 
His o\vn Blood He redeemed us and delivered us frolu 
the power of darkness and translated us into His own 
kingdolll. This is the pure oblation, incapable of 
being stained by the unworthiness or malice of those 
who offer it, which God by the mouth of His prophet 
Malachias prophesied, saying, "From the rising of the 
sun even to tbe going down thereof My name is 
great arnong the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to :àIy name a clean ob- 
lation." This St. Paul pointed out with equal clear- 
lless when he wrote, "The things which the heathens 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to God; and 
I would not that you should be made partakers with 
devils. You cannot drink tbe chalice of the Lord 
and the chalice of devils: you cannot be partakers of 
the table of the Lord and of the table of devils." 
:For as in the one case the table indicates the altar on 
which the heathen sacrifice was offered, so in the other 
it indicates the altar on which tbe sacrifice of Chri
t 
is offered; and the reality asserted in the one case is 
eq ually asserted in the other. Thi
, in short, is that 
offering, the figure of which was given by those various 
similitudes of sacrifices in the time of nature and the 
time of the law; for, as the consummation and per- 
fection of all these, it em braces every blessing which 
they signified. 


1 I Cor. xi. 26. 
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All the force ,vhich sacrifice originally IUll1 to repre- 
sent doctrine in a visible form, in accordance ,,'ith 
the twofold nature of nlan, belongpd in the lUOst 
en1Ìnent degree to the 
acrifice thu
 instituted. It 
becanH
 at once the centre of the Church's worship, 
being celebrated by the ,A.p05tlcs ùaily,l a
 \ve are 
told, while the Liturgies of the J
ast and 'Vest Inake 
any q ue
tion as to the character of the sacrifice im- 
possible, and show how the great acts of adoration, 
thanksgiving, petition, and expiatioll \vere united in it 
and with it. It was the voice of the Christian people 
everInore Inounting to the Eternal Father, and repre- 
senting to I-IÌ1n in an action of infinite solelllnity ho\v 
lie" so loved the world as to give lIis only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in IIil}} ulay not perish 
but Inay have life everlasting." 2 
But 1110rO particularly let ns observe the doctrines 
\vhich our Lord taught, and as it were clothed with 
flesh, in tht"' daily sacrifice of th
 Church. 
First, the cardinal doctrine of religion fronl the 
beginning, as it is cyually the certain witne::s
 of 
hunlan reason, the unity of the Godhead; for the 
sacrifice is offered to the one GoJ alone. It is the 
guardian of this great prilllary truth froln all corrup- 
tion, \vhether the polytheistic corruption of division and 
limitation, or the panthei
tic corruption of vagueness 
and Ì1npersonality. \Vherever thic:; 
acrifice is offered, 
the great Christian unity of the one Ii ving 
nd hoJy 
God, the GoLl who know
, the God who wills, the 
God \vho creates, is maintained by those who offer it. 
Secondly, the Trinity of the Divine Persons; for 
the sacrifice consists in the offering of God the Son in 
His human nature as a sin-offering for mall to His 


1 Acts iÏ. 46. 


2 John iii. 16. 
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Father: "Wherein t.he same Christ is contained, and 
immolated without blood, who once on the altar of the 
cross offered Himself with blood"; 1 which, lnoreover, 
is accomplished by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the gifts. Thus the three Divine Persons enter 
into the sacrifice, He to \vhom it is offered, He who 
offers it, and He by whose operation it is consummated. 
So distinct yet so interwoven is their action, so divine 
in each, that the sacrifice guards the doctrine of the 
1110st Blessed Trinity as it guards that of the Divine 
Unity, and those who offer this sacrifice are faithful in 
the maintenance of the second mystery as in that of 
the first. But the Divine Unity and Trinity is the 
very life of God, the very source of beatitude, to the 
knowledge and the faith of which this sacrifice sub- 
serves. It preaches these truths as no n1ere word could 
preach them; for action and word enter into each other 
and complete themselves reciprocally in the sacrifice. 
Thirdly, the stupendous mystery of God the Creator 
assuming a created nature for the sake of the creature 
enters into the very substance of the sacrifice. This 
can scarcely be expressed more distinctly than by the 
very words of St. J ustin 
lartyr in the second century, 
who says, " We receive not these as common bread or 
conìmon drink, but as by the word of God Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, having \,pen made flesh, and both fie&h 
and blood for our salvation, so we have been taught 
also that the food which has been blessed by the word 
of prayer made by Him, from which onr blood and our 
flesh are by their change nourished, are the flesh and 
the blood of that incarnate Jesus. For the Apostles, 
in their memorials called the Gospels, have handed 
down that thus .J eSllS enjoined thenl: that He took 


1 Council of Tn'nt, sess. 22, cap. ii. 
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bread, and having blessed it, said, This do in com- 
D1emoration of }\fe: this is :\[y Body; and that lie 
took likewise the chalice, and having blessed it, said, 
This is "\Iy Blood." 1 I [ere the luartyr appeals to the 
reality of the tlesh a
SUJlleÙ by the \\ ord, as a sup- 
position nece

ary to understand the reality of His 
Body and Blood in the Euchari
t, as St. Ignatius had 
done before hin1, and a
 
t. Irenmus and others did 
after him. 2 In this connection, Eusebius of C
Bsarea, 
setting- forth the typical character of the Jewish Pasch 
and its fulfihnent in t h
 lle\V covenant, 
a'ys, "The 
followers of 
Ioses sacrificed the Pa
chal Lamb only 
once a year, on the fourteenth day of the first month 
about evening tide, but we in the new covenant cele- 
brating thp l'asch every 
uDday, are ever satisfied 
with the Dody of the Lord, and ever take part in 
the Hlood of th
 Lam b." 3 
\nd here, once nlore, 
wherever tbi
 f':lcrificfl is truly of-rered, the offerers 
sho\v themselves truly penetrated by that belief which 
comes next in preciou
ne

 and dignity to thp belief 
in the Divine Unity and Trinity-the belief of that 
assnn1ption by the Divine 
on of human nature, on 
which the Christian faith rests. 
Fourthly, th
 sacrifice, in St. Paul's words, "
ets 
forth the Lord's death tiII He conle," that is, tbp 
divinfl act of redemption. Thus, in it our Lord lies 
upon the altar in th
 state of a victim, the flesh and 
the blood separateò, as in the state of death, ,vhich 
]Ie took npon lIim
elf voluntarily for the sin of the 
,vorld, being offered because He willed it Hin1self. 
The 
acrifice exhibits most directly this act of the 


I Justin, Apol. i, 66. 

 Franzelin, De SSe E'll(']mristirr Sacnonento et St"tcrißcio, p. 81. 
3 Eusebius Cæs.: 1rfpl T
Ç TOO IIáoXa iOpTf}
, cap. 7. 
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divine love, which with the assumption of human 
nature, makes up the double mystery of God's love 
to man. Boundless and immeasurable are tbe power 
and the wisdonl disclosed to man's reason in the struc- 
ture of tbe visible universe, disclosed equally in the 
infinity of smallness as in the infinity of greatness, 
disclosed in every branch of science and every portion 
of nature. Yet this double mystery makes both power 
and wisdom to pale before the greatness of condescend- 
ence and affection. Truly it is greater that the Maker 
of all tbese things should, for the sake of one of them, 
descend fronl His greatness, and that the Lord of life 
and Author of beauty should encounter death and em- 
brace dishonour, tban that He should have created the 
universe in all its magnificence by the 'word of His 
power. But here, in this sacrifice, He lies before His 
people in the state of annihilation, dishonour, and 
death. The world's ransom is ever in the sight of 
those whom He has ransomed, in the very act of 
paying their debt: the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world goes through its unfolding centuries, 
ever presenting to His Father the price which He has 
paid for the salvation of His brethren. And it may 
be noted that those who offer the Divine Sacrifice in 
the complete faith of the Church preserve at the same 
time their full assurance in that redemption which 
separated sects seem to lose as a consequence of their 
division, it being too great and awful a doctrine for 
their weak and paralysed condition to bear. 
For it is impossiblp, fifthly, to separate the gift 
of adoption frorn the Divine Sacrifice, which contains 
it and imparts it. \Vherefore does the Son of the 
Eternal Father lie upon the altar in the state of 
death? He cries out aloud there, "Behold I and 
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ltly children \vhom Goù has given 
le." It is pre- 
cisely out of the act assuming our nature, and out 
of the act offering that nature to death, that He 
draws His human fanlily. It is after the detailed 
account of Ilis sufferings in the 2 1st P:,alrn that He 
conc1udes \",ith thA ,vords ,vhich St. Paul has quoted 
in this connection: 1 "I ,vill dec1are Thy nanle to 

r,. brethren. in the midst of the Church ,viII I 
01 
praise Thee." It iR in tbe act of priesthood that lIe 
creates Ilis race. "Because the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, ] le also Hinlself in like 1nanner 
has been partaker of them, that through death He 
might destroy him who had the empire of death." 
Thus, "It behoved IIin1 in all things to be made 
like unto iIis brethren, that lIe Inight beconle a 
1l1ercif111 and faithful IIigh Prie
t before Goel." And 
thA daily act of tlis Priesthood thus performed, the 
unbloody immolation for ever presented before God in 
the eyes of I-lis people, is the bond and pledge to 
thenl of the cornmunicated sonship. They ,,,,ho have 
the Church'", daily sacrifice ha\
e never fallen froln the 
belief of the divine brotherhood, havp never substi- 
tuted for it the natural kinship of fallen Inan. rrhey 
have not sunk a,vay froln the bond of redemption 
giving sOIl
hip, to the phantolll of brotherhood, dis- 
pensing with faith, and vainly calling on men to unite 
in the n1Ïdst of national enmity, broken belief, and 
thirst for Illaterial enjoYlnent. The Divine Sacrifice, 
as it is the instrun1ent, RO also it is the guardian of 
divine ndoptioll, and perpetuates it npon the earth. 
There are three part
, so to say, of adoption which 
are further distinctly contained in the Divine Sacrifice. 
The first of these is the derivation of spiritual life 


1 Heb. ii. 12. 
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from the Person of Christ; for bere especially is 
fulfilled what He said of Himself, "The Bread of 
God is that which cometh down from heaven anè 
giveth life to the world." In the act of sacrifice Ht 
becomes also the food of His brethren: here He was 
fronl the beginning daily; here He is to the end. 
This is the inmost junction of life with belief, so that 
the faithful people by its presence attesting belief in 
the Divine Unity and Trinity, in the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, in His redenlption of the race, in the 
adoption of nlan by God, at the same time become 
partakers of the life which these doctrines declare. 
The perfection of the divine institution consists in 
this absolute blending of belief, worship, and practice. 
The unbelieving Jews strove among themselves, say- 
ing, "How can this l\Ian give us His flesh to eat?" 
Our Lord answered by establishing a rite on which 
IIis Church lives through all the ages, in which He 
bestows Himse1f on each believer individually, being 
as much his as if He was for him alone. Space and 
time disappear before the Author of Life in the act 
of cOInmunicating Himself, and He is the sole Teacher 
of His Church, in that He alone feeds it with the 
Divine Food, which is Himself. 
But this food is tbe source of sanctification: as 
that by which man fell away from God was sin, 
o 
that which unites him to God is holines
. It is froIn 
the Incarnate Son in the act of sacrifice tbat this 
lioliness emanates to His people; and the gift of His 
flesh, the banquet at the sacrifice, dispenses it,. No 
teachiD g of words could so identify the Person of our 
Lord with the source of holiness as the bodily act of 
receiving His flesh. It is the command, "Be ye 
holy, for I am holy," expressed in action. This is 
VOL. IV. S 
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the perennial fountain of holiness which ",'ells forth in 
the lllidst of His Church; and beside it, as su bor- 
dinatc and preparatory, is tho perpetual tribunal of 
penance: onl
 and the othel' given to Ineet and efface 
the perpetual Ïrailties of daily life, first to restore 
the fallen, and then to join thenl afresh ,vith tho 
source of holiness. 
There i
 yet another gift consequent upon adoption, 
which cOlupletes a
 it were the two we have just 
nlelltioned. It is that the flesh of our Lord given in 
the Blessed Sacraln
nt i8 the pledge and earnest of 
eternal life. This lIe has llilnself said in the words, 
"lfe that e,üeth l\Iy .Flesh and drinketh 1Iy Blood 
hath everlasting life, and 1 will raise him up at the 
last day." .\.nd St. rrholna
, in the beautiful con- 
clusion to the grandest of hynlns, has sUlllmed up 
nun1 berle
s comnlents of tllE
 Fathers on these divine 
,vords, where he 
ing::;- 


" Bone Pm.;tor, pallÌs ycrc, 
J csu nost l'i mÌ:':l'rere, 
Tn nos pasce, nus tUl'r.. : 
Tn JlQS bona. fae vidl'l'e 
T 11 tcrra yiVl'ntinm : 
Tn (lui euncta. 
cis et \'ale
, 
Qui Dos pascis hie lllOrtales, 
Tuns ibi ('onlmcn
ale:-3 
Colucrcdes ct soùalcs 
Fac sandonun civiulll." 


Th
 Fathers 1 with great zeal insist that the physical 
Body of Christ in the Eucharist, being one in all the 
receivers, is a princip]e of unity of Christ's mystical 
Body. 
t. .\..ugustine especially dwells upon this 
effect in Christ's mystical Body, but the effect pre- 


1 Frauzclin, Dc 1:),). Eucltari.
tiæ 
acr(lmcntu, p, I I I. 
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supposes the cause, which is that physical Body of 
Christ received bv each. 
01 
Take an instance of the first statement., that is, the 
presence of Christ's physical Body, in St. Chrysos: 
tom. Comu]enting on the ,yords, " How can this 
Ian 
give us His flesh to eat?" he says, "Let us learn 
what is the marvel of the mysteries, what they are, 
why they were given, and what is their use. We 
becorne, He says, one body, lllern bel's of His flesh and 
of His blood. Let those who are initiated follow my 
,vords. That we may be so, then, not only by charity 
but in actual fact, let us be fused with that Flesh. 
For it is done by that Food w hicb He bestowed on 
us in the desire to show us the longing which He 
had for us. He mingled Himself with us, and made 
His Body one mass with us, that we may be one 
thing, as a body united with its head. This is what 
Christ did for us, to draw us to closer friendship and 
to show His own longing for us. He granted those 
,vho desired Him, not only to see Him but to touch 
Him, and to eat Him, and to fix their teeth in His 
Flesh, to be joined in His em brace, and to satisfy aU 
their longing. Parents often give their children to 
be nourished by others; I not so, but I nourish you 
with 
Iy own Flesh; I set l\Iyself before you. I 
wished to become your Brother, I have partaken of 
flesh and blood for you. Again, I give to you that 
Flesh and Blood whereby I becalne your kinsman." 1 
Of the effect proceeding from this cause St. 
Augustine says, " The whole redeemed city, the 
assembly and society of the saints, is offered as an 
universal sacrifice to God by the Great Priest, who 
also offered Himself in His Passion for us, according 
1 S. Cbrys. 110m. in Joan, 46, c. 3, tom. viii. 272. 
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to tho form of a servant, that we n1ight be the 
Body of so great a Head. li'or this fornl lIe offered, 
in this 
[e was offered, becaus
 accorùing to this Ire 
is 'Icdiator, in this Priest, in this S'tcrifice. 'Vhen, 
therefore, the .l\..postle exhorted us to present our bodies 
a living sacrifice: 'For ns in one body we have Illany 
mem bel's, but all the members have not the sanle 
office, so we, being luany, are one body in Christ, anrl 
everyone menl bel's ODe of another': this is the sacri- 
fic
 of Christian
, nlany one body in Christ. 'Vhich 
also the Church constantly performs in the sacrifice 
of the altar, n
 the faithful know, where it is shown 
to her that she is offered herself in that which shp 
offers." Our Lord in the fOrIn of a servant, pre- 
ferred to be the s'tcrifice rather than to receive it, 
lest anyone should think sacrifice ought to be 
offered to a creature. "On this account," continues 
St. Augustine, " lIe is both l>riest and Victim, which 
hidden nlystery lIe willed to be the daily sacrifice 
of the Church; for she being the Body, as lIe the 
J-Iead, she learns to offer herself by Him. 1'0 this 
supreme and true sacrifice all falso sacrifices have 
. " 1 
gIven \vay. 
Thuf:1, then, the question has been answered ho\v 
our Lord irnpressed for ever on the \vorld the double 
act of HiR Priesthood, the assumption of human nature 
to IIis Divine Person, and the offering of that as- 
sumed nature in sacrifice. For whereas tIp made 
the bloody sacrifice once for all upon the altar of the 
cros
J He ordered the daily sacrifice of I [is Church 
to represent it for ever in the name of His peopl
 
to God the Father, wherein lIe imnlolates Himself 
without blood. (( 'Vhat then?" says St. Chrysostom ; 


1 f;t, Aug, /Jt Civitatt Dei, lib. 10, c. 6 and 20. 
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"do we not offer every day? \V 
 do offer, but 
Inaking a cOlnmen10ration of His death. And this is 
one sacrifice, and not many. How is it one and not 
many? Because that was once offered which entered 
into the Holy of holies. This is the figure of that. 
For ,ve offer ever the same; not to-day one lamb 
and another to-morrow, but always the same. So 
that the sacrifice is one. Otherwise, according to the 
objection, 'Since it is offered many times,' are there 
many Christs? By no means, but there is one Christ. 
everywhere, cOlllplete here and complete there, one 
Body. As then He, being offered in many places, is 
one Body and not many bodies, so there is one sacri- 
fice. Our High-Priest is lIe who offered the sacrifice 
that c1eanses us; that same we offer now which was 
then offered, ,vhich is inconsumable. This is done for 
a comnlemoration of that which was then done; 
for, 'Do this,' He says, 'in cOIDIllemoration of 1\le.' 
'Ve offer not another sacrifice as the (Jewish) high- 
priest, but ever the same, or rather we make a com- 
Inemoration of the sacrifice." 1 
The one perpetual sacrifice thus instituted in His 
Church, to be offered from His first to His second 
coming, is the instrument which He used to impress 
His High Priesthood on the ,vorld. It carries in it 
indissolubly the great truths of His religion, the life 
and unity of His people. And He set up the one 
episcopate as the bearer of the one priesthood. The 
government of His Church is not an external magis- 
tracy, but rests on the lllass of worship and doctrine 
intimatel)T blent together, so that the outward regimen 
and the inward belief form an indissoluble unity in 
the daily practice. 
1 S. Cbrys. 16 Rom. on the Helffell's, tom. xii. p. 168, 
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In this unity we must likewise comprehend the 
jurisqiction expressed in planting and maintaining 
belief and ,yorship throughout the world. 
-"or our 
Lord is a J
ing, and caIne to establish a kingdom; 
not several kingdoIl1s, nor a confederation of states, 
but one kingdom, concerning' which I[ïs people con- 
fesses for ever, in the \VOrdd of the angel ,vho an- 
nounced His conting, "Of His kingdom there shall 
be no end." nut without j urisdictioll, that is, without 
the power which says t.o one man, c, Go here," and 
t.o another, cc Go therè," the first founùation of a 
kingdom ,vas as Ï1npossible as was its continuance 
and perInanence. 
All the records of that ancient Church which 
fought a victorious battle ,vith the Ron1an Empire 
and received a civil enfranchiseIllent from the Em- 
peror Constantine tend to sho\\ that the principle of 
hierarchical order was very strong in it, and was 
most severely Inaintained. It could not be ,,?ell 
stated in a Inore absolute form than in the letter of 
Pope St. Clement above quoted. But the Church 
which met in representation at the great Nicene 
Council offers a perfect picture of what that order 
wa
, working itself out in absolute independence of 
the Civil Power through three centuries from the 
Day of Penteco:-,t. 
In the diocese the bishop's jurisdiction ,vas com- 
plete. :Yo priest was independent in the exercise of 
hit; functions. Thus jurisdiction in the interior form 
entered into the daily dispensing of the sacraments. 
For a long tiIlle the IIoly I
ucharist ,vas dispensed by 
the bishop fron1 one altar, and sent froln hinl to the 
sick. He was thp imposer of penance, and wIlen, as 
cll urche
 anJ priests III ultiplieù, the systeul of parishes 
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and parish priests arose, they executed all their func- 
tions in complete subordination to the bishop, whose 
title in those early times was taken from the rite on 
which all his power rested, when he is called pre- 
eminently Sacerdos, i.e. the sacrificing priest. Within 
the limits of the diocese there caD be no sort of doubt 
that the idea of jurisdiction was perfectly realised in 
prDctice. 
But did it stop with the diocese? vVas the bishop 
independent in the exercise of his powers? In the 
first place, he exercised them all "\\"ithin a certain 
district. He had no power to encroach upon the 
district of a neighbouring bishop, nor to execute 
therein functions which were perfectly lawful and 
usual in his own. It is plain that had he possessed 
any such power, the whole system established would 
not have Inade one kingdolll of Christ. It would have 
been a congeries of sin1Îlar governments, not tied 
together but agitated by perpetual rivalries. Nothing 
could be more unlike the actual system of governnlent 
as disclosed by the bearing of the Church of Rome 
to that of Corinth in the letter of St. Clement, or to 
that orderly division into provinces which is seen in 
its full development at the Nicene Council. vVe may 
conclude that the tie which held the bishops together 
was at least as strict and as defined as that which 
formed the unity of the particular diocese. 
We now behold that marvellous spiritual fabric of 
which St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, at the head 
of the Fathers of the fourth century, spoke with such 
affection, acknowledging that its existence 'vas to them 
an absolute proof of the Godhead of its Founder. It 
was not its material extension alone, but its inmost 
nature and character which moved them th ns. It was 
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the evolution of the one indivisible power in its three- 
fold direction of Priesthood, Teaching, and J urisdic- 
tion. It was that the one episcopa.te tied together in 
a hierarchy of several thousand bishops was but the 
outw'ard regiluen of an in ward polity in which the 
One Sacrifice is offered, and the one Body of Christ 
c0l11ffiunicated by the work of the one Priesthood, 
living upon one doctrine, and proclaiming it from age 
to age to the whole earth. 
Thus the. words of our Lord, spoken illllnediately 
after lIe had instituted the priesthood according to 
the order of l\IelchiseJech, cOIlllnitting to it the sacri- 
fice of IIis Body and Blood, were marvellously aCCOll1- 
plished. "I anl the true 'Tine, and l\Iy Father is the 
Lusbandman.-Abide in "'.[e, and I in you. ..As the 
branch cannot Lear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 
the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in 
re. 
I am the Vine, you the branches: he that abideth in 

Ie, and T in him, the sanH
 beareth Dluch fruit; for 
without 
Ie you can do nothing." The human nature 
\vhich lIe had taken had bet forth, in virtue of the 
Person who took it, the triple power bestowed upon it: 
His priesthood, His teaching, and His rule had occu- 
pied the earth. All the nations composing the Roman 
Empire had brought in their first-fruits to form 
clusters of the my
tical Yïne. They had made the 
triple offering of the Eastern kings from the peoples 
of Europe, ...\.sia, and Africa to the Royal Infant; to 
the King they had given their gold, for His sake and 
after His likeness becoming poor; to the God their 
frankincense, worshipping Him at tbe altar of His 
love; to the Victim their myrrh, presenting to Him 
their bodies as a sacrifice, in repetition of His 
nlartvrdom. It \vas the ver\- scoff of the heathen 
w w 
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philosopher and magistrate that any OIle could think 
to reduce to one worship the various rites of the 
Empire, a conglomeration of European, Asiatic, and 
African superstitions. Out of that seemingly hopeless 
diversity, that endless antagonism, He had constructed 
a divine unity, a table at which the children of Scipio 
knelt side by side with the vilest slave, at which many 
an Aspasia became a penitent, and a Boniface sent 
back as holy relics the body in which he had sinned. 
rrhe vine of the synagogue, planted of old with the 
choicest care, and protected from the inroads of wild 
beasts in the security of a single nation of brethren, 
had brought forth but wild grapes, and therefore it 
had been plucked up; its hedge had been broken 
down and its tower ruined. Il1stead of it, the 'Tine 
of His Body had grown abundantly, and from its 
single root, to use Tertullian's application of the 
parable, suckers had been carried everywhere, and the 
harvest of its vintage rendered the earth fruitful; the 
hills and the valleys of many vast regions were covered 
with its grapes. And this itself was but the beginning 
of a vaster growth in the future, the first realisation 
of an ever-expanding kingdom. Only it was a com- 
plete specimen of all that should be. This generation 
of the Christian people from the person of Christ was 
the one miracle which St. Chrysostom thought no 
heathen could den)
. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice is the centre and instru- 
ment of all this work; the other Sacraments lead up 
to it or attend upon it. Forming the soul after a 
divine type and sanctifying it with all its affections 
constitutes what is most intimate in man. The doctrine 
of God made man, surpassing all knowledge, in its 
development as in its conception, is the highest point 
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of intellect nUlll can reach. Government, again, is 
necessary to the 'well-being of every kingdoll1. The 
worship of tbe Infinite One, the source, example, and 
giver of personality, which is the last and highest gift 
of the Creator to the rational creature, is the most ex- 
a.lting of worships. .A.ll these were here joined together 
by the 
in1ple act of G-od when lIe perpetuated ill a 
visible rite the double power of Iris IIigh-Priesthood, 
the assurnption of our nature, and th(\ dying for our 
Bins. Out of it He brought tbe generation of His 
people, wherein the resurrection of one )[an to bodily 
life becan1A the resurrection of a countless host to 
spiritual brotherhooJ, and created the Family of the 
I ncarnate God. 
I have been exhibiting the institution of the lnost 
blessed Eucharist, and the planting of it throughout 
the Church in the three centuries which ended with 
the Nicene Council. 'fhroughout these it was the life 
of the Church; all tbe Inarvels of faith, endurance, 
zeal, and charity spring from it; the works of the 
Saviour were hidden in it. But since then sixteen 
centuries have elapsed, and the Church which filled 
the Roman Empire has dilated itself over the whole 
earth. In all the countries which it has thus occu- 
pied, in all the races of which it has converted the 
first-fruits, the same blessed Eucharist-that divine 
banquet of the Flesh and Blood of the 'V ord made 
nlan-has continued to be the life of the Church. 
Upon it the race of martyrs, c;;aints, doctors, and 
virgins have been nurtured, and the po\ver which in 
each one of thern was supernatural has to be also 
estimateJ ill its aggregate. Among all the proofs of 
the Godhead of thp Son of )[an, that Divine Food 
which He foretold to the multitude f3atisfied with the 
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miraculous multiplication of the natural food on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee, and which He first gave 
to His Apostles in the upper chamber on the eve of 
His Passion, is in its results the most transcendent. 
It is enough by itself to quench all the doubts of un- 
belief, to kindle all the fires of an endless charity. It 
is the Church's unparalleled possession, of ,vhich no 
false religion possesses even a shadow; her testimony, 
which grows not old; her youth, which never fails. 
Unnumbered myriads of people of all times and 
countries have been supported by it through the desert 
of this world, and been led in its strength to the 
Paradise in which the Son of God in the glory of His 
humanity communicates Himself face to face to those 
whom He has redeemed, and imparts to them the 
vision of God in His Unity and His Trinity. 
But if this Church, possessing this Divine Sacri- 
fice and Sacrament, was a wonder to minds such as 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine in their day of 
the fifth century, what ought it to be to us at the 
beginning of the twentieth? The Roman Empire 
broke up, and the tribes of the North dashed into 
fragments its unrivalled organisation, and destroyed 
that peace under which the fairest regions of the 
earth, washed by the inland sea, dwelt for centuries, 
rich in all the arts of commerce, in all the security 
of civilisation. The Blessed Eucharist survived this 
convulsion; far more, it restol'6d this ruin. By 
founding religious houses through the whole extent 
of the countries occupied by the German tribes, 
whose ind\vellers, in virtue of it, lived the common 
life under the safeguard of the three great vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obeàience, it produced a 
Christian France, Spain, Italy, Germany, England, 
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and Poland out of the torn and bleeding IIleD} bers 
of the empire. This was its work in the \Yestern 
half of the Roman broken state. 
In the Eastern th
 savage power of the 
fahoDletan 
Califate arose, denying at once the redemption of 
Christ, and the saC'rific
 in which lIe had enshrined 
that redemption, and the divine banquet which 
cn
ued upon it. 'fhonsands of Christian Sees fen 
not before its persuasive power, but its ruthless 
sword of conquest. The l\lahometan Califate ha
 
for hun<.1reds of years trampled on the fairest regions 
of the earth, and turned the Roman peace into a 
desolation. At length it treln bles for its existence; 
the divine Eucharist renlains unill1paired in strength, 
and i
 ready to enter into the desolated territory 
and r
p(>at its work of restoration, to turn the foul- 
ness of the :\lahometan hareII1 into the sanctity of 
the Christian hOl11e. 
Again, ,vhen iniquity abounded, and the love of 
Inany had waxed cold, there aro!S(l a defection in 
the \Vest as terrible as that of the East 900 years 
before, and it was tnarked by special enmity to the 
Blessed Eucharist. ] t cast down and tralllpled 
under tbe feet of those 'who approached the dese- 
crated churche
 th
 very altars at which for a 
thousand years the generations of a Christian people 
had worshipped. It denied the great mystery which 
was the heart of the doctrine; it enrolled the denial 
in the coronation oath of its sovereigns; it abolished 
tbe belief whic}l had soothed all sorro" s as it had 
maùe all saints. But that defection has broken into 
innumerable "avelets against the Rock of the 
Christian Church, upon which rises, as of old, 
the impregnable citadel of the faith-the faith dis- 
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pensing, as in the first ages, to the children of all 
the races of the earth, that sacred Body and Blood, 
in virtue of which now, as in the upper chamber, 
tbe 'V ord of God decIare8, " I am the Vine; ye are 
the branches: he that abideth in :\le and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit; for without 
fe you 
can do nothing." 
- Can there be any proof of the Godhead of the 
'Vord made flesh to compare with that which has 
been the life of the living and the hope of the 
dying to sixty generations of men for nineteen 
centuries? "For this is the chalice in ßIy Blood 
of the new and everlasting testament, the mystery 
of faith, which shall be shed for you and for many, 
for the remission of sins." 
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THE foundation-stone of the Church of God is the 
Per
on of our Lord, a truth elnbodied with marvel- 
lous force and tcr:seness of expression in that fanlous 
synlbol of the Catacombs, the Sacred Fish, denoting 
by it
 initial letters the name of our Lord as 
[an, 
His OffiCR a
 
ressiah, the two natures in the one 
Divine Person, the salvation which is their result, 
Jesus, tlH
 Christ, 80n of God, Saviour.! As in 
that Divine l)erson the Godhead and 
Ianhood are 
joined in that special union which constitutes per- 
sonality, as lIe who governs and lie who teaches, 
He ,vho offers sacrific
 and He who is sacrificed, 
is one and the saYne Saviour throughout, so He 
continues to be in the life of IIis Body the Church. 
And this i8 very Inanifest during the first stadiuln 
of the Church's course, stretching from the Day 
of Pentecost to the decree of Constantine, which 
granted to it civil recognition as a lawful religion. 
Government and doctrine, as warp and woof, form 
the robe woven fronl the top throughout in which 
our Lord as High Priest appears to the world. 
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According to the prophecy, "He builds a temple to 
the Lord, and bears the glory, and is a Priest upon 
His thro:pe." 1 His kingdom resides in this unity. 
It is one flock, and the pastures in which His people 
feed upon the truth make the domain of the govern- 
ment by which the kingdom is ruled, and to feed 
the flock is to rule it. It is the one temple in which 
the sacrifice offered is the Lord Himself
 while in the 
sacrifice the people is fed, and grows, and is recipro- 
cally offered to the Lord. 
In all this the Church continues the 111ystery of 
her Lord's life, the Divine Incarnation, the suffer- 
ing of the Nature assumed, the resurrection \vhich 
follows. 'Ye have, then, to deal with one parti- 
cular but complex fact, the outcon1e of this ,vhole 
period in the governn1ent, teaching, and worship 
of the Church inseparably blent together. Thus, it 
was borne into the world by its hierarchy, enacted 
in its liturgy, contained in its sacran1ental life, and 
exhibited in the living Christian people, the in- 
vincible race,2 which grew up in those centuries 
,vithollt interference by the State. It is a period 
during which the State's legal position of undeviating 
hostility served as the guardian of the new spiritual 
kingdom's independence. 
That independence resided in a threefold sanctuary, 
which is one and the same, being the House, the 
Temple, the Tribunal ,vhich the Blessed Trinity, 
the source and model of the Church, had constructed 
for Himself in the hearts of His people. First 
there is the sanctuary of worship, in which Christ 
is Priest, the starting- po in t of the whole economy; 
secondly, the sanctuary of teaching, from which as 


1 Zach. vi. 13. 


2 TÒ åp.axov ')1vo,;, St. Chrys., ahove quoted. 
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Prophet He dispenses all that doctrine w herewit h He 
iR charged; thirdly, there is the 
anctuary of govern- 
Jnent, whereof juri,diction is a necessar)! and in- 
a1ienablp part, and in this He rules as l{ing- the 
dist.ribution of all powers belonging to His kingdolll. 
\Ve have to consider how, in the first three cen- 
turies, all this was actually carried out; and we 
shall best do so by placing ourselves at the remark- 
able point of history, the convocation of the Nicene 
Council in the year 325, anù by summing up the 
result of the long conllict which preceded that event., 
as regards the!'e three particulars. 
The Nicene Council ,vas convoked to terminate 
tbe question which ..\riuR haù raised as to the God- 
head of our Lord. It was the relnedy of the Enl- 
peror Constantine for the nla]ady \vhich had broken 
out in the Church. lIe had just become, by the 
death of Licinins, sole ruler of' the l
oman world. 
Though not yet a Christian by the reception of 
baptism, he had conceived the highest veneration 
for the Christian Church. There can be no doubt 
that he trusted, by means of its spiritual unity, to 
\veld together on a firmer ba
is the shaken fabric 
of imperial l
ome. Thus he looked witb much 
sorrow and no little perplexity upon the rise of a 
heresy in the ilnportant church of .AJexandria, the 
second see in the world, which by a Inost powerful 
organisation governe(l th
 three 
ecl1lar provinces of 
Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis. 'Vhen the Bishop 
of Ale
andria, in spite of his great authority, was 
unable to expel the mischief, Constantine urged 
the convocation of a General Council. lIe convoked 
it, so far as a secular prince could do so, by giving 
all the assistance \vhich the public authority could 
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render in a State politically absolute; for he not 
only invited the bishops to attend, but ordered that 
they should travel free of cost at the public expense. 
Pope Sylvester, on his side, assented; he sent his 
legates to the Council, where they alone represented 
the 'v hole West, and so by his assent and by the 
mission of his legates gave the Council its æcumeni- 
cal character. 
It should be borne in n1ind that the Emperor was 
still the Pontifex l\Iaximus of heathen worship, and 
the official head of the old State religion. By this 
act he recognised the Church of Christ as a spiritual 
kingdom, possessing a doctrine of ,vhich it was the 
sole judge and bearer. He recognised in its bishops 
the representatives of the various powers placed by 
Christ, its Founder, therein, as tbose who bore through- 
out his empire a priestbood, and exercised a spiritual 
rule and jurisdiction, and preached a doctrine all 
bound together in one whole. lYIoreover, in virtue 
of this triple character, which came upon them from 
above, by the institution of Christ and through the 
medium of consecration, by the force of a divine 
unction, and not by any human authority, they repre- 
sented to Constantine a people which likewise was 
spread everywhere, while it ,vas one likewise in virtue 
of a divine consecration, baptism in the threefold name 
of God. 
Such a recognition is an enorrnous fact, which 
reason and imagination flag in their effort to realise. 
Two hundred and ninety-six years before, a 
Ian had 
died upon a cross the death of a Ronlan slave, and 
the evening before His death He had ordered His 
disciples to commelnorate that death for ever in a 
certain rite which should constitute the central worship 
VOL. IV. T 
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of His people. This Man died by the edict of a 
Roman procurator, which bad been extorted frOITI him 
by the threats of the people and their rulers over 
whom he maintained l
olne's r-:nprernacy. This )[an 
also died with the record over IIis head that the causp 
for which lie died was, the assumption of kingship 
over a people who refused I [inl for their I<:ing, and 
chose in preference the Ronlan Etuperor. His death 
was reported to the Emperor of that day; but we 
know not ,vhether he took any note of the death of 
one recorded as a pretender to a pro\yincial throne, 
or of a death enacted at thp comn1and of a very sub- 
ordinate oflicer of his empire, a mere procurator under 
the Proconsul of Syria. 'fhe twelve disci pIes of this 
Man, lnade up of fishermen, a publican, and after- 
wards a tent-maker, went forth, carrying with them 
this rite, ,,,hich they delivered to other Illen throughout 
the empire. Upon this rite grew up a whole fabric 
of do
trine and worship; rulers wbo propagated the 
doctrine and celebrated the rite, and a people wbich 
sprung out of both. The I
onlan empprors, at first 
supprciliously disregarding the seed which had been 
so silently dropped in their cities, presently turned 
to persecute this people antI their rulers. During 
ten generations having always persistently discounte- 
nanced them, they inlprisoned, tormented, or executed 
a certain portion. rrhey also destroyed the seat anrl 
worship of the people who had rpjected this 
Ian as 
their King, and had cho
en t.he Ern peror instead. 
And now, in rather less than three centuries, the 
Ernperor of ROlne, the successor of Tiberius, acknow- 
ledged this crucified l\Ian for what He declared Hirn- 
self to be: acknowledged His kingdom; acknowledged 
as princes in all lands the missionarie
 whom lIe had 
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sent forth; ackno\vledged as Olle people, bound to- 
gether in sacraments, those who had believed in His 
word, or in the word of others derived frOIl1 Him. 
He acknowledged, llloreover, as a living authority, as 
judges of what was or was not the true doctrine as 
so derived from Him, lllen whose sole claim was the 
consecration received from that 
lan on the eve of 
His public execution, and transmitted by the imposi- 
tion of hands to their successors. In short, the Roman 
Emperor acknowledged the rite of sacrifice which Our 
Lord had created by His word in the offering of His 
Body as the most august, the most tremendous, the 
most precious thing existing in the world. 

Ioreover, in the convocation of the Council, the 
Emperor acknowledged of his own accord the solidarity 
of the Christian episcopate. St. Cyprian did not ex- 
press it more plainly in his famous aphorism, "The 
episcopate is one of which a part is held by each 
without division of the \vhole," than the Emperor in 
supposing that a point of doctrine on the maintenance 
of which the whole fabric of revelation rested, since 
it concerned the Person of the Founder, could be 
resolved by the common consent of its episcopate. 
For the decision to be conle to would bind the whole 
as one Body; and herein lay another imperial attes- 
tation of Christ's kingdom. The Emperor of Rome 
looked upon the Church and treated it, not as a 
beehive of separable cells, but as a Body the force 
and life of which lay in its oneness. In causing a 
single heresy to be thus judged, he was condenlning 
the fact of heresy itself. 
All this and Inllch more is comprehended in that 
act of the Emperor Constantine which sanctioned the 
convocation of the Nicene Council. It was not a 
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Christianity split up into sects, but the solid unity 
of the Catholic Church in doctrine, discipline, \vorship, 
and constitution, which the Enlperor looked to for a 
support to the tottering political fabric of the State, 
and as a ne\v bond to its 111aintenance. 1 
But yet again. The 
enate of !{0I11e had been in 
the day of Rome's freedom a great power. At first 
representing the authority of a free people \vho had 
in course of time established a vast rule, it was ë:t 
naBle of dignity and glory on the earth. Next, as 
the official bestower or ratifier of imperial authority, 
as even yet representing the T{oruan people, as col- 
lecting in its bosom those who had borne high offices, 
ruled provinces, gained victorieR, the Senate was still 
an august body. But now appeared before the world 
another council, consisting of men each of whom re- 
presented in his person a spiritual cornmunity whil
 
he carried a divine power. These lllen \vere not im- 
posers of taxes or rulers of armies, not enactors of 
laws for human contracts. They were Inen ,vhose rule 
waS over souls, whose word wa
 divine, who announced 
not to a particular race but to all races of the earth 
one God, one Christ, one faith; a rule the centre of 
\vhich wag an act of transcendent worship, and the 
scope and object holiness. 'fhey 111et in the empire 
of an absolute soverei
n, who raised up and put down 
whom he pleased, the lives and fortunes of whose 
subjects were entirely in his hands. They alone 
possessed freedom, the freedom to worship what they 
believed, to obey the commands of their conscience 
as Christians, to acknowledge a power stretching over 
the ,vhole range of their most secret life, and in 
nowise derived from the l
oman }:m peror nor de- 


1 D(,(, Hag-emann, nit! r;jmi
('ltr ]{i,.ch,.. p. 558. 
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pendent on him. This power Constantine acknow- 
ledged in causing the Council to be convoked; and 
by so doing he pointed out the Council of the 
Christian Cb urch as that from the imitation of which 
every future parliament should spring to construct 
civil liberty under Christian sovereigns. Assuredly 
the Council, as a deliberative body, possessed a dignity 
far transcending that of the Senate whether of free or 
of imperial nome. 
This is the meaning of the Nicene Council in the 
great arbitrament between the 
piritual and the Civil 
Powers, or, in Catholic language, between the Priest- 
hood and the Empire. And it is a meaning put upon 
it by the Roman Emperor himself. Viewed on this 
side, the Council is a summary of the whole preceding 
history from the Day of Pentecost to its convocation, 
the records of which are as scant as the facts are 
precious. '\Vhat know we as to the number of the 
martyrs and confessors in that interval? "That in- 
finitesimal portion of individual lives and sufferings 
then undergone has been preserved for our love and 
imitation? Among the Fathers present at the Council 
there was one, Paphnutius, who had lost an eye in the 
preceding persecution. 'Ve are told the Emperor 
would kiss the em pty socket in token of his venera- 
tion. That. act symbolised his ,vhole demeanour to 
the Church for whose faith Paphnutius had suffered. 
It likewise expressed the witness which the fact of 
the Council convoked and acknowledged by the Roman 
Emperor gave to all those sufferings, the innumerable 
incidents of which went to construct that victory of 
patience over force whereby the Christian kingdom 
was established in its first field of com bat. This was 
the conflict of the natural society of man, as it existed 
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in the grandest elnpire of Gentilism, with the super- 
natural society founded in Christ. 
Thus the conv'ocation of the Nicene Council is the 
definitive dcc1aration hy the l{oman Empire through 
the mouth of its chief that it recognised a kingdom of 
Christ npon earth. 
To illustrate the spiritual governlllent of this king- 
dom, as it had grown up in the three centuries be- 
tween the Day of Pentecost and the convocation of 
the Council, let us touch upon five points: tbe first 
shall be the ordered gradation of the hierarchy; the 
second, the holding of provincial councils; tbe third, 
the hearing and the judging of causes; the fourth, 
the election of the Church's ministers; the fifth, the 
adluinistration of her temporal goods.! 
I. As to the first, the Sixth Canon of the Council 
ordered that tbe ancient custonl should continue in 
force, according to which the great Tllother Churches 
of ...\.lexandria and Antioch possessed jurisdiction over 
the whole civil diocese, the one of ]
gypt and the other 
of the East. rIhe Church of Rome possessed a sin1Ïlar 
jurisdiction in the 'Yest. Thf\ ground upon which 
the Council rests this canon is nJ ucb to be observed; 
it does not institute this jurisdiction, but orders it to 
be continued because it was the ancient custom. :NO\V 
as there had been no other Council prio.r to that of 

ica
a, in which this po\ver of jurisdiction over the 
Metropolitans in the civil dioceses of Egypt and of the 
East had been granted to the Bishops of Alexandria 
and of .A.ntioch, the origin of this ancient custom Blust 
be referred to apostolic institution. _\s St. ...\..ugustine 
says, "That which is held by the whole Church, which 
has not been ordered by councils, but bas always been 


1 Bianchi, vol. Hi. pp. 120, 121. 
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kept, we are most right in believing to have been 
handed down by none other than apostolic authority." 1 
Pope Innocent 1.,2 writing to Alexander, Bishop of 
...-\.ntioch, about eighty years after the Council, recog- 
nises his jurisdiction over not only one province, but 
over the whole assemblage of provinces which made 
up the civil jurisdiction of the Prefpct of the East, not 
so much on the ground of the city's civil dignity as 
l>ecause it had been the first See of the chief of the 
A.postles. St. Gregory the Great %3 repeatedly in his 
letters speaks of Sr. Peter's See as being the See of 
one in three places, Rome, Alpxandria, and .A.ntioch. 
That which the Sixth Canon of the Council wit- 
nesses, therefore, is the original jurisdiction of the 
two great mother Sees of Alexandria and Antioch over 
their daughter churches, which it corroborates by re- 
ferring to the norm, as it were, supplied by the still 
greater See of Rome. Though these Sees were not 
called at the time of the Nicene Council patriarchal, a 
name which arose in the fifth century; yet the thing 
itself, and the institution which it denoted, existed 
from the beginning. The system of mother and 
daughter churches is shown in the highest degree in 
these three great Sees, in two of which S1. Peter him- 
self sat, while he founded the third by his disciple 
ßlark. It is, in fact, a derivation from St. Peter's 
Primacy, and the constituent principle of tbe hierarchy 
in its intermediate gradation of ranks. As the insti- 
tution of bishops throughout the world is a derivation 
of apostolic authority, so likewise is the repartition of 
jurisdiction anlong them. One and the same principle 


1 Aug. 1. iv. De Bapt. c. Donat. cap. ult. (B. 120 note). 
2 Innocent. Ep. I
. c. 1. 
3 
. Greg. I" 1. 9, Ep. 39; 8, Ep. 35. 
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-power coming from above-made the whole hier- 
archy, whether in the bishop over the sin1ple diocese, 
or in the Inetropolitan over a single province, or in 
the primate over several metropolitans, or in the 
central See of 
t. Peter, the Head of all. The three 
former of these gradations, the Sixth Canon of the 
Council recognised as of iUlIllell10rial existence. With 
regard to the fourth, when the !{oIl1an legate at the 
Council of Chalcedon quoted this canon he quoted it 
\vith the heading: cc rrhe Roman Church always had 
the Primacy." And although the Greek copies of the 
Council did not bear this heading, the Greek bishops 
there did not dispute the fact which it stated. And 
it nl nst be noted that this heading did not assert the 
Primacy of Rome to be given by the Council, but that 
it had always existed. Nor was any fact more con- 
stantly repeated by [)ope after Pope ,vhen addressing 
the Church in her bishops, than this, that his autho- 
rity, whatever it was, wa
 the gilt of Christ to St. 
Peter, and not bestowed by any Council: and so of 
divine, not apostolical institution. 
It would appear that the Apostles,t in carrying out 
the divine instructions of their )[aster for the estab- 
lishment of His JCingdom, followed His own exanlple. 
Inasmuch as He had given them a head, they would 
appoint inferior heads in the Church who should hold 
an order among themselves in its administration, and 
all refer to the Superior. J n doiup- this, they had 
regard to the civil disposition of the empire, using it 
as a model upon \vhich they formed the exterior polity 
of the Church. In the civil and telnporal government 
of each province there \vas a mother city, the prefect 
of which administered the whole province, ruling under 
1 Bianchi, 3, 137. 
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the Prince over the subordinate governors, to whom 
matters of more grave importance were referred. Ac- 
cordingly the Apostles and their disciples after them 
instituted in the chief cities bishops to whom they 
gave all the powers of metropolitans before the name 
came into use, in order that ecclesiastical regulations 
of the greatest mOlnent might be treated before them 
in union with the bishops of their respective pro- 
vinces. I Thus St. Paul, finding Ephesus the metro- 
polis of Proconsular Asia, placed Timotheus to be 
bishop there, giving hinl at the same time jurisdiction 
over the bishops of that province, who should be drawn 
as it were out of the ,vom b of the parent See; and in 
his first letter we find instructions as to the quality of 
the bishops whom he should select. In the 19th 
chapter of the Acts, we are told that St. Paul had 
drawn a great number of disciples to him, not only 
at Ephesus, but in nearly every part of Asia, that is, 
the proconsular province of that name. In the 17th 
chapter, at a later date, he sun1moned at :Jliletus the 
bishops of Ephesus and its province to meet him, 
calling thenl "all you among whom I have passed 
preaching the kingdom of God," which words denote 
t hat he was speaking, not to the priests of one city, 
but to the bishops of a province, in which "the Holy 
Ghost had set them as bishops to rule over the chur
h 
of God." St. Irenæus also notes that they were bishops 
and elders from Ephesus and th9 adjoining cities. 
St. John recognises these bishops in the seven letters 
which he is ordered to communicate to the angels of 
the churches in the Apocalypse. At the head of 
these is the Angel of the church of Ephesus as metro- 
polis. So, again, the ...\.postle Paul set Titus as metro- 


1 Bianchi, 3, 136. 
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politan over the whole of Crete, expressly ordering 
hill} to establish bishops in every city, and de!'cribing 
,vhat their character should be. Iris letter::; to Corinth 
and to Thessalonica, as well as to Ephesus, are letters 
to citie
 each of which ,vas a lnetropolis. Th us the 
34th of the Canons, called apostolicaI, run
: "It 
behoves the bishops of each nation to recognise hill), 
who is the first among theIn, and to esteem billi as 
their head, and to do nothing of importallce without 
his sentence; but let each of them do only what con- 
cerns his own Jiocese and the pIace
 belunging to it, 
and not that without the ag'r
ement of all." 1 Here 
is seen the ùiscipline of the ancient church, beyond a 
dou bt derived from the ....\.postle
, as to the l\Ietro- 
politan's superintendence over the bishops of every 
prOVInce. 
Thus the dist.ribution 2 of epiHcopaI jl1ri
diction 
began ,vith the beginning, and ,vas the outflow of 
one principle as stable as it was sim pIe. The 
structure of the diocese, that of the province, that 
of the patriarchate, that of the whole Church, was 
identical tbroughout. It was a series of concentric 
circles, at the centre of which was our I.Jord Hinlself. 
I n the sirn pIe diocese lIe ,vas seen as walking and 
teaching \vith I-lis ,Apostles on earth; in the province 
the 1netropolitan, with his suffragans, r
peated the 
saIne image; in the patriarchate, the Primate and 
his metropolitans; while in the See of Peter, our 
Lord stood by the lake of Galilee delivering with 
the thrice-enjoined question, "Lovest thou :àle more 
than these?" the divine pastoral power over His 


1 The Council of Antioch, in the year 34 I, almost repeats this 
canon, and lays it down as of unÍ\'ersal application. 
2 Bianchi, 3, 132. 
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whole flock. This was the example of the l\Iaster 
Himself which the Apostles faithfully followed. 
From the beginning as to this exterior polity 
of His Church nothing was undefined, nothing was 
casual; it was the Body of Christ in its natural 
action gradually filling the world, by which the 
Head was gradually drawing man to Himself. It 
was the perfection of order, and yet the perfection 
of a divine liberty, which took hold of earthly things, 
such as the civil disposition of a temporal empire, 
to exalt it into the structure of a supernatural 
kingdom. 
The great builders of the 
liddle Ages, in tbe 
stupendous cathedrals w hicb the piety of generations 
raised in honour of the 
Iother of God, represented 
t.he Body of our Lord in that form of the cross on 
which He purchased our redemption. Every wall, 
every buttress, every chapel therein converged to- 
,vards the centre, and lent its several portion of 
support to the whole. Therein the Church in her 
unity and solidarity was visibly portrayed, the Head 
with His members, the )Iother of fair love, bearing 
the Divine Child, with His saints and confessors 
around Him. Therein the ll1ystery of our salvation, 
the mystical altar of sacrifice, was ever set forth, in 
which the Divine Presence, the greater Shechinah 
of the new law, abode without ceasing. Such an 
intellectual and moral structure is presented to us 
in the hierarchy of the Church, graduated according 
to the systen1 just described, froIn the first Apostolic 
Council at Jerusalem to the first General Council 
at Nicæa. No bishop stood apart from his fellows; 
no iInportant matter of doctrine or discipline, of 
government or worship, was terminated by him 
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\vithout common council of his brethren. "gvery 
province was ranged round thp central shrine, and 
nlade part of the one edifice. It was the Body of 
Christ sculptured, not on stone, but on human hearts, 
joined together by the \visdon1 of Tlis saints, and 
cemented with the blood of His Inartyrs. 
2. rfhe seconrl point 1 to be considered is the 
developlnent of synodical in"titutions which kept 
even pace with the metropolitical hierarchy. As the 
council of his priests stood beside the bishop, so the 
provincial synod, the. earliest fonn of council, stood 
beside tbe Tuetropolitan. From the second half of 
the second century these came into action for the 
subjugation of doctrinal errors and divisions, such 
as the )lontanist heresy, and the contest as to the 
proper day for the celebration of Easter. rfhe unity 
and solidarity of the churches and their bishops found 
Illore and l110re expression in these synods; here the 
heretical attack was staved, and the connnon action 
.. 
of the bishops lllet the common assault of opponents. 
In tbe third century tbesp episcopal meetings took 
place generally once, and in some countries twice a 
year. In tbellI the bishops only had a decisive voice; 
priests and deacons could take part in tbenl, the 
latter usually standing, while bishops and prie::;ts sat; 
the laity also were not absolutely excluded. The 
decrees of councils were usually sent by encyclical 
letters to other bishops. Rishops \v ho could not 
appear in person had to be represented either by 
other bishops, as in 
\.D. 286 at Carthage, or by 
clerics of their church, as in 3 14 at ArIes. The 
bishops of higher rank, who presided over the synod, 


1 The following paragraph is a translation from Cardinal Hergen- 
röther'g Geschiclttc, \'01. i. pp. 196, 197, sec. 228. 
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generally metropolitans, 'vere accustomed to sub- 
scribe the decrees alone. Accusations against bishops, 
and wrong acts on their part, ,vere likewise ex- 
amined at synods, and decided there. We no longer 
possess acts of the n10st ancient councils, except 
those of some African synods under Cyprian, and 
of that of Antioch in 269; we have 28 disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Amyra in 314, and 14 
of that of N eocæsarea held at about the same 
time. 
3. Nothing sheds clearer light upon the constitu- 
tion of the Church, as a perfect society, than her 
action in the bearing and deciding of causes. l The 
coercive power of the Church descends to her direct 
from God, and not from man, and was com prised 
from the beginning in the t\vofold jurisdiction of the 
external and the internal forum, the one criminal 
and the other penitential. The Son of God, who 
gave this power to t.he prelates of His Church, 
appointed them to be judges of men, granting to 
them full power to absolve and to condemn, and 
pledging His divine word that their sentences should 
be confirmed in heaven. The grant is recorded in 
the sixteenth chapter of St. 
Iatthew, as promised to 
St. Peter in his quality áS head of the Church, and 
in the eighteenth chapter as promised to the .A_po
tles 
collectively, and in their persons to the bishops \vho 
descend from them. By this divine disposition they 
are the sole and ordinary judges of the Church who 
belong essentially to the ecclesiastical polity. Hence 
St. Cyprian wrote, that "heresies have arisen and 
schisms sprung up from no other reason than the not 
yielding obedience to God's priest; and from not 
1 Bianchi, 3, 468 ; quoting the constitution of Pope John XXII. 
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retlecting that there ið at a titHe but ODe priest in 
the Church, anù one judge at a time in Christ's place: 
to wholn, if according to the divine COllllIHl.nds the 
\vhole brotherhood yielded obedience, no one would 
venture to do anything against the College of 
Priests" ; 1 that is the epi
copate. 
This power of the keys ga,e a true and proper 
juri
diction us well in thA crilninal as the peniten- 
tial forum. But tbe difference between the two is 
luarked. The puni:5hruent inflicted by the Church 
on those who were accused and convicted in judg- 
ment was different from that \vhich was laid upon 
such as of their own accord, either in public or in 
secret, confessed their ::;ins. The punishnlent inflicted 
on delinquents after accusation and proof of their 
misconduct was called a sentence, a condemnation, a 
sac
rdotal censure, to use 
t. Cyprian's terln; the 
other, which was laid upon anyone who of his own 
accord confes
ed hi
 faults, was properly a penitence, 
and never called a condelnnatioll, but, on tbe contrary, 
carried with it a sacerdotal absolution from the soul's 

tains. The fOrIner helong
a to the exterior foruIll, 
judicial and contentious; the latter to the interior 
foru Ill, that of conscience. rrhere was, indeed, a great 
difference between the two; for the censure laid its 
stroke upon those who resisted and were contu- 
macious, who refused to confess their crime, if they 
\vere once judicially convicted; but penitence was 
only given to those who, by confession, voluntarily 


1 Bianchi, 3, 440. The word Saccrdo8 is here u
erl as the proper 
appellation of the bishop in his diocese by Cyprian, Ep. 57, accord- 
ing to the usaQ'e in the third century, as the word Ecclcsirr indicates 
the diocese; the ar
ument being- tbat if complete obedience were 
rendered to the bishop in the diocese, there would be complete 
peace in the whole Church ruled by the Collpgium of Bishop=--. 
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disclosed their fault, and they only who ,vere the 
guilty parties formed the accusers and the witnesses 
against thenlsel ves. l 
During the whole period of the first three centuries 
the Church exercised through her bishops this true 
and proper jurisdiction, both of the exterior anrl the 
interior forum. Instances of the former are tbe 
punishment of Ananias and Sapphira by St. Peter; 
of Elymas the sorcerer and the incestuous person at 
Corinth by St. Paul. Furthermore, the latter Apostle 
in his first Epistle to the Corinthians directed that 
causes of all kinds among Christians sbould be 
settled, not before the secular Gentile magistrates, 
but before the divine magistracy of the Church. 
And according to this rule the bishops in the first 
ages took cognisance of aU causes and temporal 
differences, as well of clergy as of laity, and termi- 
nated them by their j udgnlent. This custom lasted 
even into the fourth century, after the peace of the 
Church, so that the most troublesonle occupation 
which the bishops of those ages had was to exercise 
this judicial power over secular matters. St. Augus- 
tine speaks of his own case, where he says, "They 
demand of us that we should occupy ourselves with 
their vicious and troublesome covetousness, and give 
them up our time; at least they press the weak, and 
force them to bring their causes to us; aud we do 
not venture to say to them, '1\Ian, who made me a 
judge or a divider among you?' For the Apostle 
instituted ecclesiastical J . udo'es in such causes bv 
Q 
 
prohibiting- Christians frolD pleading before secular 
tribunals." 2 


1 This paragraph translated from Bianchi, 3, 445. 
2 Bianchi, 3, 457. 458; St, Augustine on Ps. cxviii. 
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Jurisdiction is defined to be "cognition of causes 
belonging to the Inagistrate Ly rip-ht of his office." 1 

uch a cognition was exercised by the bishops over 
every sort of caus
 among Christians in the first 
centuries. Aristotle says, "Those are most properly 
to be called n1agistrates whose functions it is to 
deliberate, to judge, and to conunand, but especially 
the latter, as being more characteristic of them." 
And ,,,hen Ht. Paul writes, "Obey those that are set 
over you, and be subject to thelD; for they watch as 
those \vho will give hccount of your souls," he says 
the same, since by the force of relative terms there 
cannot be the duty of obedience on one side without 
the right to cOlnn1and on the ot.her. This episcopal 
magistracy was executed in fonr degrees, correspond- 
ing to the hierarchy and the councils as they have 
been just described. First, in his diocese the bishop 
,vas the proper judge, as Origen in his answer to 
Celsus dra,vs a parallel between the bishop with his 
presbytery in each particular city and the chief 
nlagistrate of that city with the council. Secondly, 
the metropolitan with his council of bishops, so that 
the apostolical canons enjoin that if a bishop be 
accused by persons of the faith, worthy of credit, he 
should be brought. and judged before that tribuna1. 2 
Thirdly, if a metropolitan ,vere accused, the higher 
tribunal of the Primate and his Episcopal Council 
would intervene. Fourthly, if a Primate, or one of 
those afterwards ternled Patriarchs, were in fault, as 
Paul of Samosata, holding the See of Antioch in the 
third century, a council of still greater rank would 
meet to judge hirn. In this case even the secular 


1 Bianchi. 3. 474, 475. 
2 Bianchi, 3, 444; Apo:
tol. Canon, 66 and 74. 
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sovereign, the Emperor Aurelius, recognised that the 
episcopal house ought to belong to the person indi- 
cated by the bishops of Italy, that is, the Pope. 
4. The fourth point which I will endeavour to sum 
up is the practice of the Church in t.he period pre- 
ceding the Nicene Council as to the election of bishops 
and the other ministers of inferior rank to the bishop 
from tbe priest downwards, together with the principle 
on which this practice was founded. 
It has been shown above bow the first bishops 
were planted by St. Peter, St. Paul, and the other 
Apostles, who chose by direction of the Holy Spirit, 
in the cities wherein they preached, those whom they 
would invest with tbe plenitude of the priesthood, to 
be sources of future spiritual rule and centres of 
Christian life. But when successors to those had in 
the course of time to be appointed, what rule was 
followed? 
The form of tbe sacred elections in those first ages 
was tbis: w ben a bishop died, the bishops of tbe 
province, together witb the metropolitan, assembled 
in t.he city of the defunct prelate. They here took 
information from the clergy and the people respect- 
ing the persons who were considered worthy of 
episcopal rank. The bishops deliberated by them- 
selves on the matter, and then proposed in public the 
person whom they considered worthy of the bishop's 
seat. They heard thereupon the opinion and the 
wish of the clergy and tbe faithful people. Having 
beard these, they issued their judgment, in which 
the sentence of the metropolitan had tbe larger 
share; and the ne,v bishop being elected, they at 
once consecrated him. As to tbe election of tbe 
priests and the otber inferior clergy, the same order 
vo
 I
 U 
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,vas pursued in consulting clergy and people, and 
thp whole judglllent "c:LS ultill1ately reserved to the 
bishop. 
St. C)"priau h3S left us in his 68th letter ß most 
lucid testil110ny to this Leing the custorll in his day, 
not only in the churches of .A..frica, hut in all other 
pI'oviuce
. " "\Ve III ust," he says, " diligently ob
erve 
and rnaintain the custom which has COllIe JOWll to us 
by divine traùition and apostolical ob
ervance, which 
is kept among ourselv'cs and in alnlost every province. 
In order that ordination be rightl\" celebrated, the 
nearest bishops of the province nI ust assell! ble arnong 
that people for whom a superior is to be appointed. 
The bishop Jllust be chosen in the pI'èsence of the 
people, \vho have the fullest knowledge of the life of 
everyone, and is thoroughly arquainted with hi
 con- 
duct by his acts." lIe supports the custOIll by the 
exan1ple of Eleazar, who, though chosen to be high 
priest by lIoses alone, in obedience to a divine com- 
Inand, was yet set before the people, to show that 
sacerdotal ordinations should be Inade in the pre
ence 
of those \\.ho by intimate knowledge can testify the 
Illerits of thos
 chosen. Again, he quotes the exalllple 
of the _\.postles, ,vho, in the election as well of 
St. .:\lattbias as of the seven deacons, called together 
the people and heard their testiIllony, "that no un- 
worthy persons might find n1eans to be advanced to 
a higher rank or the sacerdotal dignity." 
The outcolne of these three centuries is, that the 
election of the bishop lay in the hands of the metro- 
politan, assisted by the bishops of his province, and 
that the election of the metropolitan lay in the synod 
of his bishops, but confÌrrned by the bishop
 of the 
first Sees, to whom belonged the consecration of 
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metropolitans. l 'rhis \vas the discipline in the East. 
In the 'Vest the Roman Pontiff, through the dignity 
of his throne as head of the whole Church and of all 
particular Churches, did not personally intervene in 
the election of bishops to vacant Sees. The successor 
,vas chosen by the neighbouring bishops according to 
the desires of the clergy and people, and the decree 
of the election was transmitted him, leaving to his 
choice its confirmation, or provision for the vacant 
See in some other manner, as might seen to him 
most expedient. 
The election of all ministers below the bishop be- 
longed to the bishop alone. 
It is evident that the great number of bishops ,vho 
in the course of two centuries were sent out by the 
Roman Pontiffs 2 to convert the nations to the faith 
were not elected by the faithful people whom they 
themselves founded; nor could the testimony or the 
consent of the people be asked. But if the election 
of n1Ïnisters had belonged by divine institution to the 
faithful laity and the Christian people, neither the 
Apostles nor their disciples, nor the successors of 
St. Peter, could have altered a divine disposition, nor 
elected pastors without the consent of the people. 
The principle on which the Church acted frOlH 
the beginning is as clear as her practice. The priest- 
hood and the whole order of pastors in the Church 
having been established by the Son of God, and the 
perpetuity of this same priesthood in this same 
Church being also necessary by this divine disposi- 
tion, it follows that the election of sacred ministers 
to maintain the succession and the disposition given 


I Bianchi, 3. 500, translated. 
:! Bianchi, 3, 485. translated. 
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Ly Ohri
t to th
 Church, Inust belong by divine order 
to some one. As it cannot belong to laymen, it 
nlust belong to the clergy alone. In fact, St. Paul, 
in the Epistle to the IIebre\vs, declares that God 
Himself prescribed the forn1 of this election in the 
priesthood of -\.aron, and that this fornI was observed 
by our Lord. "No one," he says, u takes this honour 
to hiuIse1f hut he that is called Ly God, as was .Aaron. 
So, too, Christ glorified not Himself to be called 
J-ligh Priest, but he that said to hiln, 'Thou art )[y 
Son, this day have I begotten thee'; as also in 
another place He say
, 'Thou art a l>riest for ever 
after the order of 
lelchisedech.'" 
l
xact1y, then, as .Aaron \VaS elected solely by )loses 
at God's conllnand, without waiting for any consent 
or any council of the people, so in the Church 
bishops did not need the consent or council of the 
people to be elected to their ministry, but they re- 
quired the 
utfrage and the institution of their own 
order. A.nd our Lord, on the day of His l{esurrec- 
tion, ,vhen IIp met Hi
 a
sembled Apostles, gave the 
whole rule, order, and tlescent of election and insti- 
tution in His Oh urch in the words, U A <) 
ly Father 
sent )[e, so I also send you." .A.s lie elected IIis 
.\.postles and disciples, excluding 
ll consent of the 
nlultitude, so He madp them electors and institutors 
of the tninisters who should succeed them, inde- 
pendent of popular election. In His Church power 
is fronI above, not fronI below; from within, not 
from without; nor is any truth attested with a more 
cOlnpletf\ and unbroken witness in the history of 
three hundred veal'S than this. 
01 
5. The fifth point to be considered is the ad- 
Ininistration of the Church's temporal goods. 
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Our Lord died upon the cross in utter want and 
nakedness; in similar want and nakedness of temporal 
goods the Church, His body, began her course. She 
had to draw by the power of His Resurrection from 
the hearts of men what should be sufficient for her 
clothing and sustenance. The charge of our Lord 
in sending out His twelve Apostles is, in brief, the 
history of His Church during these three centuries. 
They 'vent out without gold or silver in their 
girdles; they stayed in the houses which received 
them, eating and drinking of what "Tas set before 
them. They preached the kingdom of heaven; freely 
they had received, and freely they gave; and for 
their heavenly gifts, since the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, they received temporal support. The 34th 
Apostolic Canon expresses the obligation to support 
the clergy and the divine service, ,vhich created all 
the property of the Church. "The law of God bas 
appointed that those who abide at the altar should 
live by the altar." 
The support of their religion was from the begin- 
ning both a natural and a divine obligation lying 
upon all Christians. The natural obligation, ex- 
pressed in the words, U The labourer is worthy of 
his hire," received from our Lord a supernatural 
application, when, using these words, He commanded 
that they who preached the gospel shoulù live of 
the gospel.! 
\Ve may note three states of the Church in these 
early ages as to this matter. 2 In the beginning, 
during the first fervour of the disciples in Jerusalem, 
the clergy and laity were united in one heart and 
spirit, and had all things in common, and those who 


1 I Cor. ix. 1..1.. 


2 Bianchi, 3, 526, 527. 
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possessed property sold it, and laid the price at the 
feet of the Apostles, that they might provide for 
the common neerls. rrho8e who lived in this manner 
had no obligation of paying tithes or first-fruits. A 
second state ,vac; that when the faith was 
pread 
beyond the bounds of Palestine, and that comrnon 
life could hardly be maintaine(). rrhen the faithful 
ret.ained their property D
 individuals, but collections 
,vere IIlade on certain days for the support of the 
clergy and the poor, ac; 
t. Paul records. 1 \Vhen, 
subsequently, the Chri
tian faith spread through the 
whole Rornan Empire, and assumed a more complete 
and established fornI, tbe
o 
tated collections \vere 
retained, while lrenæus, and Origen, and Cyprian 
bear witness to the in
titution of tithes and first- 
fruits. \Yhetber the specific arnount of contribution 
,vas or was not in1posed, at least the sustenance of 
the clergy and of religion \Va
 ever considered a 
debt of justice. 
As to the acquisition and usage of tenlporal goods, 
the course of things in these first ages UJay be thus 
summed Up.2 It is not easy to know precisely at 
what time churches began to possess immovable 
goods; it i
, however, very probable that this took 
place soon after the death of the A.po
tles, and as 
soon as thfl faithful gave up the practice of selling 
their property. Not tbat every church nlade such 
acquisitions, but that by degrees, now in one city 
and now in another, some real property ""as secured. 
It is certain that collections continued to be Blade 
for 3 long time, and the faithful continued to give 
tithes and first-fruits. Thes
 collections were not 
onlv Inade for the local church, but for churches 
01 


1 1 Cor. xvi. I. 


2 Bianchi, 3, 536, translated. 
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of distant provinces which were in need, for such 
a communication of goods was always enjoined by 
charity and reco111mended by unity. .And it must 
be further remarked that these oblations of a par- 
ticular church were not only sent to another church 
when they were more than were needed at home, 
but often made on purpose to be sent to a distance, 
as we learn from innumerable examples of eccle- 
siastical history. The reason of this is plain. The 
w hole church being one, as all particular parts are 
bound to nlaintain religious union, so are they bound 
to have communication of those temporal goods which 
are the endowments necessary to preserve it, and one 
must help the other when just reason requires it, 
that all may help reciprocally in maintaining each 
other. 
There was also in these centuries already nlade a 
fourfold distribution of the tenlporal goods acquired; 
one portion was given to the bishop, a second to 
the other clergy, a third for the support and relief 
of the poor and of strangers, a fourth for the 
building, repairing, and furnishing of churches, for 
it would seem that there were from the beginning 
places destined for divine worship. St. Paull speaks 
of such for the reception of our Lord's Body and 
Blood. The Martyrology records the festival of 
he 
first Christian Church at Rorne, which was conse- 
crated by St. Peter. Justin, rrertullian, Cyprian 
make mention of churches, sometimes the heathen 
emperors even allowed these, as is especially men- 
tioned of Alexander Severus. 
If, then, we compare the want and nakedness in 
\"vhich the Church began with the state in which 


t I Cor. xi. 22. 
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she clnerged fronI the period of pel'secut.ion terruinateù 
by Constantine, ,ve find that in Bpite of spoliations 
undergone in so InallY a:::)s3,ult.s of the heathen elnpire, 
she had created fund;) to support the \vhole body of 
her Episcopate, and the clergy 
u bject to them in 
each diocese, to luake 3.lnple relief for the poor, for the 
reception of strangers, for the support of hospitals; to 
build, maintain, and adorn churches for the celebra- 
tion of her sacraments and the preaching of her ,vord. 
In all this she e-xerted a parallel force with that \vhich 
show's itself in the construction of her hierarchy, the 
syst
m of her provincial councils, the constitution of 
her tribunals, the free election of her bishops and 
subordinate n1Ïnister
. In no ont-' of these things 
did the temporal governlnent give her any aid. That 
is, indeed, to say Hluch less than the truth. In no 
one of thenI did the telTIporaI government do other- 
wise than thw'art her, from the lowest degree of 
persecution, consisting in a social contempt and dis- 
regard, to the highest. of violent confiscation and 
bloody torture. The extent of favour which she en- 
joyed was that here and there a politic emperor shut 
his eyes to her proceedings, or even remarked in the 
plenitude of his forbearance that a church was better 
than a cookshop.l rfhe hierarchy proceeded forth by 
an inward strength derived from our Lord's command, 
gniting local autonomy with central authority, exer- 
cising a rule at once paternal and majestical, the rul
 
of Him \vho joined the commission to feed His ,vhole 
flock with th
 condition to love Hil)) more than all 
other:5 loved llilH. Ho this sanle hierarchy, passing 
from house to house and city to city with the word, 
u the J{ingdom of God i
 at hand," clothed itself as it 
1 An incident mentioncd of Alexander Severus. 
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passed with such a measure of material goods as was 
necessary for its maintenance by the offerings of the 
faithful, which they considered at once a natural and 
a divine obligation, for throughout they saw in the 
body they were covering the Body of the Lord, who 
for their sakes, being rich, bad become poor. 
Tbe five subjects we have just reviewed belong to 
the Church's ext.ernal government, in which sbe mani- 
fested from the beginning a complete liberty and 
independence of all power outside of herself. It is 
next in order to sho\v the same liberty and independ- 
ence in the evolution of bel' teaching. 
In this respect the task which fell upon the 
Apostles, from the tinle of her Lord's departure, has 
been very concisely but, at the same time, very exactly 
defined in the last words of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
wherein our Lord Himself charged them to "Go forth 
aJ?d make disciples all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you." Herein the construction of 
the Church is marked in the authority which makes 
disciples everywhere, for the disciple stands to the 
teacher in a relation of obedience. Again, the rite of 
baptism binds them together in one \vhole, and re- 
presents the whole system of sacraments; while the 
teachers are enjoined to require observance of an 
those things which Christ had commanded them to 
teach in His name. These inj unctions were recorded 
by St. )Iatthew in his Gospel many years after they 
had Leen exactly fulfilled by those to whom they 
were addressed. As soon as the Apostles were in- 
vested "with power from on high" at the Day of 
Pentecost, they began the simple work of making 
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disciple
, binding thern together with sacraments, 
teaching them obedience to those things in w'hich 
they had been enjoined by their Lord to instruct 
them. Again, we posse
s in the Gospel of 
t. Luke, 
dated, as is snppo
ed, at least thirty yt>ars dJter the 
Day of l>entecost, a continuous record of what they 
began to do. But the work done, in all its length 
and breadth, was independent of these recorùs. It 
is Ïtllportant to realis
 f\S well as we can th
 fact that 
the whole Hettlelnent of the Church as an institution 
was efl'ecteù by oral teaching and living authority. 
It elnbraces thp worship of God, the aùrninistration 
of sacraments, the re
ulation of ùisciplin
, her 
e
sential polity, includiug the vocation, onlinatioll, 
anù jurisdiction of her nlinister
, and no le
s the 
instruction of men in that \vhole doctrine of 
alvation 
which consisted in the confession that our Lord \vas 
the Christ. ... \ll this was effected in the forty years 
w hich pas
ed between the Day of Pentecost and the 
destruction of Jerusalern. The chief Sees were 
planted, and the divine polity in each of then}, which 
formed the life of the Christian people, was laid down 
before tbe writingb of the X e\\ Testament Legan to 
be published, long uefore they were collected, still 
longer before tbe Canon of the writings forming them 
was closed. The fir
t generation of Christians re- 
ceived their religion from the lips of J\les
engers, Am- 
bas
adors, Heralds, who spoke in Christ's name the 
,vord... \vhich Chri8t had put in them. Christians so 
111ad
 entered upon the practice of a life the whole 
course of which was drawn out for theIn by their 
teachers. This. is the force of the commission, ":\lake 
disciples of all nations." )lysteries" ere dispensed 
to them of 'v hich these teachers were stewards, and 
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which they accepted froln the hands of the teachers. 
And only when this work had been done, during a 
course of years and in many great cities, did the first 
written collection of some of the words and acts of 
Christ begin to be nlade public; while the last of this 
fourfold collection was not communicated to the 
general body of disciples until more than sixty years 
after the termination of our Lord's earthly life. Before 
that tin1e the structure of the Church in those points 
of her external government which we have touched 
above had been entirely completed. The sound of the 
Apostles had gone out into all the world; a multitude 
of teachers had been commissioned by the Apostles; 
a multitude of people had been taught by them; 
111artyrs had borne witness to the faith thus planted 
everyw here. 
In this first era, ,vhich lasted certainly during the 
lifetime of the Apostles in general, probably to the 
death of the last Apostle, John, the tradition of the 
Christian faith was oral. By all this period the king- 
dOlu of Christ preceded the book in which we read at 
the distance of so many centuries the account of its 
OrIgin. The book did not make the kingdom; but the 
kingdom made itself, and in making gave us the book, 
as a part of itself, a permanent though not a complete 
record of our Lord's words and acts, and a portion of 
that oral teaching \vhich had been the -instrument of 
its first propagation. 
This oral teaching con1prehended three classes of 
facts: first, the things taught by our Lord to His 
Apostles, whether tht"y were afterwards written or 
whether they were not written. As to such a 
distinction nothing can be more express than St. 
John's repeated testimony that only a small portion 
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of the things which He did and the signs \vhich I-{e 
wrought ,vere \vritteu-a testirl10ny the more iTnpor- 
tant as it comes frol11 hirn whose writings close the 
canon of Scripture. Secondly, it conlprehended thOSA 
things \vhich thð ...\..po
tles learnt by illumina.tion from 
the lIoly 
pirit, according to the prolnise recorded 
for us by St. J ohu, 
C 1 have yet many things to say 
to you, but you cannot Lear thenl now; but when 
He, the 
pirit of Truth, is come, lIe will guide you 
by the hand into all troth," I and which under His 
guidance they taught to the first disciples. These 
two cla:sse
 of thin
s luake up together the divine 
tradition. Thirdly, it comprehended those things 
which the ,Apostles in propagating the Church en- 
joined npon the pastors whoul they appointed for the 
regulation of discipline, for the administration of sac- 
raments, and for the worship of God, which were 
not written; and these things lllake up the apostolic 
tradition. 
It is obvious that out of this treasure.. house of 
the divine and apostolical tradition caIne the whole 
planting and propagation of the Church during that 
first period \vhich elapsed from the Day of Pentecost 
to the end of the personal teaching of the Apostles. 
At first, and for many years, the Gospels were Dot set 
forth in a written shape, Hluch less were the other 
books of the :New Testament composed. The \vritings 
forming the actual canon \vere not completed until 
about the year 98. In this interval the acts and the 
life of Christ were to be impressed on the world; the 
character of IIis people was to be formed upon them; 
the Christian race was born and passed through more 
than two generation q , and the kingdom of heaven 
1 John xx. 30, xxi. 25, xvi. 12. 
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upon earth received its definite shape. The divine 
and apostolic tradition ,vhich came from Christ through 
living men worked tbese effects. The principle upon 
,vhich all rested was personal authority. The his- 
torical demonstration of the Apostolic Church in this 
respect is complete and absolute. 
It would seem as if this period were of special 
importance in enabling us to understand distinctly 
the nature of the Church's teaching office. The ,york 
then done comprised the whole evangelical announce- 
ment, the preaching, that is, of Christ in His king- 
dom. It was the establishment of the worship which 
He had enjoined, the administering not merely the 
sacrament of baptism, but the other sacraments in 
their due order, as they touched the several parts of 
human life, the discipline which regulated the daily 
course of life, and also the ordering of penance. In 
the first community set up at J erusalenl all this would 
take place; it would be repeated at Antioch, at Rome, 
at Alexandria, at Ephesus, at Corinth, at every place 
in ,vhich the ...L\..postles established bishops. These 
things, with the almost interminable series of arrange- 
ments and actions which they involve, are all contained 
in the charge given by our Lord to His Apostles, to 
which we have just referred. This it is "to make 
disciples of the nations." 
Thus ,vhen St. Peter preached on the day of 
Pentecost, the immediate effect of his word was tbe 
reception of about three thousand hearers into the 
Church. These had at once to be baptized; there- 
fore the form and ceremonies of baptism were ready 
prepared for them. Their life, too, is immediately 
described as a steadfast continuance upon the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, in the communion of the break- 
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ing of uread, which took place day by day, and in 
prayers. 
FroIH the day of Pentecost, therefore, the Liturp-y 
of the Church, \vith all the treasure of doctrine and 
worship which it contains, was in full operation. I 
have endeavoured above to f:5how briefly the vast 
amount of doctrine contained in the Litnr
y, which 
is at the 
aIue time an explicit confession of faith, 
an act of worship, and an exhibition uf spiritual rule. 
Further, it is an nct daily repeated throughout the 
whole Church, in which 
he testifie
 her life, and 
the dwelling of her l,ord in her. The te8tinlony thus 
given of the threefold power of doctrine, worship, 
filul rule i
 entirely independent of those allusions 
to it which are afterwards tnade in the narrative 
either of thp Go
pels or of the ...\ postolic Epistles. 
}'or instance, the term (C breaking of bread" points 
indeed un nlistakably to the Eucharistic service, but 
it 
ive
 no de
cription of what that service as 
cele brated was. \ V e gather th is from the ancient 
Liturgies of the }:ast and \Ve
t which hav
 COBle 
down to us, showing a perfect accord in their parts 
and lueaning and general disposition. 'T ast is the 
difference between these Liturgies, vie\ved in their 
conlpletene
s (t
 acts of ,vorship-that is, not Inerely 
in their words, which arð so grand and spirit-stirring, 
but likewis
 in the function visibly carried out by 
the bi
hop, his attendant clergy, and the adoring 
people-between all this, and the allusion made to 
it in the few' pas
ages of the Go
pels, the ...\ots, and 
the Epistles. Yet all this existed frOln the very 
be:.rinning, and is part of that which 
t. Peter at 
the head of the .Apostles instituted froln the day 
of Pentecost. ...\.s an act, it is quite independent 
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of any subsequent narrative 'which records it; but 
before the end of this first period it was an act 
which had been carried out daily in a vast number 
of cities wherein the Church had taken root. 
The Eucharistic Liturgy was from the beginning 
the Church's explicit and solemn exhibition of her 
faith in her worship. She kept it strictly for her 
own people, and did not allow it to be divulged. It 
was an act expressing Christ visibly in the midst of 
His Church. The altar was His throne. The chief 
ministrant bore His Person, and enacted before the 
eyes of tbe observant people the work of Christ's 
Incarnation and Redemption, presenting it to God 
the Father. The rites and ceremonies which accom- 
panied the words removed, for those beholding and 
part.icipating in the mysteries, that obscurity which 
may belong in n1atters of faith to mere words. But, 
n1oreover, words of singular simplicity and perspicuity 
were used in describing the acts by ,vbich our Lord 
'became man for us and redeemed us. \Vhen the 
attendant deacon 1 gave warning that all should be 
in fear and trembling, before the beginning of the 
sacred action, and before the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, did not the words themselves signify the ex- 
pectation of some signal miracle to be wrought by 
the Divine Omnipotence? "Then the people heard 
the celebrant invoking the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the gifts lying before hinl, that by His presence 
He might make the bread to be the Body of Christ, 
and the wine and water the Blood of Christ, trans- 
muting them by His divine power,-when the 
ministers delivered them to each of the faithful, 


1 Renaudot, Disscrtatio de Litllrgiarum Orientalium Origin
 ct 
Aucto1'itate, p. Ii. 
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with the ,vord
, '
the Body uf Christ," "thf' Blood 
of Christ," to which he replied, U ....\.men," what merely 
verbal announcement could eq nal in force of teaching 
that visible setting forth of Christ? On one part, 
it wn
 Christ giving I-lilllself to His people; on the 
other, a supreme acknowledglnent of joy, gratitude, 
and prostrate homage by l-lis people for the gift. 
\\Then the Beloved lJiscipl
, who lay on the Lord's 
bosom, had a revelation of \vhat was to happen in 
the titne to come, the vision was presented to him 
under the forlll of that worship which Peter first, 
in the company of his brother .Apostles, which the 
bishop of each city afterward
, surrounded by hi
 
ancient
 and in the presence of the faithful people, 
celebrated. It seelns to be the interior of a. church 
in the apostolic age which "Te have described, anù 
all the mpaning of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, as the 
witness of creative power and redeeming love, set 
forth. But it is the Lord Himself, ,vho ,vith the 
voice of a trunlpet proclaimed Hitn
elf to be the 
"F'irst and tbe Last, and charged Ilia A.postles with 
letters to tbe Seven Churches, who no\\- says with the 
same voice, "Come up hither, anù 1 ,vill sho'v thee 
the things which Inust be done hereafter." " 1 
looked," he says, cc and behold a door was opened in 
heaven, and imn1ediatelv l ,va
 in the spirit; and 
behold there was a throne set in heaven, anù upon 
the throne One sitting. And lIe that sat was to 
the sight like the jasper and the sardine-stone; and 
there was a rainbow round about the throne in sight 
like unto an enlerald. And round about the thron(1 
were fonr-and-twenty seats; and upon the seats four- 
and-twenty ancients l:5ittillg, clothed in white gar- 
ments, and on their heads crowns of gold. And 
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fronl the throne proceeded lightnings and voices 
and thunders; and there were seven lamps burning 
before the throne, which are the seven spirits of 
God." Here, in the likeness of an ancient basilica, 
with tbe throne of the bishop in the apse, and the 
seats of his presbyters in a semicircle round him, \ve 
have the court of the Almighty set forth, and the 
ineffable grandeur of the creating God: when cc the 
four living creatures full of eyes gave glory and 
honour and benediction to Him that sitteth on the 
throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four-and- 
twenty ancients fell down before Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and adored Him that liveth for ever 
and ever, and cast their crowns before the throne, 
saying, Thou art worthy, 0 Lord our God, to receive 
glory and honour and po\ver, because Thou hast 
created all things, and for Thy will they are (t:ZO"l,) 
and have been created." 
So far the homage paid to God in the great over- 

 helming mystery of creation. All things have 
been made by Him and for Him. But another mys- 
tery succeeds: the fall and the redemption of man. 
ce And I saw in the right hand of Him that sat on 
the throne a book written within and without, sealed 
with seven seals. And I saw a strong angel pro- 
claiming with a loud voice, 'Vho is worthy to open 
the book and to loose the seals thereof? And no 
man was able, neither in heaven" nor on earth, 
nor undpr the earth, to open the book, nor to look 
on it. And I wept much because no man ,vas 
found ,vorthy to open the book nor to see it. And 
one of the ancients said to me, 'Veep not; behold 
the Lion of the tribe of J uda, the root of David, 
hnth prevailed to open the book, and to loose the 
vo
 IV. x 
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seven seals thereof. And I saw, and behold in the 
midst of the throne and of the four living creatures, 
and in the tnidst of the ancients, a Lamb standing 
as it ,vere slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
'which are the seven spirits of God sent forth into 
all the earth. And lIe came and took the book out 
of tht' right hand of IIilIl that sat upon the throne. 
-And when lIe had opened the book, the four 
li\-ring creatures and the four-and-twenty ancients 
fell flown before thA Larnb, having everyone of 
then1 harps and golden vials full of odours, 'which 
are th
 prayers of 
aints; and they sang a new 
canticle, saying, Thou art \vorthy, 0 Lord, to take 
the book and to open the seal
 thereof; becau
e Thou 
wa"t slain and hast redeemeù us to God in Thy 
blood, out of every tribe and tongue, and people 
and nation, and hast mad
 llS to our God a kingdorn 
and priests, and we shall reign on the earth. And I 
beheld, anù I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne and the living creatures and the 
ancients; and the nUlnber of them 'was thousands of 
thousands, sayinf! with a loua \"oice, The Lamb that 
''Ça
 slain is worthy to receive power anò divinity, and 
wisdolll and strength, and honour and glory anù bene- 
diction. .....\.nd everv cr
ature which is in hfaven and 
01 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in theIn, I heard all 
aying, 
To IIirn that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lam b, 
benediction and honour and glory and power for 
ever and ever. ....\.nd the four living creatures said, 
Amen. And the four-and-twenty ancients fell down 
on their faces, and adored IIim that liveth for ever 
and ever." 
\Ve have now added to the throne of the AlruightYI 
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in the midst of the four living creatures and the 
twenty-four crowned elders, "a Lamb standing as 
it were slain," who, having received the sealed book 
from Him that sat upon the throne, becomes Himself 
the centre of adoration. He takes the place of the 
altar in the Church, being Himself tbe altar and the 
celebrant. He opens the seals of the book which 
no one in heaven or earth could open but Hinlself. 
He rules the evolution of all the events which make 
up the history of His people; He the victim; He 
the priest; He the ruler. .And under the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice thus exhibited the whole evolution of judg- 
ments and victories are dra,vn out, which ends with 
,; the holy city, the Kew Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a Bride adorned 
for her Husband." 
Only this vision of the Beloved Disciple and the 
feeling which it exhibits ,vould adequately represent 
that awe and joy, that gratitude and triull)ph, with 
which the faithful took part in what tbe Fathers 
ca1l "the tremendous and un bloody sacrifice." And 
could any Christian of the Apostle's day read the 
words of this heavenly vision without recognising in 
it the very order and arrangement of the great wor- 
ship which formed then, as it fornls now, the central 
act of united Christian life? 
No higher act of authority is even conceivable than 
that establishment of worship. Now this was a 
worship which tbe Apostles bad received in secret 
from their Lord. which they did not commit to 
writing, but carefully inlprinted upon the nlemories 
of their disciples. They guarded it with the utmost 
care and jealousy from the knowledge of all until 
they had first instructed them and then baptized 
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then1. Participation in this worship was the crown 
of nIl Christian privileges. Thus they understood 
what Christ had ordered thelll to do in COlnnlelnora- 
tion of 1 GUIself. They began it at J ernsaleln; they 
carried it with them in their dispersion to all Churches. 
It is found the sallle in its principal parts and 
seq uence in all places. The saIlle form was received 
everywhere solely in virtue of an Apostolic tradi- 
tion, which originally wa
 not written, hut con- 
veyed by word of nlouth, and at once and incessantly 
practised. 
The cOlllmelnoration in which they carried out 
their Lord's comrnand wa
 contained in words, and 
rites, ana vestnlents illustrating those words, and 
nlaking up together an act, a perrnanent act, going 
through all the life of the Church from end to end. 

'his act in the present (lay, as in every past. age, 
is not derived frool any writt
n authority, though 
the Gospels and Epistles of the A.postles, and, as 
,ve have seen, the .\.pocalypse, bear witness to it, 
but froIn the authority of the Church, immanent in 
her from the beginning by perpetual descent from 
the ,...\. postles. 
Another instance of the same order is scarcely 
inferior in its force. The .Apostles, in passing from 
city to city in the course of their preaching, selected 
those in whom they would deposit n portion of their 
po\ver. And this they did by the imposition of their 
hands, accompanied by a certain rite, which, like 
the Eucharistic rite in the beginning, "as not written, 
but conveyed by word of mouth. But the life of 
the Church depended upon this transmission of 
spiritual power. The conveying of this power was 
an act of authority similar in rharacter to the 
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institution of worship, with which indeed it was 
closely allied. Part of the power which they con- 
veyed by their act was the right to celebrate this 
very worship. The pastoral Epistles of St. Paul 
speak of the grace and gifts besto\ved upon Timotheus 
by the irnposition of hands, as well as of the power 
given both to Timotheus and to Titus to impart these 
gifts to others, accompanied with advice as to the 
quality of persons whom they should select. But the 
Scriptures of the New Testament do not contain the 
rite itself, than which nothing could be more necessary 
to the continued existence of the Church. 
No acts could possibly exhibit the teaching office 
of the Church in greater perfection and fulness than 
the rites of Baptism, Holy Communion, and Holy 
Orders. Baptism admitted men into her fold. Com- 
munion gave to them daily the divine life of Our 
Lord indwelling in her. Holy Orders propagated 
the whole of that hierarchy by the descent of which 
from our Lord Hilnself her existence was secured 
and perpetuated. The immense authority which docu- 
ments such as these possess is mentioned in a letter 
of Pope St. Celestine in the year 43 I to the Gallic 
bishops. "Let us have regard," he says, "to the 
sacred rites used in sacerdotal supplications, which, 
having been handed down from the Apostles, are 
celebrated uniformly in the whole world and in 
every Catholic Church, wherein the law of sup- 
plication establishes the law of belief. For when 
those \vho preside over the holy people in various 
places exercise the office of ambassadors committed 
to them, they plead the cause of the human race 
before the divine mercy, and offer their requests and 
their prayers while the whole Church joins with 
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them in urgent entreaty." 1 It is sufficient to mention 
these several public and official acts without going 
on to dwell npon th
 system of penauce in itR 
doctrinal aspect, which has been described above in 
another a
pect, that of governillent. Such a 
y
te)}), 
it is evident, existed frotH the beginning, and the 
act of St. Paul in referenc
 to the incestuous person 
at Corinth bears witne
s to it. The society posse""- 
ing and exet'cising the
p rites, and forming a peop]e 
upon their di,-:cipline, had n c01l1plete rul
 of ÌInvard 
life. 
uch ,,-as the Christian society in thfl first 
fort) years following the IJay of Pentecost. And 
this whole life rested upon the personal authority 
of its teacher
, which they exercised in thp nalne 
of Christ, and by the power of the Holy f'pirit 
continually attending upon their Ininistry, and attest- 
ing Iris presence a
 wpll by tbe perpetual oppration 
of His grace as by the extraordinat.y and visible 
action of spiritual gifts. That authority was cOlnplete 
before the sacred writings of the New Testament were 
madr public, and without their atte
tation. 
The authority divinely instituted 2 to preserve and 
propagat. the doctrine preached by the .J\post]es was 
neither changed in character nor dimini
hed by the 
writing of the books of the l\ew TestaIllent and by 
their delivery to the spveral chnrche
. 'flip proof 
of this is twofold. 
'irst, the nature of the teach- 
ing office itself, placed by Christ in the Apostles 
and their perpetual succes
ion, to which II t-' pronlised 


1 
t. Cælestini, Ep. 2 I, Constant. p. 493. The part quoted i
 
!-'upposerl to have hepn added to ::;t. C<cle:-,tinc's le>tter (which refers 
to the death of St. Augustinc as having just happened) a litt}c 
later, but was always joined with it afterwards froIll the heginning 
of the sixth century. 
2 Franzelin, n
 Tradition(', Thesis vii. p. 49. 
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H is own ever-abiding assistance, with the gift of the 
Holy Spirit dw
lling in them. For these two things 
were not accidental or teInporary, but the cause for 
ever of the Christian profession's continuance. 
Secondly, the consideration of all the circumstances 
which surround the writings themselves corroborates 
this conclusion. 
Before these books were written/ and nluch more 
before they were all collected and read in all churches, 
these churches themselves had been arranged by the 
teaching and ordering of the Apostles according to 
the charge they had received fron1 Christ. Bishops 
had been appointed in them by imposition of the 
Apostles' hands. The doctrine de]iver
d to t hem by 
the Apostles had been committed to theln as a de- 
posit to be faithfully guarded through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. They had been charged to appoint succes- 
sors in ev
ry plac
, endowed with the like authority 
and the same gift. Thus the faithful everywhpre 
depended, with the obeòience of faith, upon the 
authority of the apostolic successors as God's nles- 
sengers, from whorn they were to receive Christian 
doctrine and discipline. This was not a mere 
dependence of those who were learning upon the 
knowledge of those who were teaching, because as 
yet there were no books from which each individual 
might learn for himself. It was a proper office 
of teaching upon which the obedience of faith 
depended by Christ's institution, and by which the 
unity of the churches was maintained. vVhen, 
therefore, inspired books containing revealed doctrine 
were gradually delivered by the Apostles to the 


1 Translated from Franzelin, Tractatus de Traditione IJivina et 
SC1'iptura, pp. 50-53. down to " The Teaching Office." 
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churches, the ecclesiastical constitution alreadv exist- 
ing ,vas not destroyed, but ùocuillellls were added to 
be used in accordance with that constitution, to be 
preserv
d by those sa.lne bishops as successors of the 
J.\..postleR and guardians of the deposit, and to be 
eXplained hy thetu should doubt arisE" a
 to the 
Ineanlug- . 
Further, it is an histurical fact, and i
 e\tident froln 
the internal arrangement of the books, that each one 
or therll Wlt.:--. written on sonle particular occasion and 
lleces
it.Y for 
Ol)le particular end. 'No one of the 
sacred writer
 hail the intention to give complete in- 
struction as to the doctrine, discipline, and worship 
of the Christian religion. ,Accordingly in no one of 
theln i
 the whole Christian doctrine fouud ::5et out 
in catechetical order and connection; anil ill each 
one tuany most ilHportant points are either omitted, 
or tHerely all uded to, or can only Le deduced frotH 
it, if otherwise known. Now such an origin of the 
books fronl particu lar occasions and for a particular 
scope, and such an internal arrangement, make it 
evident that it was not the Holy Spirit's design in 
writing any particular book, or the ,vhole together, 
nor any purpose of the Apostles, to substitut
 books 
so composed for the n1Ïnistry of those pastors and 
doctors ,vhom Christ had appointed to teach all 
nations to th
 end of the world. It wa::; not meant 
to abolish the constitution of a teaching office Ly 
which, up to the luoment ,vhen these books appeared, 
everyone had, in virtue of Christ's institution, been 
taught by the acknowleàged messengers of God, in 
order that he might teach himself from a written 
book. rfhis would be plain even were it to be granted 
that the whole revealed doctrine was contained in 
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those books; for the argument holds not so much 
from deficiency of Blatter as frolll the forin of teaching, 
and the manner of proposing and eXplaini ng doctrine. 
But when we have stated the historical origin of the 
books, and their internal arrangement, which corre- 
sponds to their origin, it is a nlere gratuitous asser- 
tion that all revealed doctrine is contained in them. 
Neither the sacred writers, each taken by himself, in- 
tended to cOlnprehend the whole Christian doctrine in 
his own books, nor concerted together to COil tribute 
each his portion to make up one whole. Each wrote 
on the most diverse occasions what was necessary or 
opportune for the particuJar circumstances. The Holy 
Spirit indeed, who is the chief Author of the Scrip- 
tures, luight direct everything, so as to form a com- 
plete body of doctrine without the knowledge and 
beyond the intention of the writers, but that He did 
so can in nowise be shown. For this the supposition 
is required that it was the will of God that Scripture 
should be the sole source, or at least the complete 
code, from which the entire revelation might be ac- 
quired. 'Ve have the charge of Christ that the 
Apostles and their successors should teach to the end 
of the world all nations to observe \vhatever He had 
commanded them, and the promise of the 
pirit of 
truth teaching all truth and reillaining with then1 for 
ever, by wboln Christ's witnesses are ordered to go to 
the end of the earth. This is certain evidence that 
the whole revelation was to be preached by an authen- 
tic office of teaching in perpetual succession. On the 
other hand, there is not a vestige of a charge that 
this revelation should be committed entire to writing, 
either in the words of Christ or in the sayings of the 
Apostles, or in tbe manner of acting and writing of 
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the Apostles or of the other 
acred 
rit
rs, or in the 
arrangement, scope, and occasion of the books, or in 
the persua
ion of Chri
tians down to the sixteenth 
century. IIow, then, i
 this to be maintained unless 
you first lay down not to believ
 th
 word propagated 
by preaching which Christ appointed by charges and 
promi
eH distinct and irrefragable, and enjoined to 
coulprehend the whole rpvealed truth, but to believe 
only the "ord in 
cripture, which lIe did indeed 
superadd to preaching, but never either enjoined or 
promis
a that all re'Tealed truth should be contained 
in it? 
But ,vhatever be the fact as to the material fulness 
of 
cripture. the forln of the books, each and all, is 
such that they evidently are not written for the pur- 
po
e of t
aching the whole Christian religion to each 
of the faithful inùependently of the teaching office. 
It must be add
d that these book
 were addressed 
to tho"e \v11o wer
 already Christians, and give direc- 
tions and advice which could Dot be rightly under- 
stood sav
 by those who had be
n previously instructed. 
:\Ioreover, they refer the faithful in express words to 
the preaching which they bad heard and received, 
and in which they are exhorted to abide. They 
further also refer to guardians of the deposit, and to 
a line of authentic teachers who shall continue to 
hand it on frolll generation to generation. l 
That which had existed frorn the be
inning by the 
institution of Christ, and that which was to last nn- 
altered to the end, was au apostolic succession of men, 


I A
, e.!}., Horn. xvi. Ii; I Cor. vii. 17, xi. 23, xh.. 33, x,o. 12; 
2 Cor. i. 18; Gal. i. 18; Phil. iv. 9; Colos. ii. 6, 7; I The
s. h o . 2 ; 
2 Thcss. ii. 14: 2 Tim. ii. 2; Heb. ii. 3, referred to by FranzeIin, 
but especially Ephes. iv. 11-16. which is of itself sufficient to 
(lecide the whole question. 
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in whom He put His power and presence, to whom 
He promised the perpetual assistance of His Holy 
Spirit, and to whom He comlnitted the propagation 
of I-lis faith. It was impossible that this principle 
of action, the living personal authority, which, as we 
have seen, did everything in the first two generations 
of tbe Christian people, should ever be changed, be- 
cause Christ appointed it to bear His word, the word 
of God, whether oral or written, to every succeeding 
generation. 
Some things preceded in time the publication of 
the writings contained in the New Testanlent, and 
which, therefore, were not derived from tben1. First, 
there was the hierarch)", including therein the elec- 
tion, ordination, and jurisdiction of bishops throughout 
the world, and of the ministers inferior to them. 
Secondly, the several sacl'aments, with the rites which 
conveyed them. Thirdly, Worship, especially the 
Eucharist, and all which belongs to it. Fourthly, that 
daily di
cipline of ]ife which received men into the 
Christian body, numbered them in it, inlposed penance 
for faults committed, restored the fallen, and, in fact, 
was that atmosphere in which the Christian lived 
and breathed. All this the living succession of nlen, 
instinct with the power and presence of the Holy 
Ghost, the Sanctifier and the Cornforter, the Spirit 
of truth, original1y cOll,Teyed, as the living succession 
of men perpetuates it from age to a.ge. These 
things, the writings of the New Testament., as they 
were gradually, first one and then another, given to 
particular cb urches, or intended for classes of be- 
lievers, and finally collected in one and Blade the 
heirloom of the whole body, found in existence and 
in full operation. With all the instruments of the 
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divine life thus enulneratea the
e writings did not 
meddle, except that they alluded to thenl l110re or 
less, usually in few words, attesting them, it is true, 
but in a luanneI' which those only who were in 
possession of thelll wonld und8rstand aright. The 
action of the Church a
 a living Boùy consisted very 
largely in the
e things, and thi
 action, at least in 
all its details, the 
\.püst les \vere not directed by any 
charge of their Lord, nor inspired by the Holy (;host, 
to COBlInit to a. book. These thing
, froTH their 
nature, forrued an eS::;èntial part of the ecclesiastical 
tradition: in fact, the Church as a 
ociety could not 
exist without thelll. 
A.notf)er part of the ecclesiastical tradition was 
the announcing to 11Ie11 the words and the acts of 
Christ. The Christian character was to be formed 
upon th
 living exuluple of the 
hepherd who had 
gone before His sheep. For this task men were 
chosen who had been with Him during the whole 
tiIHe of lIis Ininistry. So long as they were on 
earth they would speak with all the authority of 
those ,,-ho had seen what they witnessed; but it is 
not apparent how an accurate account of our Lord.s 
word
 and acts could be transmitted to succeeding 
generations except by writing. Thus it pleased the 
Holy 
pirit to inspire 
ome of the Apostles and some 
of their disciples to cOBlnlit to writing tbat record 
of our Lord's words and actions which we possess 
in the foul" Gospeìs. Inexpressibly dear, indeed, and 
precious to every Christian, IllUst be the words of 
th
 'V ord; like nothing else upon eartb, the sounds 
which caIne from the lips of God Inanifest in the 
flesh; of untold depth His utterances; of inexhaust- 
ible fruitfulness His teaching. And the same Inay 
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be said of His acts. As a single parable would dis- 
close the nature of His kingdom, so a single act 
might be rich in endless application to the history 
of His Church and to the heart of every believer. 
This most precious part of the ecclesiastical tradition 
the Evangelists deposited in the bosom of the Church, 
to be communicated, guarded, interpreted by her for 
ever to the end of time. It was not the creation 
of one power to balance another, for a book and a 
society do not come into competition; it was endow- 
ing the society which Christ had created with the 
breath of His mouth, and investing it with a per- 
manent knowledge of His words and acts-a know- 
ledge to be transmitted under its keeping to all times. 
As the Gospels contained words and acts of our 
Lord, so the ApostoJic Epistles contained comments, 
illustrations, and developments of their personal teach- 
ing, bearing witness everywhere to that teaching, and 
to the society which their own labours had constructed 
under their Lord's direction, and only by the power 
of His Spirit working in themselves who preached, 
and in the hearers who accepted the faith whicb they 
preached. These writings the Church coIIected and 
placed in her treasury. They became part of that 
deposit which St. Irenæus 1 celebrates" as being new 
and fresh in an excellent vessel, and giving perpetual 
youth to tbat vessel, which is the divine office en- 
trusted to the Church, as life is given to the body to 
vi vify all the lim bs belonging to it." 
The large mass of teaching above described con- 
sisted in the government everywhere set up by the 
Apostles, in the sacraments they carried into effect 
according to their Lord's instructions, in the worship 
1 St, Irenæus, iii. 24. 
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they e
tablished, in the daily discipline of the Jife 
of faith which they set on foot. If put with that 
,\ ritteu lllas
 of docu ments in possf'
sion of th
 Church 
by the end of the first century, we can forrn an ap- 
proxin1at
 uutiOll of t he written and. unwritten tradi- 
tion \\ hich it was her abiding office to expand. 
That which is prÏ1nar) and e

entia.],] the very 
substance of God'
 inst.itution, i
 the pt>rpetual suc- 
cession of living IHen fro III the ...-\.post]e8. 
-\.ll the 
rèst are IHeaus by which that succession acts. These 
Uleans the providence of God has placed round His 
own central creation. 
uch rueans are the \"VorJ 
contained in the Divine Scriptures, the ,vord con- 
tained in 
acraments, the word contained in worship, 
t he word contained in the rnost variol1
 eccle:-\iastical 
1l10nUlnents, which exhibit the consent and definitive 
judgment of the successors of the ...\ postles in pa:-it 
time. 
These "ere the various 11leanS \vhich the apostolic 
succession it
elf used, under the as
istance of the 
Holy Spirit, to maintain and expound and preser\e 
froln error that \\"hole tradition of the truth which 
Christ in the beginning conlmitted to it. But the 
subject ref)uires further illustration. 


I S('(' Franz('1Ïn. lJ
 'l'Taditionc, p. 134. 



CHAPTER YII1 


THE ACTUAL RELATIOX BETWEEN CHURCH AXD STATE 
FRO::\l THE DA Y OF PEXTECOST TO CO:XST AXTIXE 


The Independence oj the Ante-Nicene Church shown 
in he1
 .JIode of Positive Teaching and in her 
J.1Iode oj 'resisting Err01' 


THE Church is the Body of Christ as it moves through 
the centuries from His first to His second conling. 
'\Ve have been tracing the course through the first 
three of these centuries. Let us recur for a moment 
to the beginning, when we behold our Lord at the 
head of His Apostles, passing through tbe towns and 
villages of Galilee, preaching that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, impartillg, as in the Sermon on 
the l\Iount, the principles of that divine kingdom, 
healing every infirmity and di
ease; then sending 
out His Apostles, and afterwards His disciples, by 
two and two, as His heralds and messengers. This 
was the prelude, the type and germ, of what wa
 
to come. Then, after His Passion and Resurrection, 
we see the first stadium in the mission of the 
Apostles. 'They speak in His name; they manifest 
His power; His Person is in the midst of them; 
His Spirit upon them. The Apostle who once denied 
Him stands at their head, and speaks with authority, 
declaring the mission entrusted to him. Forthwith 
three thousand J who speedily become five thousand, 
335 
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accede to the voice of his preaching. In twelve years 
J ud'
a and Palestine and .Antioch have bad the new 
doctrine planted among theI}), and then it is set 
up in Rome, the sceptred head of heathendoln. The 
forty years of that first mission are crowned by the 
destruction of the deicide city, after that, by thp 
hands of the Apostles and the fellow-labourers whom 
they have chosen, the suckers of the \'ine have been 
laid in all the chief places of the lloman ,vorld. A 
kingdom ha(l been preached and a kingdom had been 
fouuded; and its hasis bad been laid in authority- 
that of a crucified Head, transmitted to His Apostles. 
The whole of this forty years' work is a Tradition 
or ])elivery, to translate literally the Greek title. 
Its bearers gave what they had received. It ,vas en- 
trusted to them, to their truthfulness and their accu- 
racy; and those w hù received their message did not 
question it, but accepted it as they gave it. From 
first to last the Tradition rested on the one principle 
of authority, which had its fountain-head in the 
Person of our Lord. He spoke as one having 
authority in Himself, not as the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, who interpreted an existing- law; and they 
whom lIe had deputed to follow IIim claimed a dele- 
gation from that authority, and spoke in virtue of it. 
But if this ,vas so in the lifetinle of the Apostles, 
who had seen and touched and handled tbe "r ord of 
Life, it was no less tbe case in the teacbers who 
immediately followed them. "r e have seen a most 
striking instance in St. Clement, who c1aiIned for the 
decision of the Roman Cburch in an important Inatter, 
and that during the lifetime of the A postle John 
 
that the \yords uttered by it ,vere the wordg of the 
Holy Gho
t
 and asserted that those ,vho did not 
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listen to them refused to listen to God Hims LAN f)." 
But this language represents the language and the 
conduct of those who succeeded to the place of the 
....\postles in the whole three hundred years. There 
is no break and no change in this respect. The 
Nicene Council in its decisions has the same tone as 
the .A.postolic Council at Jerusalem; it is no other 
than "it has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us." 
For in truth, fro 111 first to last, all success in the 
divine kingdom is the work of the Spirit of Christ. 
He is the one power who gives life to the whole. In 
Hin1 lies th
 secret of its unity, whereby the Body of 
Christians, or the Christian nation, 1 is one and the 
same at Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and a thousand 
other places; for J e\v and Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, male and female, have aU been made 
to drink into one bpirit. 
Thus a living God will have a living Church; and 
in this first great period-instinct with a character of 
its own, as the conflict between the new Christian 
nation and the mightiest offspring of the old civiIisa- 
tion, th
 great charter lies in the words, "As l\Iy 
Father sent :Jle, so also send I you." It is this ever- 
living mission which perpetuates "the Tradition or 
Delivery." Thus it is the accordant witness of all 
that we have hitherto said, froll1 the testilnony of the 
sacred writings to that of the first fathers and teachers, 
exhibited in all their conduct, that the living apostolic 
succession is the one thing instituted by God to carry 
on His revelation and to n1aintain His kingdom. 
This succession it is which bears in its hands the 


1 COTpW
 CIt:1'istin1/0Tum: TÒ l8vo"i XpuJTLavòv. 
VOL. IV. Y 
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various records forming the treasur) of the kingdolu, 
whether they be the Scriptures of the Old and New' 
Testatl1pnts, or th
 sacralnents connnunicating a divine 
life, or the l11ajestic liturgy expressing the divine 
,vorship, or the daily praxis of the Church, which is, 
in fact, the eIubodilnent of its unwritten tradition: 
in all the
e, and throu
h them in aU ngÐs, the apostolic 
sucees:-:ion works. .A.nd the lllÍ
sion through which 
it work
 is as living, real, and present, as immediate 
and t'fficacious now, as ,,,hen the words first dropped 
fronl the lips of our Lord in the Body in which He 
rose again, "
\..s )[ v Father ::--ent :\le, so also send I 
you." 
"r e may di,?ide t he consideration of the nlanner in 
which the Apostlt>s proclailnetl the divine kingdonl 
into two heads. rfhe first will be the ,vhole work of 
positive pr'onlulgation, and the second the whole de- 
fence against error. 
.A.s to the fir
t, I will touch on five points- 
the systenl of catechesis, the elnployment of a creed, 
the dispensing of sacranlents, the system of penance, 
an(1 the Scriptures carrieJ in the Churl'h's hand. 

\..nd I ain considering these especially in one point 
of view, as illustrating the method of teaching pur- 
sued by a body which was entrusted with a divine 
mes!:-'uge. 
I. Converts were admitted into the Church after 
a process of oral instruction of more or 1ess duration; 
for I alll not here concerned with the extent of that 
duration, but with the fact that such instruction was 
invariably given by word of lllouth, not by placing 
a book in the hands of those who can1e to be 
taught. What the Christian doctrine was it belonged 
to its teachers to say, and the systelll by which it was 
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learnt was termed catechesis, i.e. instruction by word 
of mouth, by question and answer. This is the word 
applied by St. Luke in the beginning of his Gospel 
to Theophilus, to whon1 he addressed it. The 
opening verses of (he Gospel describe the thing 
itself with an accuracy which leaves nothing to be 
desired. 'rhus the Evangelist speaks "of the things 
that have been accon]plished among us, according as 
they have delivc?'cd 1 then1 unto us, who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word. 2 A,nc1 he adds, "It seemed good to me also, 
having diligently attained to all things froln the 
beginning, to write to thee in order, IllOst excellent 
Theophilus, that thou mayest know the verity of those 
things in which thou hast been instructed by word of 
mouth." By which we see that it was not a book 
which had been put into the hands of Theophilus to 
teach him Christian truth, but a doctrine delivered by 
personal teachers, and derived from those who were 
eye-witnesses, and administered to others what they 
knew. But after Theophilus had. becolne a full 
Christian, a Gospel might be addressed to him for 
confirmation of his faith. 
The church of \vhich we know most as to its 
method of converting Gentiles is the Alexandrine 
church, in which, fron1 very early time, there was a 
famous catechetical school, founded, it is said, by St. 
1fark himself, the names of whose after teachers, 
Athenagoras, Pantænus, and still more Clement and 


1 7rapÉõoCJaJl, in which is signified that the whole was a 7rapåõoCJL'J, 
l1'aditio, delivery. On the two meanings of the word t1'adition, 
the one the unwritten word of God, the other the whole doctrine 
of salvation as ha.nded down by the Fathers, see Kleut,gen's 
Tlteolo[lie de1' V01'Zeit, tom. i. p, 73, and v. p. 405. 
 

 Ú7rf]pfTa, TOÛ J\ó-you. 
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Origen, hav
 distinguished it.! Its nlet.hod has been 
th us described :- 
"In the system of the early catechetical schools 
the potect, or IlIen in Chri"t, were such as had 
deliberately taken on thenl the profession of believers, 
had Blade the vows and received the grace of baptisnl, 
and were adlnitted to all the privileges and the 
revelations of which the Church had been constituted 
the dispenser. Hut before reception into this full 
disci pleship, a previou
 season of preparation, from 
t,vo to three years, was enjoined, in order to try their 
obedience and instruct thenl in the principles of 
re\Tealed truth. Dl1l'ing t.his introductory discipline 
they ,vere called a 'clllt1ne IS, and the teaching itself 
cftff'chclical, frolH the careful and systelnatic examina- 
tion by which their groundin a in the faith was 
effected. Th
 Inatter uf the instruction thus connnu- 
uicated to thelll varied with the time of their dis- 
ciple
hip, advancing fror}} the IJlOst simple principles 
of natural religion to the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, fronl Inoral truths to the Christian tnysteries. 
On their firtoit fi<1rni
sioll they were denorninated lzca1'crs, 
froIn the leave granted theln to attend the reading 
of the, Scriptures and ::-;ermons in the church. After- 
\vards, being alloweù to stay during the prayers, and 
receiving the imposition of hands as the sign of their 
progress in spiritual knowledge, they \vere called 
l"01'shippc/'s. L3
tly, ::>ome short time before their 
baptisnl, they were taught the Lorù's Prayer (the 
peculiar privilege of the regenerate), were entrusted 
,vith th
 knowledge of the Creed, and, as destined 


1 Origen wa.s followed by his pupil Heracla
; tbcn the great. 
nionysius, after\\"arns bh..hop; Pierins, Achilla.s ,],h('og-nn
ttl:', 
Hera.pioll, :Peter the )Iartyr (Ueischl in 3Iübler, i. 377). 
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for incorporation into the body of believers, received 
the titles of c01rl-petent or elect. 1 Even to the last they 
were granted nothing beyond a formal and general 
account of the articles of the Christian faith, the 
exact and fully developed doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, and, still more, the doctrine of the 
Atonement, as once made upon the cross, and com- 
memorated and appropriated in the Eucharist, being 
the exclusive possession of the serious and practical 
Christian. On the other hand, the chief subjects of 
catecbisings, as we learn from Cyril, were the doctrines 
of repentance and pardon, of the necessity of good 
works, of the nature and use of baptism, and the 
immortality of the soul, as the Apostle had determined 
them." 2 
It is not needful for our present purpose to go 
further into the "Discipline of the Secret." It is 
enough to point out how this whole method, which be- 
longed to the Church everywhere, though carried out 
no doubt in various degrees of perfectness according 
to the endowments and zeal of individuals and the 
energy of pastoral care, testified throughout the magis- 
tral character of the Church, and that those who 
came into her fold must come in the spirit of little 
children, according to our Lord's saying. Those cer- 
tainly who so came could not question the doctrines 
which they received, nor the authority of which they 
\vere not judges, but disciples. 
2. But the use of a Creed,s communicated at a 


1 T{^ELOL; à.KPOWfJ.EJlOL, or tLudientel5; Î'OJlVKÀíJlOJlTf
 or EÙXÓP.fJlOL; C011l- 
petentes, electi, or rþWTL
-ÓfJ.EJlOL. Bingham, .Antiq., B. x., Suicer, Thes. 
in urb. KaT'Y)xlw. 
2 N ewmall's A'J'i(t'lS, pp. 45, 46. 
3 See npon this use of the Creed, 
Iöhler, J{irchenyeðcltichte, Í. 
3..lJ-347. 
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certain advanced period of the Instruction given, and 
as a prelude to the ritp which adlllitted into the 
Bod,., ,vas a further token of authority. Nor indeed 
can allY greater act of authority be well iluagined 
than the sunnning up what is to be believed as tht> 
doctriuA of 
alvation in a few 
entencefo;. This is not 
done in the Scriptures thernselyes, whether of tbe Old 
or 
ew Testan1ent, or Loth together. .Aud how great 
an act of authority it ""as in the Inind of the Christian 
people is \vell expres
ed in the tradition which not 
only called the first crceù the Creed of the Apostles, 
but represented theln before their 
epnration not again 
to be reunited, as contributing each one to the twelve 
propositions for'ming it. Such a tradition, even if it 
be not true, is not only a picturesque but a Jnost 
powerful and eUlphatic exhibition of the feeling which 
Christians entertained as tu the act of aut horitv in1- 
01 
plied in creating the inc;:trurnent \vhich cOD\-reyed the 
Christian faith. 
'or if each separate article of the 
Creed lnay be atte
ted by the Christian Scriptures, yet 
the selection of such and such doctrines, their arrange- 
IBent and force when put. together, indicate something 
quite other than the e
istence or expression of such 
doctrines scattered about 8cripture, j nst as the faggot 
is something much more than the sticks which compose 
it. ...\nd in accordance with this judgment upon the 
authority of a creed as such, we find that enlargements 
or explanations of the first Creed have only been made 
by the highest authority in the Church, and on rar
 
occasions, as a defence against heresies which threatened 
th
 very being of the Church, or as the more complete 
expression of doctrines in which the Church felt her 
life to be enshrined. It was a Creed which from the 
beginning bore the title of tbe Rule of Faith. rfhe 
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Creed was recited by the baptized, as a token of their 
acceptance and incorporation into the Church; repeated 
as a daily prayer of singular power and efficacy; 
renewed by the dying as a confession of faith and 
passport to the tribunal of the great Judge. St. 
Augustine,1 in a sermon to catechumens, said, even in 
his time, " You must by no means \vrite down the 
words of the Creed in order to remember them, but 
you must learn them by hearing them; nor when you 
have learnt them must you write theIn, but hold thelll 
ever in your men10ry and ruminate on them." 
Nor, though the doctrines contained in the original 
Creed may be attested by the Scriptures, was the 
authority of the Creed and of the power which im- 
posed it derived from the testimony of the Scriptures. 
It was antecedent in time to such testimony, and it 
was derived from those who were authors of the 
Scriptures, and who were at least as infallible in such 
an act as in the account which they might communi- 
cate to the churches of what they had seen and 
heard. 2 
To the method of catechesis, therefore, as the means 
of instruction, we add the employment of the Creed, 
for it is the Church's oriflamlne, round which her host 
gathers, and to which it looks in the ever-during 
struggle of tbe faith. 
3. Next consider the daily life into which the con- 
vert was introduced when his course of catechetical 
instruction was concluded and he was put in posses- 
sion of the Creed. 
The first sacrament, that of baptism, administered 
with the utmost solemnity at certain times of the 


1 Sermon 212. 
2 On this subject see Xewmall's A'rians, pp. 137- 1 4 2 . 
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year, the one being the eve of the Lord's B,esurrec- 
tion, the other the eve of the descent of the lIoly 
Spirit upon the Church, was" an enlightening" which 
opened to hinl the wonders of the spiritual \vorld. 
In virtue of it he becal11e a nlernber of cc the household 
of God," he entered into brotherhood with his Re- 
deemer, he shared in the gift of the Almighty Spirit, 
the .Author and Giver of all grace. 4\.t the 
ame tÏ1ne, 
or shortly after, the chrism of confinuation adùed to 
hi
 strength for the perpetual confl ict of the Christian 
life. dnd here by the ilnposition of episcopal hands 
the sanle bevenfold 
pirit of grace descended upon 
him, Inarking by thp rite itself how the Christian 
society was inhabited by that Spirit, whose power the 
bishop bestowed upon the newly Lorn Christian. But 
both baptisnl and confirmation were SaCrall1ents, how- 
ever enduring in their effÞcts, yet given once and 
never to be repeated; whereas for the perpetual sus- 
tenance of spiritual life a tree was needed ,vhich 
should bear perpetual fl'uit. And here the Lord 
IIimself was at hand; for the baptized and confirlued 
Christian ,vas forthwith fed with the bread of .A.ngels. 
That nlajestic altar ,vas disclosed to his sight on which 
daily lay the Body of thp Lord of Angels, offered for 
him in mystical sacrifice 
 and he heard the accents of 
that divine liturgy ,vhich called upon heaven and 
earth to rejoice together in the great glory of God. 
It was impossible for any faithful heart to hear the 
glo\ving words in which the sacrificant described the 
lllercy of God in bestowing His Son upon Inen as 
their Deliverer and their daily food without being 
kindled into an unspeakable joy, "while the angels 
praise, the dominations adore, the powers tremble, the 
heavens, the heavenly virtues, and the blessed Seraphim 
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with C0111mOn jubilee glority" that lllajesty so shown 
forth in mercy. In the eucharistic service he felt 
hinlself at once the citizen of a heavenly kingdom, 
for the divine polity breathed in all around him. 
Sight and touch, language and every sense, testified 
a divine presence, and religion became to all partici- 
pants a living thing. This ,vas a permanent, not a 
fleeting gift; the endowment of a life, the supersub- 
stantial daily Bread. 
But the heavenly blessing encircled every act. It 
joined the sexes in a consecration which ennobled 
while it sanctified that lifelong treaty on which rests 
the whole existence of a home for family and children. 
It supported the infirmities of the dying with a special 
strength. It recruited the ministers of the Cburch 
in rites which imaged out in most expressive formulas 
the power from on hig b, that delegation from the 
Saviour's Person which was the whole ground of 
authority. 
4. But there is yet another institution, which in as 
forcible a way as any of the six just mentioned ex- 
hibits the Christian Ch urch as a polity; for the one 
enemy against which a }Jerpetual watchfulness needed 
to be- maintained was the frailty of the human heart 
itselÏ. Even frolll the beginning there never was a 
time in which Christians did not faU, and so from the 
beginning there was a system of penance to meet that 
case of their fall, and to provide for restoration. The 
Apostle Paul found the evil among his converts at 
Corinth, and used the remedy. .But that remedy 
powerfully illustrates the control of a living society 
over its members. Those \vho fëll in any way from 
the Christian profession could only be restored by a 
double action; the inward repentance of the individual 
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illnillg was required on the one hand, but this did 
not of itself suffice; the outward action of the society 
itself was nepded; and thi
 society imposed such rules 
as it thought good for the granting of pardon. It is 
not to my point to go into any details on the su b- 
ject, because it is the princi pIe it
elf contained in the 
system of penancp which I wish to dwell upon alone. 
Sins of infidelity, impurity, idolatry, as a rule excluded 
for long periods of years, or even for the whole course 
of life, fronl tbe Church. The bishop dispensed this 
ùisci pline either in person or through his priests, in a 
tribunal in which he representpd Christ IIinu;e]f, and 
exerted lIis authority, the t!reatest given to man upon 
earth, an authority belonging- to God alone, the power 
to remit or retain sins. From the beginning the 
Church exercised this authority, and in it ruled a 
kingdom, the kingdotll of ulan's innern10st thoughts, 
the hopes and the fears of an eternal world. They 
whose lives were not safe a nloInent froln the perse- 
cuting powers of heathen magistrates, wielded 8 much 
Inore awful power over their fellow-Christians, subject 
to thenl by the bond of a divine hierarchy which had 
its source. its centre, and its crown in our Lord Him- 
self. This po\ver wa
 His gift to the wodd, 'vhich 
He left behind Him to carryon His kingdom. This 
power was an e!'sential part of the priestbood borne 
by the episcopate, in no sense derived fronl the par- 
ticular comn1unity ,vherein it was exercised, but de- 
scending from above. 
5. If we put together the constant action of these 
divine institutions, which we tenn sacraInents, we 
gain from the cont
mplation a picture of the entire 
Christian life, the daily course of the Christian citizen 
in his citizenship, subsisting by the force of the 
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Tradition above spoken of. But there is another 
point to be exhibited. \Vhen St. Luke wrote to 
Theophilus that the intention of his Gospel was to 
confirlll him in the certainty of those things which 
he had been taught by word of mouth, he disclosed 
to us the position which the Scriptures held in this 
period of the Ante-Nicene Church. rrhey were not 
the imrnediate instrument of teaching, and far less 
\vere they put in the hands of the neophyte in order 
that, by an act of his private judgment, he might 
com pare the doctrine which he supposed to be con- 
tained in them with the doctrine taught to him by 
his instructors. The Scriptures, both of the Old and 
New Testaments, were carried in the Church's hand, 
and presented to the faithful as documents beyond the 
reach of their criticism, guaranteed by the authority 
thrJugh which tbey themselves becalne Christians. 
This is a totally different presentment from that of 
p, book which exists without credentials external to 
itself. The notion of treating the narratives of our 
Lord's actions and words as common books, subject 
to the judgments of their readers, would have struck 
wit.h horror tho
e who had a special name for such 
weak or unfaithful Christians as in tilnes of danger 
delivered up their sacred books to the heathens. 
They called them rrraditores, whence we derive the 
most loathsome appellation which can be applied to a 
man who disregards the dictates of conscience and 
the pledges of fidelity. It would have been tJ'eason 
indeed to their lllinds to question the truth of a 
miracle recorded by St. :Jlatthew or a doctrine set 
forth by St. John. But why? Because behind the 
Holy Scriptures la
y the whole authority of that living 
Church in virtue of which they themselves had the 
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privilege of knowing the 
criptures at c.tll. 'rhat 
the Spirit of God dictated these Scriptures they knew 
only from the Church. The kingdom of which these 
Scriptures spoke was the Church herself. The Scrip- 
tures were par of her. They did not produce the 
hierarchy by which 
he was governed, nor the sacra- 
ments on which her people lived, nor that whole daily 
discipline in and through which tbe Christian people 
existed. Even had they constituted, which they did 
not, a coùe of laws, a code is an unexerted power 
without those who administer it. 
But the Church from the beginning literally tlis- 
pcn
 'd the 
criptures; she selected portions of the 
Go
pels and Epistles for recitation in her eucharistic 
liturgy; she referred to theln in her daily teaching. 
They were a treasury out of which ...he brought per- 
petually things old and ne". The parable
 of our 
Lord becanle in her hands the structure of a living 
kingdoln; she herself ,vas the fulfilment of that great 
series of prophecies. In her the Sower went forth to 
sow His seed, and the field in which He sowed was 
the world, and the titne of the :sowing the last age- 
the time between the first and tIle second coming of 
the King. 
he herself was the net which gathered a 
rnultitude of fish, "which when it was filled they 
drew out, and sitting by the shore they chose out 
tbe good into vessels, but tbe bad they cast forth." 
She her
elf was "the grain of mustard seed, which 
a nlan took and so,ved in his field, which i
 indeed 
the lea
t of all seeds, but ,,,hen it is grown up it is 
greater than all herbs, and becoInes a tree, so that 
the birds of the air con1P ana dwell in the branches 
thereof." And especially in all this process she was 
"the leaven which a woman took and hid in thre8' 
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measures of meal until the whole was leavened," 
whether we regard those three measures as the 
corporeal, animal, and spiritual nature of the indi- 
vidual man, or as the family, the social, and the 
political life of the collective man. 
And this continued to be the relation between the 
Church and the Scriptures which were committed to 
her charge, and which she dispensed to her people, 
not merely by reading them in her liturgies and the 
devotions of her clergy and her religious orders, but 
in the realising and acting them out in her own life 
during full fifteen centuries. J)uring this vast period 
of time the Holy Scriptures were rf'ceived throughout 
the whole extent of Christendoln as the unquestioned 
word of God, \vith an entire faith in their inspiration. 
The faithful mind was not prone to analyse the basis 
on which this belief rested, which was the Church's 
attestation. They had been copied out by the un- 
wearied 1abours of innull1erable hands in religious 
houses scattereù throughout the world, to whose 
occupants it was the nlost pious of toils to multiply 
the sacred books. It was not the paid work of hire- 
lings, indifferent to their contents, which, up to the 
invention of printing, wrought this multiplication. 
How many a lllonk spent his life in adorning a copy 
of the Gospels not with pen only but with pencil, so 
that the loving service of years was enshrined in the 
leaves he wrought! It followed of course, that down 
to the time in which printing becalne common, copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures were costly, and the reading 
of them never could have been popular. Thus it was 
physically impossible, if it had not been besides 
contrary to all Christian practice and principle, that 
they should be the immediate instrument of teaching. 
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Only \vhen the Church had been for long ages In 
pos::,ession of Inen's nlinds, and had built np one 
harlIlonious structure of' doctrine and practice by the 
work of a uniforJu hierarchy in Iuany lalld
, and whpn, 
besides, a new invention had 1I1ultiplied \vith a great 
economy uf manual labour copies uf the Bcriptl1res, so 
that they could be pi'oduced in thousand::; und sold as 
an ordinary book, a notioD, until then unheard of, 
was set up. A. luall arose who Iuaintained that the 
Church in her n1Ïnisters was not the teacher to whonl 
God had COlIlIllitted the propagation of Hi::; Uospel, 
but that each Chri:stian was to teach hirnself Ly 
per
ollal :study of the written word. Thi
 Dotion 
rested upon the as-.:ertioll that the 1-10ly Spirit coalesces 
with the wpitten word in such a maDner a
 to act 
immediately on the n1Índ of the reader. To those 
who could embrace such a notion the \vritten word 
caIne to stand to the reader in exactly t.hat relation 
to divine truth which up to that titue the Church 
her::;elf had occupied. There :seems to have been a 
real confusion in the rnind of the tlJan who devised 
this notion, and in the n1inds of his fol1owers, between 
the outward lllaterial \vord, which they read and 
construed, anù its true sense, or the inward word. 
Thu!-' they argued frolu the possession of the forlner 
to that of the latter, and supposed that unity of 
belief would follow from the individual's study of the 
same docunlents. They always refuseù to see the 
conclusion which all of the old belief set before 
them, that they were substituting their own private 
and subjective interpretation of the Bible for the 
Church's public and authorised one. They opposed 
instead what they called the word of G.od, that is, 
the real sense of Holy Scripture, to the word of 
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Inall, which they called the Church's interpretation 
of it. 
It is true that this notion contained in it something 
very flattering to the human rnind and the natural 
feelings, for it supposed an immediate relation between 
Christ and the individual, and an illumination of the 
reader's n1Ïnd by the influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
sole instrument of which ,vas the reading of the 
Scripture. Thus tbis notion got rid at one stroke of 
Church, sacraments, discipline, and all spiritual rule. 
The objections to it at once apparent were: First, it 
was not only without warrant frorn Scripture itself, but 
directly opposed to its plainest statement, such a,s" Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature," and all those other passages in which the 
foundation of spiritual authority is set forth. Secondly, 
it was directly opposed to the historical fact in the way 
in \vhich the Church was actually instituted. Thirdly, 
it was no less opposed to the ,yay in which the Church 
had been carried on in every age and every country 
through the fifteen centuries. A fourth objection was 
made to it as soon as it was set up, but only the 
actual experience of three centuries and a half could 
adeq uately express its force. It has been found to 
produce not unity of belief, but every possible variety 
and opposition, until at last the final point has been 
reached, that this variety and opposition are viewed 
as being a good in thenlselves, and an assurance of 
the nlind's freedom. The possession of one faith, 
which was the glory of all Christians, and viewed by 
the Fathers as a sensible token of Christ's Godhead, 
has ceased, by those who receiyed and transmitted 
Luther's notion, to be deemed practicable or even 
desirable. In other words, those who deserted the 
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unity of the supernatural kingdoIll have been broken 
,vithout hands into a shapeless anarchy. 
If, then, 'v
 consider as n whole the work of 
positive proIllulgation carried on by thp Church fron) 
the Day of Pentecost to the b

towê\l of civil liberty 
upon it by COD5tantine, we find it to consist in the 
action of the Spirit of Christ animating tbat teaching 
Body which began with the .lpo::;tles and was con- 
tinued in their living succes
ion. \Ve find the method 
of internal prornnlgation which that teaching Body 
pursued was thp creation everywhere of a Christian 
polity. Of this thp main parts ,verp th
 discipline 
and direction of the whole spiritual being which the 
sacralnents em braced. Ûne of them contained the 
great central act of daily wor
hip and the Rupersub- 
stantial bread of daily life. Into this polity men \vere 
adrnitted after careful prohation and instruction of 
each individual by ,yard of u10uth, and the chief 
articles of belief ,vere delivered to hiIn upon his ad- 
mission by an act of supreme autbority. rfhe Creed 
,vas the soldier's oath of fidelity when h
 entered into 
the sacred anny. The censure and restoration of 
sinning InelD bers were provided for by other acts of 
snprelne authority. Nor did it only ilnpart to the 
incon1Ìng disciple what he should believe sUlnmed 
up in the Creed but it presented to its members col- 
lectively the t;acred Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. 'rhus the living society carried both the 
written and nnwrittpn ,y ord, not as separate and dis- 
jointed, but as one treasure-house of truth comn1Ìtted 
to its perpetual guardianship. For all these means 
were cOll1prehended in a divine unity which excluded 
partition. That unity was tbe nlystical Body of 
Christ. and these means subsisted in and by force of 
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the Body of Christ. Just as the human soul I is the 
life of the human body, without which its members 
would cease to be an organism and fall back into dust, 
so the Spirit of God animated this Body of Christ, 
binding together in one life those manifestations of 
doctrine, worship, and government the system of 
which we have been trying to follow. 
We proceed to consider the dangers which beset 
that unity. 
vVhat during tbis period was the defence of the 
Ch urch against errors of belief? 
We may subdivide our answer into two heads: 
first, tbe question of the principle which actuated 
the Church in all her conduct of promulgating her 
faith; and, secondly, the question of fact, or a review 
of the errors themselves which she had to oppose. 
The principle of the Church was, in one word, that 
\vhich defines her own being-a divine authority 
establishing a kingdom, Jesus Chrigt, her Lord and 
Founder, living and acting in her. The consideration 
of the faith which she promulgated cannot be severed 
from that of her government and her worship. If we 
put together that which we have been observing, we 
find a hierarchy stretching over the whole earth, de- 
veloping itself in .councils, bearing and deciding causes 
both in an exterior and an interior forum, having a 
fourfold gradation, the Bishop in the diocese, the 
l\Ietropolitan in the province, the Primate in the larger 
circle of several provinces, the Pope in the whole 
Church. Furthermore, the whole of this authoritative 
government rests upon an identical worship, in which 
dwells, in a wonderful manner, the very Person of Him 
who is the Founder and :ThIaintainer of the kingdom. 
1 As St. Irenæus says, 3, 24, and Origen, Contr. Oelsus, 6, 4 8 . 
VOL. IV. z 
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It exhibits daily to the heart... and n1inds of IIis people 
the sublime trutlls upon which Ilis presence rests. 
Again, this worshilJ itself is a part uf that daily dis- 
cipline of life in which the people live, and by which 
they are subjects of their sovereign in the 
piritual 
\\ orId of thought and nction. Th
 administration of 
sacraments, whil'h belongs to practice, embraces a whole 
world of doctrine. It is also the carryin!! out u.nd 
application to daily life of the Scriptures which the 
Church holds in her hands, and presents to her people 
under the guarantee of her authority. 
Again, in all that we are enulnerating, in the 
whole systerll of governnlent, wor
hip, and teaching, 
is comprised tlt' word of God committed to the 
Church, a \vord partly written and partly unwritten, 
but in both its parts equally the word of God, not 
hun1an thought or inference; and tbe teaching oflìcp 
is eÀercised in the living adruinistration of the 
one and the other part, which cannot in practice be 
divided.} 
,A.gain, the knowledge of revealed truth as a ,,,hole, 
and of the sy
tern in ,,'hi('h it should be en
hrined ana 
perpetuated on the earth among Tuen, was a special gift 
communicated to the 
\. postolic 130dy. They could not 
propagate a religion without this special 
ift of under- 
standing what they \vere to propagate. Thi
 was part 
of their endowrnent as ..A.postles, a point in which they 
were superior to all who should come after thelll, who 
would have to continue and hand on that which they 
had estahlished. 2 
Further, from this gift. followed the consciousness 
fro III the beginning that the revelation nlade by Christ 


1 S('e Klentgf'n's Tll,eologie dn ror::dt, v. 404-409. 
2 Ibid., pp. 395-4 0 4. 
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to His Apostles was complete as to its su bstance. 1 
He \vas the Teacher whose word was final: they were 
those whom He sent to convey it to men. Their name 
expressed their office-the sent. They transmitted 
what they had received. Those who followed, even 
the greatest who sat in Peter's seat, watched over the 
maintenance of what the Apostles had transmitted. 
They were overseers. The name of predilection which 
stands at the head of documents declaring the faith, 
re-establishing discipline, terminating disputes, is, as 
it may be, Gregory, Leo, Pius, but always Bishop}' and 
the \vhole plenitude of spiritual power is conveyed in 
the word" Bishop of the Catholic Church." 
All that we have been so long saying is an illustra- 
tion of this principle of the Church,-her own divine 
authority in promulgating her Lord's message. We 
may now turn at once to a review of those combats 
which she actually underwent, in order to see how her 
liberty and spiritual power are manifested during the 
period of persecution, by the is::;ue of the conflict in 
which, from the beginning, she was engaged with 
. . 
varIOUS enemIes. 
The first of these conflicts is with unbelieving 
Judaism, and its period is chiefly from the Day of 
Pentecost to tbe destruction of the temple and city of 
Jerusalem by Roman arms. 
When tbe Apostles went forth to their work, they 
fir
t addressed themselves to their own brethren, the 
people of Israel; and for twel \"e years they addressed 
themselves to their brethren alone. The great point 
to which they had to win Jewish consent ,vas that 
Jesus was the Christ. Those to whom they preached 


1 For which see Franze1in, De Traditiont, pp. 228- 2 37. 
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were well convinced that there would be a Christ, and 
nlany of then1 also that the time for llis cOlning wa
 
at ha.nJ. Th
 work of the Apostles was to sho\v that 
the life and death of Jesus corresponded to the tnani- 
fold prophecies concerning the :Dlessiah contained in 
the books of 
loses, the l)sahus, and the Prophets, and 
that Ire had done u the works of the Christ." Tn this 
tir
t period of their preaching a considerable nUluber, 
even of the priests, listened to their call; but a 111 uch 
greater nUlnber rejected it. [n Jerusa]enl itself the 
Sanhedril11 began the lone}" list of Christian persecu- 
tions, and those \\ ho had slain thA T..Aord conul1ande<1 
] lis disci pIes not to preach in llis nalne. \Ve cannot 
doubt that the ennlÏty of tho:se Jews \vho rejected a 
sufferiug' Christ was very Litter against their country- 
men who proclaimed IIiln. 
But as soon as the \.postles elubraceù the Gentiles 
in their teaching' this bitterness would greatly in- 
crease. They wer
 proclainling One who had suffered 
the death of the cros
 at the hands of His own people 
to bp the appointed IIead and Deliverer of that people. 
Furthennore, the Apostles opened all the benefits of 
IIis IIeaùshi p to the very nations in the midst of 
,vhich the Je\\s lived with the proudest 8ense of their 
own superior claim to the favour of God. 'Ve see, 
by the exaulple of St. Paul and St. Ba.rnabas, how 
the t\..postles addressed thenlselves in each city to 
their brethren in the synagogue, and through the In 
to the Gentile proselytes, male and female, who 
frequented it. They received into the communion 
of the Church such as accepted their message, and 
these not only when they were Jews, but the Gen- 
tiles also. Again, by the decision of the Council at 
Jerusalem, the Gentiles so entering were not bound 
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to accept the ceremonial la,v of )loses nor the rite 
of circumcision. If it was a grievous offence to 
Jewish prid
 that a crucified man should be pro- 
pounded as the son of David and King of Israel, how 
intense was the anger excited by the fact that the 
children of the hated and despised nations \vere 
allowed to enter into possession of the divine inherit- 
ance of Israel's race without receiving circumcision, 
the pledge of the Jewish covenant, the mark of the 
children of Abraham! 
Such was the double cause of indignation which 
led the .J ews continually to plot against the life 
of St. Paul, to cut off St. James by the sword of 
Agrippa, to attempt at the same time the life of 
St. Peter, and during the whole period of apostolic 
preaching to set the Roman magistrates against the 
Christians. 
vVe must add another cause of Jewish enmity, 
which, coming upon the t\VO great causes already 
indicated, nlust have still more inflamed it. 
For a considerable time, perhaps down to the 
persecution of Nero in the year 64, 1 the Christian 
faith appeared to the Romans to be what Gallio, the 
proconsul of Achaia, and the brother, be it observed, 
of Seneca, called it, cc a question of a word and names 
and of your law," that is, the Jewish. Practically, 
then, in this first time, to llse the well-known ex- 
pression of rrertl111ian, the aposto1ie preaching "was 
sheltered under the profession of a nlost famous, at 
least a licensecl religion." 
 By the laws existing at 
Rome before the cODling of our Lord, the setting up 


1 BatH' obsprye!-\, p. ,-1-32: '
Erst di(' Regieruug- Xero's führte anf 
ihrer würdigen 'Veise die Christen ill die Ge
('hiehte ein." 

 Tertullian, Apol. 21. 
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of religions not authori
ed by the 
enate ,vas strictly 
forbidden. Nevertheless, the profession of their own 
religion was every" her alIo,' ed to the J ew
 as 
subjects of the ellJpire. Th
y \vere not called upon 
to renounce their nnc

tral belief, and their foIyna- 
gogue,; wpre lunch frequented, as we know frolll 
1 forace, even in his time. Thus the first teachers 
of thp Christian fait h beiug ,J ew
, and using the 
S) naO'ogue itself as n lueans of propagating their 
me

ilge, they were cO\Tered hy thA protection ex- 
tended to the Jewish religion. To the unbelieving 
Jews this protection, th us enjoyed by tho
t-' ,vhom 
they considered not only teachers of a fal
e 
Ie

iah, 
but surrenderers of t he special privileges and pron1Ïses 
of the Jewish race, 1)11l::-\t have been very gaIling. 
"\\ ere apostate
 to be 
aved bv' their Jewish character 
froln thp very punislllnent which thp T{olnan law itself 
irnposed. on religious innovators? \Vere they who 
overturned the ver, foundation of .J ewish distinction 
to preach their !'ect unùer cover of the ,} ewi
h natne r 
Accordingly they set thernseh.es to kinllle Rornan 
ennlity fI
'linst the Christian faith hy every IllCal1R in 
t heir power. In t.he whole period uetwepl1 the con- 
vprsion of ('1 orne JiuH and the <1e
truction of their own 
telllPle anlI city they wpre 
leerless cne())ie
. so thai 
ther fulfilh.J to thp 11trnu
t thp divinp pl"pdiction, 
"Therefore, behold I ..;end to you prophf't
 ana wise 
nlen and bcrihes: and some of them you will put 
to tleath and crucify, anJ HOUle you win scourgp in 
your Rynagogues. and persecute from city to city: 
that upon ron Jnay COH1P all thp just blood that hath 
been shed upon the earth, frolll the blood of ..Abel 
the just eveu unto the blood of 
achari3s. the son of 
TIarachias, WhOlU you killed bet,veen the teluple and 
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tbe altar. Amen. I say unto you all these things 
shall come upon this generation." 1 
Poppæa is said by Josephus to have been a Jewish 
proselyte, and to have used her influence with Nero 
in favour of the Jews. Tacitus 2 records her to have 
been surrounded by fortune-tellers, which would in- 
clude Jewish diviners of the future. The com bination 
of these statements has led to the conclusion by SOlne 
that Nero was moved by bel' to those acts which 
resulted, not only in the sacrifice of that" vast multi- 
tude" recorded by Tacitus as suffering in the persecu- 
tion raised against them for the burning of Rome 
imputed to them, but in reJnoving for ever from the 
Christian religion the protection of being "licit," as 
a part of an al10wed religion. If this be so, all the 
subsequent persecutions were contained as in germ in 
the decision of Nero. The special cruelties of the 
punishnlents inflicted by Nero n1ight cea
e upon 
his deposition, but the decision that the Christian 
f'1ith was not a part of the Jewish, and therefore 
not "licit," would renlain as a factor of imperial 
legislation,s as 
ppears, in fact, in the conduct of 
Trajan when Pliny appealed to him for guidance. 
For it should not be forgotten that Pliny had already 
treated the profession of Christianity as in itself a 
capital crime, inasmuch as he ordered those who were 
guilty of it to be executed before he applied to Trajan 
for directions as to how he should treat them in 
future, on account of the difficulty which arose from 


1 :l\Iatt. xxiii. 34-3 6 . 
2 Joseph., Antiq., viii. 8; Tacitus, Hist., i. 22. 
3 Baur remarks, p. 433: "Die neronische Verfo1gung war der 
erste Anfang alles desseD, was das Cbristentbum von dem römis- 
chen Staat, so lange er keine andere Ansicht von ihm batte, bei 
jeder Gelegenheit auf's Neue erwarten musste." 
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their numbér. This evidence is complete EO far as 
to show that it waR not Trajan's answer to Pliny 
which Inade the Christian religion illicit, hut that it 
Wa!1 already of itself a capital crinle. 
\\Then St. Peter and St. l>aul had crowned the 
l
onlan Church with their joint tllartyrdom under the 
authority of 
ero, that Jewish revolt baù already 
begun the issue of which \\ as the accomplishment of 
the divin
 prediction that their U house should be left 
to them desolate." But the 
troke of Nero's sword, 
wielded by his deputieR,1 was tbe final act of Jewish 
enmity to St. Paul. \Vhat his life had been at their 
hands we have vividly described in his o\vn words: 
"Of the Jews five tiu1es did I receive forty stripes 
save one. rrhrice was 1 beaten \vitb rods, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night and a 
day 1 ,vas in the depth of the sea:' 2 ...\nd as to St. 
Peter, they for whonl Herod Agrippa, geeing that the 
slaughter of 8t. James pleased the .J e,vs, proceeded 
to imprison P
ter, intending after the Pasch to bring 
hin1 forth to the people for public execution, would 
pursue him with their enmity all the rest of his life. 
And what happened to the chiefs, St. Peter and 
t. 
Paul, happened in their rneasure to the other first 
teachers of the new faith; they gained their crown 
of 111artyrdom through the perpetual enrnity of the 
unbelieving Jews stirring np the Ronlan power against 
the UI. 
The position of hitter enmity to the Christian 
religion taken up by thp unbeli
ving Jews was far 
from terminating with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
...\s the nation, with it
 illlperishabl
 vitality, survived 


1 p.apTl'p-!juas 17rl rwv 
Î'ol'p.lvwv.-St. Olem. 5. 
2 2 Cor. xi. 24. 
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that blow, and the further severe punishment dealt 
upon it after the insurrection headed, in the reign of 
Hadrian, by the false 1f essiah Barcochba, who inflicted 
upon the Christians in J udæa fearful torments, so 
through the whole period of persecution which the 
Church suffered from the ROlnan Empire, the J e\Vs 
fanned by every means in their power the heathen 
hatred of the Christian people. Tertullian, at the 
end of the second century, represents them as not 
possessing an inch of land which they could call their 
own, yet at the same tirne as propagating every vile 
report against Christians. He gives this specimen: 
"Report has introduced a new calumny respecting 
our God. Not so long ago a 1110st abandoned wretch 
in that city of yours (Rome), a man who had deserted 
indeed his own religion-a Jew, in fact, who had 
only lost his skin, flayed of course by wild beasts, 
against which he enters the lists for hire day after 
day with a sound body, and so in a condition to lose 
his skin-carried about in public a caricature of us 
with this label, An ass of a priest. This had ass's 
ears, and was dressed in a toga, with a book, having 
a hoof on one of his feet. And the crowd believed 
this infamous 
T ew. For what other set of men is 
the seed-plot of all the calumny against us? " 1 
Jewish hatred of the Christian faith stopped as 
little \vith Constantine's edict of toleration as it had 
with the destruction of the temple by Titus or the 
banishment of the people by Hadrian; but here we 
have only to consider it in the first period of the 
forty years. 
This is one aspect of that first conflict with J udaisnl, 
but there is likewise another, of which the issue was 


1 'rertullian, Ad lYationes, 14, translation In Clarke's edition. 
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t hA grad ual severance of the Christian Church from 
the synagogue. AR the first struggle came from the 
enmitV' of tho
e who rejected Jesus as the Christ, so 
the second canie from those ,vho received lIim, but 
at the same time clung to the Jewish law and its 
observancec;;;. 
The problem of the first twelve years' terrching 
,vas, whether the .Jewi
h nation would, as ß nation, 
receive the faith of lIinl WhOlll its rulers had crucified. 
An ardent longin
 for the salvation of their people 
as a whole In ust have lAin deep in the heart of those 
first Jewish convert
. It Lecatne plain at last that 
only a remnant would accept the faith, anù a great 
nun) bel' of Gentile converts were received throughout 
the empire, on conditions which exempted them from 
the practice of the law of :\lose8. After this, when 
St. Paul, at a late period of his ministry, went up 
to J erusalern, be was entreated, because there 'v ere 
nlany thon
ands arl10ng the Jews that had believed 
,vho were all zealots for the la,v,1 to perform in his 
own person publicly in the temple a vow according 
to the law, with which he complied. 
No doubt one of the greatest difficultieR experienced 
in these first forty years was the anlalganwtion of 
Jewish and Gentile converts in the one Christian 
Church; but I would draw attention only to the com- 
pleteness of tIle re8ult. Anlong the questions then 
settled 2 were the menning of tbe Old rrestament law 
in regard to the faith in Christ, the relation of our 
Lord to the Jewish prophets, His superiority to them, 
Tlis divine nature, and thus IIis relation to God tbe 
:Father. I pass over the consideration of all these to 
111ake one renlark. The ultimate result is the proof 


1 Acts xxi. 20. 


2 See Schwanf', Dog'mcngfschichte, i. 68. 
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of power, and by the time the Jewish temple and the 
pu blic worship carried on in it were destroyed by the 
Homan avenger of the God he did not know, the 
Christian Church ,vas seen to enlerge in its character 
of a religion for all mankind. The association of St. 
Paul with St. Peter in the patronage of the Roman 
Church is the most conclusive refutation of theories 
as to their enmity and rivalry. The one Christian 
community, ruled by one Episcopate, derived from the 
Person of Christ, and containing Jews and Gentiles in 
the one Body of Christ, is the best proof that the 
force of that divine unity prevailed over zeal for the 
law and national privileges on the one hand, as over 
all the errors and confusions of heathen life on the 
other. Jewish persecution had its completion in the 
ruin of the deicide city. Those thousands of believers, 
zealots for the law, were in a few short years merged 
in the ever-increasing n urn bel' of the Gentile converts. 
That great mother Church of Jerusalem, mindful of 
her Lord's prophecy dwelling in her thoughts, was 
warned by the Roman standards encorn passing the 
city to migrate to Pella, beyond the Jordan, and thus 
the centre of Jewish inflnence in the Church was dis- 
sipated beyond recall. The Christian Church took 
over the inheritance of tbe synagogue, displaced and 
destroyed, without being confined to its rites and 
ceremonies. The high priest, the priest, and the levite 
of the old covenant, touched \vith the life-giving flesh 
of Christ, passed into tbe nlÎnistry of the new; and 
while the lamb ceased to be offered for the daily sacri- 
fice in the tenlple, the Lamb of God on every Christian 
altar became the Sacrifice and the food of the one 
Christian people. 
Thus the providence of God, offering to His chosen 
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people their Saviour, had, when they rejected Him, 
worked a double re-.,ult of their unbelipf: one, thp 
destruction of their city and polity; the other, the 
coming forth in unity anrl independence of the true 
Israel, "the nation of Christ." 
In all this the l)ivine l
ingdoln accomplished its 
fir
t c:;tage, being founded br.J ewish teachers in spite 
of the ennlÏty of unbelieving J ndaism ,vithout, and 
blending thp ,r ew and the (}entile convert within by 
the force of its potent unity. 
The contest \vith ,J ndai
n1 in both its phases had 
but a restricted scope, if we COIupare it with that 
Inanifold contest. with error which tilled the whole 
history of the Church froIn the Day of l)eutecost to 
the convocation of the Nicene Council. It is not 
easy to reali
e the ('irculnstances under which that 
contest was \vaged. First, from the persecution begun 
under Nero in thp year 64, to the edicts of Constan- 
tine in 3 I I -3 I 3, the Christian Church lay under the 
ban of t he empire as an illicit rf'ligion. It is indeed 
true that the whole of this long period of t\VO hundre(l 
and fifty year
 is not a tin1e of active persecution. 
There a1"P intervals throughout, of considerable length, 
in which the Church carried on her silent course of 
conversion
 without the law being executed against 
her, \vith at least anything like a general intention to 
destroy her. 
tin, even in these intervals, 
he was in 
the condition of a society in opposition at all points to 
the powers of the \Vorlù, and, to say the least, discour- 
aged Ly the spirit of the tÏ1ne. Hhe could not unfolc1 
and publish her constitution. The thing of aU others 
\vhich she could least venture to disclose 'vas her 
polity, that episcopate with its centre in ROlne which 
,vas the bond of her strength as a regimen. In spite 
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of herself, Roman law forced her into the position, in 
lllany respects at least, of a secret society: secret, not 
because her doctrines in themselves required conceal- 
ment; secret, not because her polity was in itself an 
infringement of the empire's civil rights, but because 
both doctrine and polity involved a change in the 
religious, social, and civil relations of the world which 
the Roman Empire ,vas not prepared to conceàe. 
Her doctrines in thell1selves required no conceahnent, 
neither was her polity in itself an infringement of the 
empire's civil rights. Both doctrine and polity, how- 
ever, had it been divined, not Nero alone, or Domitian, 
" a portion of Nero in his cruelty," 1 but every Roman 
emperor, with Trajan at their head, would have perse- 
cuted unto death. Again, it is difficult to realise the 
condition of a religious society which could not carry 
out its worship under the protection which publicity 
confers. Yet as to this we have no authority to show 
t.hat there were public Christian churchefS before tbe 
reign of Alexander Severus, two hundred years after 
the Church began. Her eucharistic liturgy was a 
secret; her sacred books were kept out of the sight of 
the heathen. Even so the language and the treatment 
of subjects in these books, not to speak of the choice 
of those subjects, betoken that they belonged to a 
society which needed not only the harlnlessness of the 
dove but the wisdom of the serpent. It had need to 
keep its head under cover. To tß.ke one instance out 
of many. I do not know a nlore remarkable example 
of reticence than that passage in the Acts of the 
Apostles wherein it is said of Peter, that when de- 
livered by the angel from prison, he sent a message 
to .J aIlles and the brethren, and then ",vent out and 
1 Tert.ull., .Apol.. 5, 
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departed into another place." Here St. Luke, writing 
in a tin1e of aeti\Te persecution, rather more than 
twenty Yt'ars after the pvent, can.ful1y alJstninR froIll 
saying that the place to ,vhich St. l>eter went ,vas 
Ron1e, and that he went to found the Church there, 
for such foundation was the thing- above all others 
\vhich ROlnan law leoked upon with nlo
t snspicion, 
in its confusion of telnporal \vith spiritual rule. No" 
in order to realise the condition of the Church in this 
\vhole period, "'e hav
 to bear in )))ind that an her 
\vork of promulgation, her daily adrninistration of 
sacralllent
, her worship, her defence of the truth, wpre 
carried 011 under thi8 state of cOlllpres
ion. It was 
a perpetual outlawry in the letter of thp law, \vhich 
Inight be put into exercise at the \vill of a local 
)nagistrat
 or thp rising of a discontented populace, 
and which on tnan\,,' occasionR was actually enforced 
w 
 
by the supreme authority of the emperor. And it is 
not a little to be borne in mind what the political 
condition of the empire then \vas. The rig-Lts of the 
citÌí
en, as opposed to the government, were overborne 
by a tren1endous despoti
m, ,vhich only allo,,-ed light 
and air to its subjects so far as the science of govern- 
nlent had not reached the complete developnlent of 
modern tirnes. The Rotnan emperors were not en- 
abled to wield a secret police, because. such an instru- 
ment of servitude had not yet been invented, nor had 
they reached an univer
alillilitary conscription, becau
e 
the l'toman peace rendered such a sacrifice unnece"sary ; 
t.hey had only the snpreme power of life and death in 
their hands without restriction. Into the n1Ïdst of 
such a despotism the Christinn religion \vas cast. 
The seed silently deposited in each city in the episcopal 
germ gre\v with its individual life, which was 
Tet the 
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life of one tree; but how little was that secret unity 
of root apparent to the world, at least in the first half 
of this time! How truly, indeed, was the prophecy 
of tbe Lord fulfilled: "Behold I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolv
s ; "1 and how apposite the 
,yarning, "Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves!" 
But as the Episcopate 'vas a tree growing upon one 
root, so the faith on ,vbich it lived was one sap. Yet 
to what danger of isolation, especially in those first 
times, were small communities of Christians in so 
many several cities exposed. The Sees, it is true, were 
not crystallised units, but associated in provinces under 
Metropolitans. Yet their bishops did not possess the 
civil liberty of meeting when they chose. Upon the 
whole action of the Church there was a perpetual 
constraint from without. The two forces which held 
the Church together ,vere the Episcopate viewed as 
one body, and the directing, controlling, regulating 
authority of St. Peter's See at its centre. Yet not 
once in tbe well-nigh three hundred years could the 
Episcopate meet in universal councils. J\Ioreover, the 
action of the Roman Church, which of all others 
within the bosom of the Christian society the Roman 
State would regard with the most jealousy, could only 
be exercised with a due respect to that jpalousy. and 
in conjunction with that large nleasure of autonomy 
imposed by the condition of a cornp-ressed and often 
persecuted society, sprinkled over a vast number of 
prOVinces. 
One of the most effective means for maintaining 
unity and overcoming error ,vas the regular meeting 
of Councils. In Ante-Nicene times these took place 
1 :Matt, x, 16, 
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in various provinces of the Church, hut ùid llut extend 
to the whole CLurch. The first \Vestern General 
Council was held at 
\rles in 3 14, ana it needed the 
permi
sion of the Elnperor l
onstantine to take place. 
Hefore the peace of the Church its various provinces 
stand out in groups, unJer the presiding inlluence of 
the greater Sees. Thus, Alexandria unites all the 
churches of "Egypt and Libya, and the great 
ee of 
Antioch serves as a centre for the numerous Sees of 
th
 East. 

phesu
 collects the churches of Asia 
l\linor, anù Carthacre those of Africa. A certain local 
spirit and certain tendencies of thought would grow 
up. Perhaps a cert'\in school of teaching may be 
said to characterise each of these groups. Even the 
natural temperalnent 1 of the .A.frican, the Egyptian, 
the Asiatic, and the Oriental character, receiving the 
one seed of Christian doctrine, would show itself in 
their several developluellts. The correction of such 
local tendencies la, in the free and unfettered inter- 
01 
course and relation with Rt. IJeter's 
ee; but it ,vas 
this precisely \vhieh the above-noted circumstances of 
the times renùeretl diflicult. 
For all these reasons \ve lllay look upon the period 
stretching frolll the Day of Pentecost to the Nicene 
Council as one whole, in which the contest between 
the faith of the Chnrch and the various forms of 
enlergent or antagonistic error ,vas carried on under 
trials which tested to the utmost her inherent vigour. 
'Ve may approach the subject by reflecting that 
the first condition of Christians was one of simple 
faith. The Son of God had come upon earth, and 
being found in fashion as a nlan, had taught, \vorked 


1 See this learncdlJ broug-ht out hy Ha
pmann in his introduction 
to nic r;imi!l"ltr Ki r"h . 
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miracles, suffered, died, and risen again. He had 
thus delivered a divine truth to His Apostles for 
communication to the world. It was not the result 
of human inquiry, but tbe working of a new life 
derived from the Person of the Incarnate God. A 
new knowledge formed part of this life, and a new 
speculation was thus begun. But the complete thing 
was the life, that is, tbe Church as an institution, 
with her sacrifice, her sacraments, ber da.ily discip- 
line, her hierarchy; Jesus Christ dwelling in His 
people, perpetuating in that people the life which 
He had begun on earth. 
This life was received by an act of faith. It was 
based upon authority, continued by a tradition which 
carried in its bosom all the things just enumerated. 
Such a state is borne \vitness to in the letters of 
St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. J obn, and again in the 
letters of St. Ignatius and in tbe Epistle to Diog- 
netus. Its force lay in the strength, simplicity, and 
earnestness of the faith received as a divine revela- 
tion. It is vividly expressed by St. John in his 
opening words: "That \vhich was from the begin- 
ning, \vhich \ve have heard, which ,ve have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled of the Word of life; for the 
life was manifested; and we have seen and do bear 
witness, and declare unto you the life eternal which 
was with the Father, and hath appedred to us: that 
which we have seen and have heard \ve declare unto 
you, that you also may have fellowship with us, and 
our fellowship D1ay be with the Father, and with His 
Son Jesus Christ." 
The fulness of truth had thus appeared corporally 
in the Word become flesh, and by this appearance a 
VOL. IV.. 2 A 
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new epoch had begun to Dlan, l and henceforth there 
were only two attitudes of the hUlnan spirit pos:sible 
towards the truth thu
 revealed. On the one hand, 
it n1Ïght recognise thp revelation as trnt h given by 
God, and nlake it the standard and guiding priuciple 
of speculation. On the other hand, it Inight use its 
freedom to assume an independent standing-point over 
against thi
 revelation, which it nlight ::;u bject to its 
private reason. In the forIner ca"e revelation would 
bp primary an3 reason secondary; in the latter case 
the position would be reversed. Reason \vould take 
what it liked and rpject what it disliked in revela- 
tion. In tlIp former, reason, using the natural powers 
of the human mind in subordination to revealed truth, 
and accepting the Christian mysteries as data, would 
proceed by profound Ineditation upon them, would 
connect doctrine \vith doctrine, and come to the per- 
ception of the harrnony contnined in the btructure of 
the revelation made in Christ; to a system, in short, 
of speculative theology. [n the latter, following its 
particular bias, according to the spirit of the time 
ill each period, it would attelnpt to subject revela- 
tion to itself, to alter some parts, to discard others, 
to iInprove or reject according to its own inward 
attraction. 
The one is the principle of orthodoxy, the other the 
procedure of heresy. 
As a matter of fact, ,ve find from the institution of 
thp Christian Church-that is, th
 entrance of Christ's 
Person into the world-a spi6tual war begin ". hich 
runs through all the ages, and of which the time from 
the Day of Pentecost to the convocation of the 
icene 
Council is only the first period. But in that period 
1 See Stöckl, Lchrbuch der Geschicht
 dtr Philosoph it., p, 244. 
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the combatants are already well defined, the two 
standing-points definitely taken up, and the battle 
waged even UpOll the lllost important of all truth, the 
existence and the character of God Himself. The 
Christian God is carried through three centuries, and 
impressed upon the belief of Dlen by the Christian 
Ch urch; the philosophic god is set up against Him 
by those who subjected faith to reason; and in the 
collision between the two the pantheon of false gods 
is dispersed and shattered, Dnd dissolved in the pure 
light of the Christian heaven. 
That first condition of the Christian Church, during 
which it lived on pure faith-I mean the simple his- 
torical transmission of its worship, its sacraments, its 
discipline, and its government, as they were instituted 
-lasted for several generations; it may be said quite 
to the end of the second century. During this whole 
time the attacks of human reason were incessant, and 
it ,vas to defend themselves against these attacks that 
those who stood entirely upon the ground of faith and 
tradition in the first instance gradually betook thenl- 
selves to the arms of reason, reflection, and learning 
superadded to the faith. 
But before passing to any intel1ectual defence of 
the faith, it is well to remark that the only adequate 
defence against error in doctrine consisted in the 
Church's own life diffused amongst its n1em bel's; that 
is, the ordinary teaching office, conI prehended in wor- 
ship, sacraments, discipline, and government, including 
therein the <1ispensing of the Scriptures, whether of 
the Old or :New Testaments. "\Vherever error ap- 
peared, this was the power which met it first, met it 
continuously, and ill the end lllet it successfully; and 
part of this teaching office was the unity of the 
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Episcopate anù the nuiforu1Ìty of its teachinU', while 
error was ever variou
 and changing. 
Now let us proceed to the assaults of iUllovators or 
one-sided thinkers upon this institution of thp Church 
aud her faith. No sooner "Wi the Church in action 
than the attack Legan. \Ve have a proof of this in 
the constant warning against false teachers which 
OCCUI'S in the Apostolic \vritings. It ,vould be hard 
to say whether 
t. Peter, 
t. Paul, or St. John is the 
stroDf!er in this warning. It shows us that great as 
the authority of the Apostles was, and built as the 
Church was upon their living word, transn1Ïtting thp 
charge of their Lord entrusted to theIn, there was full 
freedom aR to tlH
 mauner in which it would be re- 
ceived. IIyuleneus and Philetus afllicted 
t. Paul, 
.. and were delivered by him up to Satan, that they 
Illi
ht lea.rn not to blaspherne"; and their "speech 
spread like a cancer." St. Peter, using against error 
words as tstrong as any used by his snccessors in the 
Papal chair, denounced false teachers as "fountains 
,vithout water and clouds tossed with whirlwinds, to 
whom the mist of darknes
 is reserved." St. John 
even wrote his Gospel against Gnostic errors, and in 
his first chapter attested the Godhead of the Eternal 
,r ord, \vith His relation to the Pather and l-lis as- 
suruption of hUlnan flesh, in the face of their imagin- 
ary æons, and their placing the seat of evil in Blatter. 
This is only the first page of the never-ending contlict 
between truth and error; between" the 1I1en of good 
will" on the one hand, and "the children of maledic- 
tion" on the other, " who left the fight way and ,vent 
astra,." 1 
.: 
We possess very few written rernnants of thp time 
I 2 Peter ii. 14- 
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imm.ediately succeeding the Apostles. The writers 
are St. Clement of Rome, St. Barnabas, Hermas, St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, St. Polycarp, Papias, and the 
writer of the letter to Diognetus. 'Vith the exception 
of the Past01
, these are all in the form of letters, 
conveying strong feelings expressed in few words, 
short and touching exhortations, simple narratives of 
joys and sorrows. These first Christians were any- 
thing but literary; tbey were only conscious of pos- 
sessing a divine truth which had incomparable value 
above all earthly things. Nevertheless it deserves to 
be remarked, that short as these writings are, we have 
in them the first outlines of all future learned teach- 
ing. I In the letter to Diognetus we have a sketch of 
the course which Christian apology against heathens 
afterwards took; in the letters of St. Ignatius, the first 
features of the Church's defence against heretics; in 
the letter of Barnabas, an approach to speculative 
theology; in the Pastor, the first attempt at a 
Christian science of morals; in the letter of Pope 
St. Clement, the first development of the government 
which afterwards produced the Canon Law; and in the 
Acts of St. Ignatius' Blartyrdonl, the earliest historical 
production. In these, as it were, infantine JDOVements 
of His first discivles, the Divine Child was manifesting 
the future conquests which He would achieve in lead- 
ing His people through the \V hole range of the divine 
SCIence. 
In the second century the Church vastly increased 
in the number of her faithful and in her influence; 
at tbe same tinle she was exposed to much severer 
attacks from within and without. Through the whole 
century the false Gnosis afflicted her. The Greek and 
1 Möbler, Patrologie, p. 5 I. 
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the Oriental philosophy had fully detected the presencfI 
of 3. great enemy, and fought against her with all the 
arn1S of learning, thp brilliance of Eastern imagination, 
the fire of religions zpal. It is f-:aid that in the first 
fifteen hundred years no sect has pushed the Church 
n10rp hardly than Gnosticisn1, which through thp 
brilliant talent of its leaders in \.lexandria, Antioch, 
]
de
Ra, and other !!reat cities gained many adherents. 
The attacks from the hpat hen aHd the defacements 
which Christian doctrinp received through heretics 
fOfIned th us the strongest chal1engt
 10 Christians to 
defend themselves with the arms of learning and 
science on their own side. 
There were great difficulties in the way. The n18SS 
of Christians was still drawn from thp lo,ver ranks, 
and was accordingly unlettered. All, too, that ,vere 
of higher rank had no other than the heathen schools 
to frequent, and were thus in great danger themselves 
from the force of heathen culture. .A remarkable re- 
sult ensued: for, one after another, champions of the 
Christian cause arose from among- the heathen tbem- 
selves ,vho ,vera converted to tbe Christinn faith. 
.T ustin, 've are told, sought for truth about tbe being 
of God and the soul's inlInortality in the scbools of 
the Greek philosophy. He tried sl1cce
8ively the 
Stoic, the Peripatetic, the Pythagorean, and the Pla- 
tonic, and thought that he had found truth in the 
last; when, in the midst of these dreau1s, walking out 
one day in a lonely place h
T tbe sea-shore, he met 
with an old man with whom he entered. into conver::5a- 
tion. 'fhis nlan, pointing out the futilit) of his pa"t 
search, directed him to the Christ.ian teaching. Justin 
says that he felt a fire in his heart kindled by the old 
rnRn'
 words; he followed his advicp. and fonnd here 
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what he had in vain sought elsewhere-the only true 
philosophy. He became a Christian in middle age, 
dedicated his life to propagate the faith which he had' 
em braced, and died a martyr for it. 
His pupil, Tatian, seems to repeat this history. An 
Assyrian by birth, he was instructed in all branches 
of Grecian literature, and had tried every shade of the 
old heathen wisdom. But tbe corruption of the 
heathen world inspired him with abhorrence; he wae 
converted by Justin, and found in the Christian 
doctrine the ideal which he sought. Yet afterwards 
certain rigorous views led him into error, and he 
became the head of a Gnostic sect. 
Athenagoras of Athens supplies us with another like 
conversion. He was an adept in the Greek, especially 
the Platonic philosophy, and was devoted to heathen- 
dom. With the intention of writing against Christians 
he studied the Holy Scriptures, and in doing so was 
converted. He has left us two brilliant writings, 
one an apology in defence of Christians, addressed to 
the Emperor l\Iarcus Aurelius, and another setting 
forth the doctrine of the resurrection with admirable 
skill. 
Theophilus of Antioch continues the list of converts. 
The study of the Holy Scriptures led him to become 
a Christian, and he afterwards rose to the great See 
of Antioch, and has left learned writings in defence 
of the faitb. 
l\Iore brilliant than all these, the first as well as the 
greatest Latin writer in the West of the whole ante- 
Nicene period, Tertullian, born of heathen parents, 
studied philosophy and literature, was converted about 
the age of thirty, became a priest, and dedicated him- 
self by word and writing to the defence of the faith. 
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I
very subsequent age has admired the force of his 
reason. It amounted to genius, yet a rigoristic spirit 
led him to fall off to a sect. 
Pantænus, who became head of the catechetical 
school at ...\lexandria about I 80, had been a Stoic. 
His conver",ion repeats that of Justin. A man of the 
highest reno\vn for his Grecian learning, hp becanl
 
eq ually distinguished as a Christian. lIe devoted 
himself to preaching. II e was also noted as the first 
who not only cOInlllented by ,vord of mouth on the 
Sacred 
criptures, but wrote his commentaries against 
Gnostic comlnentators of th
 day. }'or it is relnark- 
able that, in their zeal to get the Scriptures on their 
side, the Gnostics had preceded the Christians in the 
explanation of Scripture, which they treated with the 
utlnost latitude of private judgment. 
Still Ulore distinguished was Clenlens, the pupil as 
well as the successor of Pantænus. Born about the 
lniddle of the second century at Alexandria or Athens, 
and endowed with great ability, he searched all the 
systems of Greek philosophy. He was full of learn- 
ing when grace made him 8, Christian, anù from that 
time he devoted all his=powerF to deepen his knowledge 
of the Christian faith, and to convey that knowledge 
to others, by drawing out a true Gnosis against the 
false, a main seat of which wa
 at Alexandria, over 
tbe school of \vhich he presided. 
I have taken the seven great con v
rts, ,Justin, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Tertullian, Pantænus, 
Clemens, ,vho all became apologists oî the Church after 
their conversion, as specilnens of the power which 
she exercised in the second century of ùrawing the 
higher spirits among the heathen into her fold. That 
power did not din1Înish but increase in the third 
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century. It exerted itself with great effect through 
the establishu1ent in the course of the second century 
of a system of learned instruction in the great cate- 
chetical schools. The chief of these was at Alex- 
andria, 'v here the munificence of the Ptolemies had 
planted and richly endowed a seat of Greek learning, 
science, and philosophy, which had been enlarged 
by Tiberius, so that youth thronged to it from all 
parts of the Roman Empire. Now the Christian 
Church, ,vhich probably from its beginning had there 
the usual school for instruction of catechumens, by 
degrees enlarged the instruction given in that school, 
and introduced learned lectures upon the Christian 
faith. Before long a complete learned education, 
all that we mean by an university, was set up. The 
object was not only to instruct Christian youths, but 
likewise to attract cultured heathen, especially the 
young, to prepare them gradually, and gain them 
to the Christian faith. Explanation of the Sacred 

criptures formed the chief point, but likewise 
grammar, rhetoric, geometry, and philosophy ,vere 
studied. The exact point of time \vhen all this took 
effect cannot be assigned; it is probable that it took 
time to perfect the systenl. Athenagoras is the first 
named president, who was follo,ved fron) the year 
170 to 3 I 2 by Pantænus, Clemens, Origen, Heraclas, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Theognostus, Serapion, Peter the 
l\Iartyr. Each of these had fellow-workers under him, 
who increased in number as time went on. .A crowd 
of learned men, bishops, saints, and martyrs, came out 
of this school. The envy and hatred of the heathens 
were so incited by it, that they often surrounded the 
house with soldiers, seized upon students, and led 
them away to execution. The renown of the 
chool 
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was so great ill the [niddle of the third century, that 
Anatolius, a pupil of it, was sought by the heathen 
themsplves to succeed ,A.ristoteles in the headship of 
the Alexandrian university. 
Another school of the likf' kind ,vas set up by 
Origen at Cæ"area in Palestine, and bCC
llne fa[nous. 
I
olne also posscsðed a learned bchool, founded by 
Justin, concerning which, however, we know very little.! 
Edes
a and Antioch possessed the like. It is apparent 
how irnportant such schools Blust have been for the 
fOrIuation of a ]earned cJergy. The more the Chris- 
tian Church increased, and spread to all ranks of 

ociety, the more Ileed there becarne for learning in 
its defenders. 
Great indeed was the renown won by these schools, 
and important the servicE's rendered by them to the 
Christian Church in the advance of learning, in build. 
ing" up that progress frOIn faith to knowledge-that 
growth of kno" ledge founded upon faith which marks 
the who]e ante-Nicene period. Nevertheless the de- 
velopment of the sacred science was connected not so 
much \vith a regular course of teaching in the schools as 
with the vehement struggle for life which the Church 
was then wRg-ing on the on
 hand against Judaism 
and heathendoIll, on the other hand against the great 
heresie
 which successively attacked all the main truths 
of religion .and the chief mysteries of Christianity.2 
Also, it must ever be remembered that the gift of infal- 
lible teaching, derived from the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, is lodged not in science, not even in theologi- 
cal science, but in the magisterium of the Church. s 


I See l\!öhler, Patrologú, p. 423. 
2 Heinrich, Dogmatíschc 'l'heologie, i. 7 I. 
3 Ibid., i. 7 0 . 
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The Illost accomplished defence during all this 
period of the Church against the attacks of heathen- 
ism is, by common consent, allotted to the work 
of Origen in reply to Celsus. There is also a like 
consent that the same author's work upon Prin- 
ciples is the first attempt at systematic theology; but 
with all its ability, learning, and acuteness, it is not 
free from great errors. The one is a pure success, the 
other shows that the contact with Platonic philosophy 
had led the author in certain points astray. Again, 
all his genius and all his zeal did not save Tertullian 
fronl falling into Montanism, nor from discharging 
upon the chief ruler of the Church the sarcasm which 
he had so often employed against its enemies. In 
inquiring closely into the belief of some of those 
whose conversion from heathenism I have above in- 
stanced, an illustrious writer says: "It must be con- 
sidered that the authors whom I have above quoted, 
whatever be the authority of some of them, cannot be 
said to speak ex cathed1YI, even if they had the right 
to do so, and do not speak as a Council may speak. 
When a certain number of men meet together, one 
of them corrects another, and what is personal and 
peculiar in each, what is local or belongs to schools, 
is eliminated." 1 
It seems to be fully admitted that theology W3,S 
not treated as an organic body of doctrine up to the 
Nicene Council, and even much heyond it. Yet in 
this period the Ch urch maintained her faith against 
three great foe
, the Jews, the 11lany-sided influence 
of the Gentile world arrayed with all its powers 
against her, and the manifold attacks of false doctrines 
rising from within in the shape of heresies, or in 


J 
ewmanJ Onuses of Success of Å rianism, pp. 215, 216. 
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the shape of antichristian t:iystelns which 
imulated 
Christianity. IIow then was her work accomplished? 
I proceed to giv
 as definite an answer as I can 
to this question. 
I have traced above the translnission of spiritual 
power fronl the Person of Christ to tbe College of 
Apostles presided over by St. Petf
r, and the planting 
of bishop
 throughout the 'vorld by th
 A post les as a 
further transn1Íssioll of that power. The episcopate 
so appointed formed instructed, taul!ht, and governed 
the Christian people, one and identical in itself: This 
people, with the hierarchy \V hich governed it, the 

acralnents which contained and uispensed its inward 
life, n10st of all the sacrifice wherein was the Lord Him- 
self, made a polit.y; anf1 thp Christian doctrilJ
 \Va
, 
so to say, to that polit
. what blood is to the body. 
From the beginning, then, the OffiCA of teaching wah 
lodged in those who governeù; they conversed, handed 
down from age to age all that which constituted 
the polity, of \vhich doctrine was the life-blood. 
Now, I will take a
 an exponent of this whole 
belief one who came forth into active life ju
t at the 
time of the Nicene Council, and whose Hallle has been 
ever since identified with the defence of that especial 
doctrine upon "hich the \vhole fabric of the Chris- 
tian faith rested, nanlely, the Godhead of Christ. St. 
....\.thanasius Inay weB stand as the representative of 
those principles in virtue of which the Church main- 
tained her faith when she could not Illeet freely in 
council. At that time her theology ,va
 contained 
in the form of 
itnple faith rather than drawn out 
as an organic structure. Her bishops ever) wher
 
had to meet the brunt of persecution, and the action 
of her central and prebiding Bishop was hampered by 
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the perpetual jealousy of a ho
tile governlnent. For 
all these reasons, the unity and impact of the whole 
body, as one people, were exposed to a severer strain 
than at any other period. 
I take this account of the mind of St. Athanasius 
from one who has studied his writings with peculiar 
care, not to say with the affection of a kindred 
spirit :- 
"This renowned Father is in ecclesiastical history 
the special doctor of the sacred truth which Arius 
denied, bringing it out into shape and system so fully 
and lun1Ïnously, that he may be said to have ex- 
hausted his su bject, as far as it lies open to the 
hUlnan intellect. But, besides this, writing as a 
controversialist, not primarily as a priest and teacher, 
he accompanies his exposition of doctrine with mani- 
festations of cbaracter which are of great interest 
and value. 
" The fundamental idea with which he starts in the 
controversy is a deep sense of the authority of tradi- 
tion, which he considers t.o have a definitive jurisdic- 
tion even in the interpretation of Scripture, though at 
the same time he seems to consider that Scripture, 
thus interpreted, is a document of final appeal in 
inq uiry and in disputation. Hence, in his view of 
religion, is the magnitude of the evil which he is 
combating, and which exists prior to that extreme 
aggravation of it (about which no Catholic can doubt) 
involved in tbe characteristic tenet of Arianism itself. 
According to him, opposition to the witness of the 
Church, separation from its communion, private judg- 
ment overbearing the authorised catechetical teaching, 
the fact of a denomination, as men now speak,-this 
is a self-condemnation; and the heretical tenet, w hat- 
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eVel" it may happen to be, which is its formal life, 
is a spiritual poison dnd nothing else, the sowing 
of the evil one U pOll the gooù seed, in whatever age 
and place it is found; and he applies to all separatists 
the Apostle's \vord
, 'They went out f1'01l1 us, for 
they were not of us.' Accordingly, speaking of one 
lthetorius, an Eg-yptiau, who, as St. A.U
tiIl tells us, 
taught that 'all heresies were in the right path anll 
spoke truth,' he baVS that the iln piety of such doc- 
trine is frightful to Inentioll. 
"'fhis i::; the explanation of the fierceness of his 
In.uguage wl)en 
peaking of the Arians; they were 
simply, as Elyulas, , full of all guile and of all deceit, 
children of the l1evil, eneu1Ïes of all justice,' eEol-ulXOL 
-by court intluence, by violent persecution, by 
sophistry, beducing, unsettling', perverting the people 
of God. 
".A..thanasius consiùers 
criptur
 sufficient for the 
proof of such fundaillental doctrines as C'l.lJle into con- 
troversy during the Arian troubles; but while in con- 
sequence he e\'"er appeals to 
cripture (and, inJeed, has 
scarcely any other authoritative ciocu ment to quote), 
he ever spt'ak
 against interpreting it by a private rule 
instead of adhering to ecclesiastical tradition. Tra- 
dition is with him of supreme authority, including 
therein catechetical instruction, the teaching of thp 
sclLola, ecumenical belief, the lþPÓV11P.U of Catholics, 
the ecclesiastical scope, the analogy of faith, &c. 
"In interpreting Scripture, A..thanasius always as- 
sumes that the Catholic teaching is true. and the Scrip- 
ture must be eXplained by it. The great and essential 
difference between Catholics and non-Catholics \vas, 
that Catholics interpreted Scripture by tradition, and 
non-Catholics by their own private judgment. That 
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not only .....\.rians, but heretics generaUy, professed to 
be guided by Scripture, \ve kno\v fronl many witnesses. 
"What is strange to ears accustolned to Protestant 
modes of arguing, St. Athanasius does not sinlply 
expound Scripture, rather he vindicates it from the 
imputation of its teaching any but true doctrine. It 
is ever òpÐóç, he says, that is, orthodox; I nlean, 
he takes it for granted that a tradition exists as a 
standard, with which Scripture must, and with which 
it doubtless does agree, and of which it is written con- 
firmation and record. 
"The recognition of this rule of faith is the basis 
of St. Athanasius's method of arguing against Arian- 
ism. It is not his aim ordinarily to p1ro'Cc doctrine by 
Scripture, nor does he appeal to the private judgment 
of the individual Christian in order to determine what 
Scripture means; but he assumes that there is a tradi- 
tion substantive, independent, and authoritative, such 
as to supp1y for us the true sense of Scripture in doc- 
trinal matters-a tradition carried on from generation 
to generation by the practice of catechising, and by 
the other ministrations of Holy Church. He does not 
care to contend that DO other meaning of certain pas- 
sages of Scripture besides this traditional Catholic sense 
is possible or is plausible, whether true or not, but 
simply that any sense inconsistent with the Catholic 
is untrue-untrue because the traditional sense is 
apostolic and decisive. What he 'vas instructed in at 
school and in ch urch, the voice of the Christian people, 
the analogy of faith, the ecclesiastical cþPÓJJ1}}J.U, the 
writings of saints,-these are enough for him. He is 
in DO sense an inquirer, nor a mere disputant; he bas 
received and he transmits. Such is his position, 
though the expressions and turn of sentences which 
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indicate it are so delicate and indirect, and ßO scattered 
about his pages, that it is difficult to collect them and 
to analyse what they ilup}y. 
"The two phrase
 by which Athana
ius denotes 
private judgnlent on religious matters, and his esti- 
Iuate of it, are' their own views,' anù 'what the) pre- 
ferred '; as, for instance, 'laving down their private 
inlpiety hS some sort of rule, they wrest all the divine 
oracles into accordance with it,' and 'they make the 
language of Scripture their pretence, but instead of 
the true sense, sowing upon it the private poison of 
their heresy,' and '
e \vho speaketh of his o\vn 

peaketh a lie.' This is a common phrase with 
Athanasius, 'as he chose,' 'what they chose,' , when 
they chose,' 'whorn they chose'; tbe proceedings of 
the heretics being self-willed fronl first to last. 
,,' Revealed truth, to be what it profes)::)eb, IBust 
have an uninterrupted descent fronl the Apostles; 
its teachers must be unanimous, and persistent in 
their unanimity; and it nlust bear no human master's 
name as its designation. Un the other hand, first 
novelt), next discordance, vacillation, change, thirdly, 
sectarianism, are consequences and tokens of religious 
error. The::;e te::;ts stand to reason, for what ib over 
and above nature In ust come from divine revelation; 
and if 
o, it must descend from the very date when 
it was revealed, else it is but matter of opinion, and 
opinions vary, and have no warrant of perlnanence, 
but depend upon the relative ability and success of 
individual teachers, Olie with another, from \vhom they 
take their names. The Fathers abound in passages 
which illustrate these three tests. 
" From the first the Ch urch had the power, by its 
divinely appointed representatives, to declare the truth 
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upon 
uch lnatters in the revealed lllessage or gospel 
tidings as from time to tinle came into controversy; 
for unless- it had this power, how could it be 'the 
pillar and ground of the truth'; and these represen- 
tatives, of course, ,yere the rulers of the Christian 
people, who received as a legacy the depositum of 
doctrine from the Apostles, and by means of it, as 
need arose, exercised their office of teaching. Each 
bishop was in his own place the Doctor Ecclesiæ for 
his people: there was an appeal, of course, from his 
decision to higher courts, to the bishops of a province, 
of a nation, of a patriarchate, to the Roman Church, 
to the Holy See, as the case might be; and thus at 
length a final determination was arrived at, which in 
consequence was tbe formal teaching of the Church, 
and, as far as it was direct and categorical, was from 
the reason of the case the word of God. And being 
such, was certain, irreversible, obligatory on the in ward 
belief and reception of all subjects of the Church, or 
wbat is called de fide. 
" All this could not be otherwise if Christianity ,vas 
to teach divine truth in contrast to the vague opinions 
and unstable conjectures of human philosophers and 
nloralists, and if as a plain consequence it must have 
authoritative organs of teaching, and if true doctrines 
never can be false, but what is once true is ahvayg 
true. vVhat the Ch nrch proclaims as true never can 
be put aside or altered, and therefore such truths are 
called definitions, as being boundaries or landmarks." 
From all the above" it would appear that the two 
main sources of revelation are Scripture and Tradition, 
that these constitute one Rule of Faith, and that some- 
tin1es as a composite rule, sometimes as a double and 
co-ordinate, sometimes as an alternative, under the 
VOL. lY. 2 n 
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1nngistcrilf1n, of Cüurf'e, of the Church, and without an 
appeal to the private judgment of individuals." 1 
Now I conceive that the picturp thus drawn from 
the writings and the practice of Athanasius gives us, 
in fact, a palpable embodinlent of that spiritual power 
hy ,vhich the Church defended and carried on her 
faith from the Day of Pentecost to the Nicene Council. 
'rhus the principles and practice of Athana,-,ius were 
the principles and practice of the whole Church, and 
nothing short of the continuous action of the Holy 
Spirit could have created aud maintained a polity 
whose subjects werp instinct with such a loyalty of 
mind, heart, and action. It 'vas not a gift of learn- 
ing; it WRb not philosophic power of thought; it was 
not the scientific labour of theology, as in after medi- 
eval times, arranging in a luminous system the results 
of the Church's doctrine through ages of spiritual 
warfare and trials of every kind. It is true that in 
all this period, as well a
 in the succeeding four hun- 
dred years, the armour of theology was wrought out 
bit by bit through the blows of heresy, and not before 
St. John of Damascus did anyone work the separate 
pieces into a panoply. The great mind and nobler 
heart of Origen even failed in the attempt. But 
from the beginning the Church moved on, filled ,vith 
a divine consciousness that it 'vas the Body of Christ, 
carrying the truth in its bosom. Each bishop, each 
father, each writer, and in a far higher degree the 
Councils, were conscious of this; but most of all in 
the Apostolic See, the centre of the whole body, was 
such a conviction living and active, and exhibited in 
all the various functions of spiritual rule. 


1 
ewman, þ....ottS on St. .AthanflÛus, pp. 51, 261, 264, 452, 250, 
247. 15 0 ,82,3 12 . 
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It is not possible from existing docunlents to form 
a continuous and detailed history of the ante-Nicene 
Church. Thus, if any \vill not accept the Church at 
the Nicene Council as an evidence of what the Church 
was in preceding tinles as to its constitution, principles 
of action, and .faith, it is possible, through the mere 
absence of written proof, to make denials of those 
very things without which the Nicene Council could 
never have come together. The spirit of negation 
luxuriates in that absence of documents which more 
than anything else the state of persecution caused. 
On the other hand, to the eyes of faith the grain of 
mustard seed planted by our Lord on Calvary is be- 
come, at the end of three hundred years, a tree which 
covers the Roman worJd, and gives its fruits for the 
healing of the nations. 
'fhe writer just quoted says elsewhere, in treating 
the point how far an accurate presentation of the 
doctrine respecting the Holy Trinity is found in the 
apologists of those times, that "it is a great misfor- 
tune to us that we have not had preserved to us the 
dogmatic utterances of the ante-Nicene Popes." 1 But 
I would draw attention to a remarkable proof actually 
existing of the con1pleteness with which the hierarchic 
principle had worked itself out in the days of perse- 
cution. This testimony is the more valuable because 
it belongs to the very first year of the Church's free- 
dom, the year 3 14. In that year, at the instance of 
the Emperor Constantine, the Council of Arles was 
convoked as a representative Council of all the West. 
Up to this titne the Council of Antioch, which d
- 


1 Xewman, Causes of tlte Rise and Successes of A1'ianisrn, p. 252, a 
treatise which I have found a storehouse of information respectin<J' 
the Church of the first three centuries. 0 
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po
eù Paul of SalnOfo'ata, had been the nlost important 
and general. That of .A.rIes ,vas in a Hluch greater 
degree n council in which the bishops ,vho r--at repre... 
sented their respective provinces, as, for instance, from 
the remote Britain the bishops of Y ùrk ana London 
and another British See were present. 
rfhe Council of ArIes then addresses in thes
 terms 
Pope 
ylvester :_cc 'Ve who, by the desire of the most 
religious Emperor, have been assen} bled in the city of 
ArIes, bound together by the common bond of charity 
and the unity of the Church our :\Iother, salute you, 
most glorious Pope, with the befitting revprence. "\Ve 
haye endured here men grievous and pernicious to 
our la,v and tradition, men of unbridled mind. Both 
the present authority of our God and the tradition 
and rule of the truth have rejected theIn, for there 
wa
 in then1 no reasonable ground for pleading, no 
lilllit or proof for their accu"ati0ns. Therefore, by 
the judgment of God and our 
Iother the Church, 
,yho knows and approves her own, they have either 
been condemned or repudiated; and would, lllost be- 
loyed brother, that 
"ou could have been present at so 
great a spectaclp. "... e believe, indeed, that our sen- 
tence would then have been more severe, and had your 
judgnlent been united" ith onrs, our a
sen1 bly would 
have rejoiced with a greater joy. But you were not 
able to leave that place in which the Apostles daily 
sit, and their blood \vithout intermission testifies the 
glory of God:' Then sending to him the subjects of 
their decree05, they preface then} with the words, " It 
was our pleasure that knowledge of this should be 
communicated to all by you who hold tbe greater 
dioceses 'Yhat we have ùecreed b,
 common council 
. 
 
\ve 
if?'Dify to your charity, that an ma'\"'" know what 
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in future they are bound to observe. And, first, as 
to the observation of the Lord's Pasch, that it I1Jay be 
kept on one ùay and at one time through the whole 
,vorld, and that according to custom you direct letters 
to all to this effect." 
But the Emperor, neither a Christian nor a cate- 
chumen for Jnany long years to come, writes to the 
Fathers of the Council: "They (the Donatists) ask 
for my judgment, who am myself awaiting the judg- 
ment of Christ. For I say, as the truth is, the 
judgment of bishups ought to be considered as if the 
Lord Hinlself were present and judging. For these 
nlay have no other n1Ìnd and no other judgment but 
what they have been taught by the teaching of 
Christ. l vVhat, then, do those malignant men want, 
instruments, as I truly call them, of tbe devil? They 
desert heavenly in their search for earthly things. 
Oh, the rabid audacity of maniacs! They interpose 
an appeal, as is customary in secular matters." 
 
Th
 Council recognised the authority of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul ruling for ever in the See of Rome, 
as the Pope at the present day attests in solemn 
documents that same rule when he uses the words, 
" By the authority of the Blessed Apostles Peter and 
l>aul," adding to them, "and by our own"; and the 
Emperor clearly understands the di
tinction between 
secular and ecclesiastical judgments. In the former 
he knows himself to be the judge of u1timate appea1. 
In the latter he recognises the bishops as holding the 
nlagisterium of Christ Hitnself, and that their judg- 
rnents are lIi
, as if lIe were present among them. 
'VLat stronger attestation of the Church's freedoJn 
in her ecclesiastical and tlogJnatic j udglnents from the 
1 Jfagisterio. 2 :\Iansi, tom. iÏ. pp. 4 6 9-477. 
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State's control could br given than this spontaneous 
declaration by the head of the Roman Empire? And 
it is to he noted that he places the ground of that 
freedom and the force of its authority in the magis- 
teriuUl of Christ transtnitted to the rulers of tbe 
Church. 
How did the successor of Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
and Decius COBle to this kno,vledge? That is a 
subject which requires special consideration. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ACTUAL RELATION BET,"?EEN CHURCH AND STATE 
FROM THE DAY OF PENTECOST TO CONSTAN'fI:8E 


The Oh'llrch's Battle f01
 Independence ove1' against 
the R01nan .E'Y 1np i1'e 


IN the period before Christ, the two Powers, as well 
in every polity over the earth as in the vast con- 
glomerate called the Roman Empire, beginning to- 
gether, grew up in vast alliance. Such a thing as 
the Civil Power in any particular polity putting under 
ban and persecuting the religion of its people was 
unknown. In the Roman city, as originally con- 
stituted, the union with religion, as an everyday work 
of life, was especially intimate and strong. It sub- 
sisted no less when Rome ruled from Newcastle to 
Babylon; for under the supremacy of the Emperor 
as Pontifex 1\Iaximus all the various nations were 
allowed the free exercise of their ancestral rites. 
Such was the state of the relation between the two 
Powers at the Day of Pentecost; such it had been 
from the first creation of human society. A foreign 
conqueror might, it is true, persecute the gods and the 
priests of a nation which he conquered, as Cambyses, 
when, with the zeal of a Persian worshipper of the 
single Sun-god, he bur
t upon the gods of Egypt; 
but this state of things usually passed away, when 
39 1 
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conquest became settled into posses::;ion. In the 
l
oman Peace each country and city ,vas in stable 
po
session of its gods, its rites, its temples, and among 
the re
t the Jew Inight everywhere have his Ryna- 
gogue for his own people and worship God. 
Close and perll1anent as thp alliance between the 
two powers of civil governrnent and religious worship, 
founded in thp original constitution of hUluan things, 
had been up to the tiu1e of Christ, yet in the minds 
of the people the two functions of civil government 
and of worship haù ever Leen <.1istinct. It is true 
that in luatter of practice the ever-growing Bloral 
corruption of Gentilisll1 haa tenùed to subordinate 
worship to government, the priest to the ruler. Never- 
theless, though the l
rnperor "as Imperator to his 
arrny, the possessor of tribunitial and consular power 
in the State, and likewisp Pontifex )[aximus in 
religion, such a, cencentration of distinct powers in 
his single person did not eft'lce in the n}inds of the 
Inany peoples subjected to his sway t he di
tinction 
itself of tbe powers wielded by hin}. L\. vast number 
of various priesthoods subsisted in the different 
countries untouched and unmeddleù with by hinl. 
lIe \\ as, in fact, by virtue of his religious pontificate, 
annexed to his civil principate, the conservator of all 
these rites, religious customs, and priesthoods. The 
Ineddling ,vith them was a violation of his pontificate, 
.A.Dubis in [
gypt, ..Astarte in Syria, Cybele in Phrygia, 
Minerva at .Athens, no less than Jupiter on the capitol, 
found their defender and guardian on the Palatine 
:\Iount, while .4\ugnstns did not disdain to have a daily 
sacrifice offered for him in the temple at Jerusalenl, 
for the Jewish worship was part of the l
oman con- 
stitution. He \vas patron as well as suppliant. 
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Thus at the time the Holy Ghost came down upon 
the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost there was strict 
alliance in all the provinces of the world-empire 
beÞ"veen secular rule and religious worship; an alliance 
in which worship was, it is true, subordinate to secular 
rule, but fostered and guarded by it. The eye of a 
Trajan would, no doubt, discern a common element in 
all the religions of which he was the official guardian. 
It ,vas even for the security of the immortal gods at 
Rome that Anubis should bark in Egypt, though he 
would not be allowed with impunity to deceive the 
matrons of R01l1e,1 and that Astarte, under the public 
authority, should have trains of female priestesses in 
Syria. The fixed idea of the R0111an Emperors might 
be said to have been to keep these party - coloured 
provinces, with their ancestral gods and rites, in due 
and legitimate enjoyment of their own property, with- 
out encroaching on that of their neighbours. And 
)larcus Aurelius was not deterred by his philosophic 
pantheism from offering Inultitudes of white oxen for 
the success of the Roman arms, but he sanctioned the 
perpetration of the most fearful torture upon Christian 
confessors in the arena of Lyons, and inlputed their 
patience of deatb to a sort of Galilean obstinacy. 
"\Vhy did he, who sacrificed to Jupiter, while he was 
an outspoken Positivist, persecute belief in Christ? 
Let us endeavour to give a distinct and adequate 
answer to this question. 
The subsisting alliance between civil authority and 
religious worsbip, which existed in the Roman world, 
whatever the particular gods worshipped, and rites 
and customs practised in the various countries com- 
posing it might be, ,vas interrupted and snapped 
1 See Josephus, Jud. Antiq., 1. 18, c. 4. 
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asunder ùy the proclamation of the Gospel as an uni- 
versal religion. Liberty was accorded to the Jewish 
race everywhere on Ronlan soil to practise their own 
religion as a thing handed down to them from their 
ancestors. Of this the .A.postles availed themselves 
in the fir
t twelve years, when they appealed to the 
Jews at large, inviting thenl to accept Jesus as the 
Christ. So long as it was a fJ.uestion of Jewish la\v, 
the protection of an undoubtedly sanctioned religion, 
to use the phrase of Tertullian, veiled fronl censure 
the action of the ...\postle:::,. As soon a
, and in pro- 
portion as the kingdom of Christ came forth to the 
Gentiles as an universal religion, it became evident 
that the toleration, nay n10re, the support and guar- 
antee for all religions which 'v ere subsisting equally 
for the various peoples of the Rornan Elnpire, did not 
apply to the followers of the ne\v religion. Christ 
,vas declared by it to be the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the world, and Christians were recognised to be 
not a Jewish sect, but the adherents of a substantive 
religion \yith distinct belief, which was repudiated 
by the mass of Jews. It \vas a religion of universal 
inlport, founded on thp Person of a Redeeu)er, ,vho 
called upon all men to be Iris followers, ",.hether Jews 
or Gentiles. St. Paul, for instance, a
 a ringleader 
of the Galilean sect, \vas punishable and was punished 
by the J e\vish Sanhedrim, as infringing what they 
considered the orthodox .J e,,-ish belief, and this con- 
duct of the Jewish authority, everywhere pursued 
toward" the Christians, drew upon thenl the attention 
of the Itoman nlagistrates. The culmination of this 
cond uct and policy was seen as to its result in the 
persecution set on foot by Nero, under Jewish insti- 
gation, and the act of Nero seems to have had the 
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permanent effect of establishing the illicitness of the 
Christian faith, in the sight of Roman law. The 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, as the seat 
of Jewish worship, completely established the sever- 
ance of the Christian people from the Jews, and gave 
them religious independence with all its honour and 
all its perils. 
For what was their position towards that universal 
heathendom which surrounded them on all sides? 
Take the three great constituents of belief, of wor- 
ship, and of government, which we have been con- 
sidering in their several departments, in their relations 
with each other, and in their co-inherence. 
Heathendom, under the sway of Tiberius, lay 
stretched out over the vast regions of the empire in 
numberless varieties of costume which covered an 
identity of substance. The dark mysterious forms of 
Egyptian gods, the gods of Greece arrayed in h U 111 an 
shapes of consummate loveliness, the voluptuous rites 
of Syrian goddesses, the sober and hornely deities of 
ancient Rome vested somewhat awkwardly in tbe robes 
of their Grecian congeners, the local deities, mountain 
oreads and river naiads, which had their seat in every 
city and district of civilised or semi-barbarous p;-o- 
vinces, tIle representatives of oriental traditions, philo- 
sophies, and religions,-all these hed part in a worship 
offered by some or other subjects of Rome. And now 
went forth from city to city preachers who proclaimed 
to aU who would hear thenl that there was one God 
alone who had made out of nothing, by an act of the 
purest freewill, the heavens and the earth, and that 
He made also of one blood the human inhabitants of 
this earth. And they declared that this one God was 
not only the Creator of all matter and of all Rpirit, of 
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all nlen in all nations, but that in order to reJeeru 
thetn frolH a terrible slavery into which they had 
fallen, I [e had 
ent IIis own Son, to die the death of 
a rnalefactor npon the cros
. Thig was the legal 
punislllnent of the slave in the Roman law for capital 
critne
. N or was TIe only to die. TIy rising again 
in the same Loùy in \vhich ] [e haù died, lIe was 
to attest the truth of IIis Inission, and to 
ather all 
Dlen together, the freeman and the slave, the Roman 
conqueror and the most a
ject of his serfs, in one 
religious cOlnmunity. Thu
 the same one God who 
was Creator, ,vas proclaimed to be l{eùeempr. .And, 
further, th
 nalne of this God, COlllUlunicated in the 
very rite which adlnitted into tuembership with the 
religion, disclosed a third Divine Person, whose work 
,vas pre-eminently a work belonging to the one God 
alone, for it was to :::;allctify, by I{is pre
ence in their 
hearts, all its nlem bel's. 
Thus these preachers proclainled, as the basis of all 
they t"aught to their hearers, belief in a God who ,vas 
One 1 and who was Three; ,vho was single and alone, 
but outside the conception of number, and who W3,::) at 
once Creator, ltedeemer, and Sanctifier altogether. 
And they proclaimed this to peoples who had every 
conceivable variety of gods, Inale and female, to whonl 
various functions, down to the lowest employments 
in the service of Tnankind, were assigned, according 
to the caprice or the inherited traditions of their 
worshippers. 
What was the position of these preachers towards 
the various deities and their worshippers who occupied 
the TIolllan Enlpire? It is obvious that it ,vas one 
of an absolute uncompromising hostility. And it is 
1 See St. Basil, Ep. 141. 
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plain that, on the other side, all who dill n'
ll- C
\;' 
and illlpartially exarnine their doctrine, would con 

J'" 
them to be " godless," and treat thenl accordingly. 
This, the barest outline of the primary and funda- 
Il1ental belief as to the all-inlportant being of God, on 
\vhich all further development of teaching rested, is 
sufficient to exhibit the intense opposition between 
Christianity and that which it was attempting to dis- 
place in the matter of belief. 
But belief becomes concrete and actual in worship. 
What was the worship offered by the nations of the 
Roman Enlpire to their various gods? From end 
to end this vast region was covered \vith mff'gnificent 
ten1ples, rich with the offerings of successive genera- 
tions, wherein day by day and often many times a 
day sacrifices of living animals were offered by priests 
appointed to that end. I only refer here to this rite 
of sacrifice, because I have dwelt sufficiently upon it 
in a former place. The varieties of the worship ac- 
companying it were great, but the substance of the 
rite iden
ical; the number and names and offices of 
the deities to whom it was offered were bewildering. 1 
The customs and traditions which encircled these 
various temples and the rites offered in them struck 
their roots into the family, the social, and the poli- 
tical life of the various peoples among whom they 
stood. 
\Vhat, as over against this "palpable array of 
sense," was the Christian worship which the ne"- 
teac
ers brought with them? 


1 For instances, see the almost incredible account in Dc Civitate 
Dei, vi. 9; and, again, Clement of Alexandria, Cohorlatio, p. 81 
(Potter's ed.); what I have 
aid is in e
act accordance with 
Athanasins, De Inr. rC1'bi. sec. 46. 
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It was withdrawn into the innermost recess of the 
Christian society itself. For Inany generations they 
had not public churches, but were reduced to Ineet in 
secret. And those who shared the Christian member- 
ship, receivod, in asseu1b1ies held in the silencp of th
 
early luorning, under cover of S0111e private house, a 
victÍTn \vhich they adored a
 the very Body and Blood 
of the God who for their 
akes had become incarnate, 
for their sakes also had suffered l-lis Body to be 
broken, and His Blooù poured out. Instead of the 
sacrifices of slain anitnals, whose blood ,vas sprinkled 
upon the worshippers, the Christian received the I m- 
lnaculate T...; a rrl h of God, offered upon a lnystical altar, 
in cOlnmenloratioll of that one Sacrifice by virtue of 
which he \\ras 8 Christian. 
If tbe contrast in belief between the ODe Christian 
God and the many gods of heathendom was great, the 
contrast between heathen sacrifices and the one Chris- 
tian Sacrifice ,vas at least as great and far 1110re 
,vonderfu1. "Thile natural reason fights in every 
hUlnan breast for the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
no reason nor thought of man could ever have 
imagined a Sacrifice at once 80 tremendous and so 
gracious as that which the Christian worshipped, 
wherein the VictÍIn which received his honlagA con- 
tained and imparted his life. 
But if the doctrine of th
 Divine Unity destro\ed 
the heathen gods, and so rendered its adherents liable 
to be called "godle
s" by their worshippers, no les
 
diù the doctrine of the Christian Sacrifice, which 
abolished at a stroke the whole worship of heathen- 
donl, create the keenest antagonist)). They who were 
without gods were said to be without altars; they 
\vho never presented themselves at the heathen sacri- 
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fices \vere accounted as outcasts and sacrilegious men 
who renounced all piety. 
Yet complete and thorough as t,he antagonism 
drawn forth in these two great points of belief and 
worship, perhaps the third constituent element of 
the Christian society, its government, was even 
more calculated to åwaken the jealousy and ex- 
cite the resentment, if not of the various peoples 
which composed the empire, at least of the Roman 
rulers. 
The priests who ministered in the multitudinous 
temples to the various deities of the Roman world, 
were as various as the objects of their worship. No 
common hierarchy held together the priests of Egyp- 
tian, ....t\.siatic, Hellenic, Roman gods, and all the inter- 
mediate gradations. But far more than this, there 
was an absence of hierarchy in the particular or 
national gods of each several country; the priest of 
Jupiter had nothing to do with the priest of Apollo, 
the priest of Juno, and the rest. The conception of 
many gods had introduced unnumbered \veaknesses, 
anomalies, and incongruities into the arrangements of 
their ministers. When that which was worshipped 
was divided, the ministers of the several parts became 
rivals, \vith this grand result, as it affected the civil 
power, that it stood in one great mass of solid unity 
over against different religions, varying in their 
objects, crossing each other, contradicting each other. 
Thus it was that the original independence of divine 
worship had been lost. No one of these various 
priesthoods could maintain any real opposition to the 
civil ruler; no one of then) presented any body of 
concordant doctrine which man's mind could approve, 
or his heart accept. That which ought to be most 
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s"creù among men \vas Ly internal contradictions be- 
come ,veak and conten1ptible. 
How, on the other hand, stood the case of the 
Christian society as to government? 
.A.nd here as for a long time the Christian altar lay 
concealed from the sight of the heathen, and they 
knew not TIinl who was offered on it, so for a long 
time the Christian ruler w'as withdra \vn from recog- 
nition. They did not even 8urlllisR that which grew 
up gradually and silently' in the midst of them: the 
establishment, that is, of a ,/W1f' spiritual power, of on 
po\ver for all nations, of a spiritual governor in every 
city, a member of this one power. It may safely be 
said that \vhile Trajall did not apprehend the existence 
of any such power in his empire, Decius had come to 
the knowledge of it, and he liked it so little that it 
was said of him by an eye-witness that he would 
rather hear of a conlpetitor for his throne than of a 
Bishop being set at Itome in the See of I>eter. 
nut from the beginning the power was there, con- 
cealed in tbe humility of the mustard seed, while it 
rested upon the authority of IIim who had dropped 
the seed into the 1:50il. 
This power of spiritual governnlent was nell', in 
that it sprung from the Person of our 
ord I-limse}f, 
and until He communicated the charge contained in 
it, did not exist. It ,vas pointed out in type and 
prophecy to Adaln, to Noah, and to 1\10se8, but 
realised in Him at His Resurrection. Thus, these 
priesthoods which it canle to displace ,vere the ulti- 
n1ate form of corruption into which the original ,vor- 
ship instituted by God when man fell had sunk. So 
the l1edeerner, in thp work of IIis dispensation, sent 
forth this pastor
hip of spiritual rule afresh frorll IIinl- 
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self, gave it to Peter and His Apostles, and propa- 
gated it through them upon earth. 
For this reason, as con1Ïng fronl one who was Lord 
of all, it \vas one for all nations. Corresponding to 
the unity of the Triune God, and the unity of the 
Christian Sacrifice, it was one in its origin, its dura- 
tion, its effect. vVhat greater contrast could there 
possibly be than between the diversity and contra- 
diction of heathen priests ministering in numberless 
religions, and the unity of the Christian priesthood, a 
replication in every instance of Christ's person, between 
worships varying \vith every country in their bearers 
and their rites, and the unity of the Christian episco- 
pate, a replication of His charge to feed His sheep, 
resting on one Sacrifice as unique as its own rule. 
And, again, that which was one in origin, duration, 
and effect, stretched itself forth and dilated itself to 
embrace every city, placing at its head a spiritual 
ruler, who was distinct but not separate from his 
fellows; who preached one doctrine and ministered to 
one worship, as he also participated in one power. 
If we embrace in one vie\v the three constituents 
on which \ve have touched - belief, worship, and 
government - and contemplate the Christian peopìe 
which is its outcome, how total a contrast does it 
present in the Christian habit of EÎe to that of the 
heathen. The Christian worships a single God, who 
by the greatest of mysteries is at once one and three; 
who has a triple personality. He partakes of a wor- 
ship in which that God, offered first as a Victim for 
him, becomes his Food. He is governed by one who 
bears the person of that God, whose priesthood is the 
foundation of his rule, and whose teaching is bound 
up with b<:>th rule and worship. That which the 
VOL. IV. 2 C 
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heathen called nature was to the Christian th
 eVCT- 
living operation of a creath"'
 hand hiding under }-\hape
 
which met the sen
es an illimitable power, wisdom, 
and goodness. The majesty of the God whom he 
thus adored was presented to him in the holiest rite 
of his worship as the Victinl who redeelned him, and 
th
 Food which nourished his spiritual life. Greek 
and l
gyptian, Syrian and \frican, Roman and bar- 
barian. it wa
 difficult to 
av fron1 which he was most 
01 
renloved in all his thoughts of God and man, and the 
\vorld around. 
Dut to the whole body of people thus created it 
was the shifting of the basis on \vhich the heathen 

tate re
ted, beca.u

 it was the discovery of tbe one 
Lord from whom all rule descended, and in ,vhose 
nanle it \\ as administered. The Rornan ruled not in 
virtue of the principle that one God had nlade all 
nations of one blood, and partitioned the kingdoms of 
the earth among them, but by virtue of the fact that 
the children of the wolf-cub had been the strongest in 
fight and the fil'1nest in di
cipline, and had reduced 
a hundred peoples beneath their sway. rrhe Roman 
himself worshipped and protecteò in others thA ,vorship 
of ancestral, that is, national gods, and the God of the 
Chri
tians clainled not to bp national, and to dethrone 
them aU. The l
omaD, and the nations he held in 
subjection, believed in a nlultitude of traditionar:r 
doctrines respecting the earth and its inhabitant
, and 
the powers presiding over thern, some true and some 
false, mixed up in each ca
e with peculiar and national 
interests. All these the Christian swept away in the 
sublime belief, austere at once and tender, of a single 
Being who created, sustained, and ruled all, with the 
love of a Creator for all, while He kept watch over 
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every thought, word, and action of every rational 
creature; that is, who was ,Judge and Rewarder, as 
well as Creator. And, lastly, this new Christian 
people held as the very bond of its existence that 
being the Body of Christ, it was to em brace all 
nations, and be co-extensive with the earth, co-endur- 
ing with man's race. 
This was the people and the power which, having 
been more or less concealed during five generations 
from the watchful eyes of Roman statesmen, may be 
said to have come forth and shown itself by the mul- 
tiplication of its numbers and the tenacity of its 
purpose, and the fixity of its doctrines in the time 
of 1vfarcus Aurelius. This was the people whom five 
Inore generations of Romans, until the tin]e of Con- 
st.antine, either watched with ever-increasing anxiety, 
or tolerated in the mistaken hope of assimilating, or 
finally contended with for life or death in fearful 
persecu tions. 
The Emperor l\1:arcus Aurelius, when he sa\v this 
power in the persons of women and slaves and aged 
men, who sacrificed their lives for their belief, lost 
his philosophic indifference, and persecuted it as if 
he had been a Nero or a Donlitian. 
We have seen that the belief, the worship, and the 
spiritual government which carried both, had been 
frorn their first appearance in the reign of Tiberius 
independent of the itnperial rule, whose officer cruci- 
fied their Founder, under the title of the King of 
the Jews. But how ,vas this independence actually 
acquired and maintained? By \vhat talisman did the 
Christians compel the emperors to acknowledge that 
there were things of God to be rendered to God, as 
well as things of Cæsar to be rendered to Cæsar? 
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For when this fight hegan tlH
 Enlpflror claimed all 
things, the things of Cæs
r as etuperor, and the things 
of God as Pontifcx :\Tn.xirllus. 
l\Ielito, Bishop of ;:;ardis, addressing an apology for 
the Christian faith to 
[arcus ...\urelins, besought hirn 
to "protect a philosophy which was nurtured together 
and began together with .A.ngnstus." 1 In fact. it ,vas 
at the JTIOnlent ,,,hen .A.ugnstus closed the telnple 
of J a.nus, and proclaimed that there was peace in the 
ROlnan world, that onr Lord was born at RethlehelTI. 
Thirty-three years after, ]Ie w'as crucified by the 
goV"ernor of a province who represented tbe person of 
the Elnperor Tiberiug, and on tho f!round that He 
had infringed the rights of that eluperor by calling 
Ifirnself l{:ing of the J e\vs. Forthwith, when" Peter 
rose up in the Jnidst of tbe brethren" to propose the 
appointlnent of a twelfth apostle, that he might take 
the place of the traitor who had betrayed his :\Iaster 
to death, we are tolò the number of the persons to- 
gether was about a hundred and twenty'. This Dum bel', 
then, indicated those disciples of our Lord ,vho had 
been gained during 11 is rninistry, and were then at 
J erusalenl. 'Ve have another indication of nUJubers, 
\vhere it is said tbat our Lr")rd, before His ascension, 
\\ as seen bv "more than five hundred brethren at 
01 
once," 2 which ,vould indicate the larger number of 
His adherents in Galilee. 
These t,vo staten1ents give a notion as to the ex- 
tent to which the teaching of our Lord had been 
accepted when the event of His public execution took. 
place. This ,vas intended by those who brought it 
about to effect the destruction of His clainl to teach 


1 A fragment of this apoJog-y is preserved for 11S in El1
ebius' 
HÜtory, iv. 26. 
 I Cor. xv. 6. 
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the world, and it was calculateJ., according to all 
human judgnlent, to produce the effect intended. 
The empire of Augustus, and" the philosophy nur- 
tured and begun together with it," took their several 
courses, and at the end of three hundred years the 
greatest man who had sat upon the throne of A.ugustus 
in all that interval came to the conclusion that the 
Christian Church was becolne the power of the time. 
What makes the greatne88 of Constantine, we have 
been told, makes him one of those characters in the 
world's history who represent the spirit of their time, 
is, that he understood his tinle. He perceived the 
'weakness and powerlessness of the heathen world, the 
inward dissolution of the old beliefs. He saw that 
the Christian faith alone was the substantial power of 
the time, the Christian faith, as the Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, in the strong, flexible, and yet compact 
organisation of the Catholic ChL1rch, as seen in its 
one episcopate. Constantine knew Christianity only 
in this form; and the majestic unity into which the 
episcopate of the Ch urch had already grown was for 
him so imposing that he saw in the Christian Church 1 
th0 power through \vhich the Ronlan Empire, greatly 
needing a regeneration, could alone be made capable 
of it. That ,vas the real power which could give a 
new basis to the State when it was falling into self- 
dissolution. 
To indicate the greatness of the change in vol ved in 
the action of the Rornan emperor, we n1ay here use 
the words of St. Gregory the Great to the Anglo- 
Saxon }\::illg Ethelbert, when he wrote to binl at the 
end of the sixth century: "Illustrious son, guard 
c

refully the grace which thou hast received by a 
1 As Baur, Die d'1'ei f'1'sten Jah'1'hunde'1'te, p. 464, attests. 
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divine gift; hasten to extend the Christian faith 
among the peoples subject to thee, for He will render 
the nanle of your glory yet nlore glorious to your pos- 
terity, whose hononr )70U 8eek and preserve in the 
,vorld. For so Constantine, nlost pions eIll peror of 
old, calling back the ROlnan connnonwealth fronl the 
perverted \vorship of idols, subjectcd it \vith hilll
elf 
to Jesus Christ" our olllnipotent Lord God." I 
But "hat had passed in the interval, since tbe 
ofticer of rlïberiu
 crucifieù the llead, that the suc- 
cessor of Tiberius, Constantine, should recogni::5e the 
Body as the only power \vhich could hold together his 
tottering State? 
The J e\Vs spent their utmost malice in persecuting 
the Christian Jnes;:,enger
, first at Jerusalem, upon St. 
Stephen's death, and then throughout the empire, 
w'herever the authority of the Sanhedrim could reach 
theIne Then, Nero, the last eJuperor of the family of 
Augustus, llloved by Jewish instigation, turned upon 
Christians the accusation of burning ROIne, and slew 
what the Honlan historian calls a "huge multitude" 
of the11), with tornlents so atrocious that pity for theln 
began to arise even atnong those who h:lted tbeill. 
Secondly, at the Jistance of another generation, 
Domitiau, even while he held the consulate, slew his 
cousin, and an unknown number of other Christians, 
on the imputed charge of in1piety, that is, of deserting 
the heathen gods. 
Thirdly, twenty years later, in the tilne of 'frajan, 
,ve learn, by his correspondence ,\ ith Pliny, that the 
Jl1ere profession of the Christian faith was a capital 
crime; and the punisllluent of Ignatius, in the Itoman 
anlphitheatre, made his name famous to all future 
1 St. Greg., I Epist. xi. 66. 
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generations. We know not to how many in the 
reign of Trajan the profession of the Christian faith 
was the sacrifice of life. But the Bishop of Antioch, 
if the most illustrious, was far from the only victim. 
Fourthly, an abundance of martyrs in the reign of 
his successor, Hadrian, testifies the continuance and 
the exercise of this law proscribing the Christian pro- 
fession. The noble Ron1an matron who witnessed 
the execution of her seven children is an instance 
ho\v savage a man of letters and curious taste could 
be, when there was a question of Christian realities 
crossing his feelings as a heathen. 
Fifthly, the reign of l\Iarcus Aurelius, noblest of 
heathen rulers, is conspicuous for the n urn ber of its 
martyrs, in Asia :àIinor and in Gaul, as well as at 
Rome; for the increasing number of the Christians 
had now brought the religion into general notice. It 
is of this time that Irenæus, an eye- witness shortly 
hin1self to be one of those he commemorates, writes 
c; that the Church in every place, on account of that 
love \vhich she bears to God, sends forward a multitude 
of martyrs in every time to the Father; while all the 
rest (by which he means the various sects), not only 
are not able to show this thing among them, but do 
not even say that such a martyrdom is necessary. . . . 
For the reproach of those who suffer persecution for 
the sake of justice, and endure all penalties, and are 
done to death for their affection towards God and 
their confession of His Son, these the Church alone 
continuously maintains, often thereby weakened, and 
straightway increasing its members, and becoming 
entire again." 1 Of this time Eusebius writes, that 
by the attacks made in various cities through the 


1 Irenæus, iv. 33, 9. 
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enn1Ïty of the populace calling upon the magistrates 
to execute the laws, cc martyrs almost numberless were 
conspicuous through the whole world." 1 
Sixthly, after another generation, in the tillle of 
Septin1ius Severns, Eusebius t:;tates that there ,vere 
InartyrdoIDs in every part of the Church. 'rhis is 
the tÏ1ne of which 'fertulliall writes that Christians 
'vere now every\vhere, and from their nurubers would 
have been able to ,vage a civil ,var with their persc- 
cutors, had their religion permitted them. Of this 
also an eye-witlle
s, Clen1ent of Alexandria, says, " It 
was n good rernark of Zeno about the Indians, that he 
would rather see one Indian roasted than hear any 
nUlnber of argnn1ents about the endurance of pain. 
But we have every day ß rich strealU dispJayed before 
OUf eyes of martyrs roasted, irnpaled, and beheaded. 
All these the fea.r of the law has been a tutor to lead 
to Christ, and has ,vrought theln up to show their 
piety by shedding their blood. 'God hath stood in 
the congregation of gods, and being in the midst of 
them He judgeth god
.' \Vho are thebe? They who 
are superior to pleasure; they who conquer sufferings; 
thpy ,vho know each thing which they do; possessors 
of true kno\vledge, who have lnastered the world." 2 
'fhis was the tinle when Origen, a youth of seventeen, 
tried to share with his father, Leonides, the martyr's 
crown, while death, as the result of suflerings under- 
gone in confession, was reserved for hitH fifty years 
later in the persecution under Decius. 
lany writings 
of 'rertullian bear witness to the persecution of his 
o\vn titHe, ref,pectillg which he says: " Yon crucify 


1 Eusebius, llist., v. I. 
2 Clement, Strom., iÏ. 20, p. 49
, Toùr j'JlWU7LKOùr, 70ùr TOÛ ^óup.ou 
JJ.H
 oJ/as. 
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and impale Christians; you tear open their sides with 
hooks; we lay down our necks; \ve are driven before 
\vild beasts; ,ve are burnt in fires; we are banished 
into islands." 1 
Again, ,ve pass thirty years, in which, 'v hi Ie em- 
perors hold their hands, yet individual Christians 
suffer under the la\v which proscribes their religion in 
general. Then we come to a seventh persecu tion of 
great severity under the Emperor 
laximus, \vhich 
lasts for three years. After another interval of ten 
years we reach the great persecution of Decius, the 
eighth in number, \vhich aims with decision at the 
general destruction of the Christian clergy and people. 
The ten years which begin with the reign of Decius 
contain also two general persecutions under the Em- 
perors Gallus and Valerianus. It is in this period 
that three Popes, Fabian, Lucius, and Stephen, 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, and Laurence, Deacon 
at Rome, are crowned with martyrdom. The extant 
letters of Cyprian and Dionysius of Alexandria bear 
witness to the wide extent of suffering inflicted upon 
all classes. 
Upon this succeeds the longest period of rest 
which occurs during the three centuries, and is ter- 
minated by the persecution begun in the year 3 0 3 
by Diocletian, which is likewise the longest, and also 
the most universal, and the most severe of all. 
No human record preserves the names or assigns 
the numbers of all those who sacrificed their lives for 
the sake of their 
faster in these ten persecutions, 
and in the intervals of comparative peace which lay 
between them. In all the period it needed but the 
execution of the en1pire's existing la,vs to imperil 
1 Apologetic'Us, cap. 12. 
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a.ny Uhristiall life. A persecution lneant that the 
sovereign power called upon the several governors of 
provinces, and magistrates in cities, to execute the 
law. 
Thus the period from the Crucifixion in the year 
29, to the Erlict of Toleration in 3 13, a space of 284 
year
, Lears one character. It is that of opposition 
by the great. \vorld-elnpire to the free propagation of 
the religion of Christ. Every hunlan Illotive which 
can have force upon the mind of Dlan is set against 
this propagation. 
Ioreover, at constantly recurring 
times n1eu and "'onlen and children give up the 
joys of home, the security of civilised life, wealth, 
peace, social happiness, in order to Inaintain and pro- 
fess their belief in a crucified n1an as Son of God and 
Saviour of the world. To this end a great multitud
 
du ring ten generations sacrifice life itself, and that 
often not hy silnple death, but under torllJents the 
most severe and prolonged \vhich the ingenuity of 
savage enen1Îe
 can invent. 
)'Iartyrdolll was the ripe fruit of the Christian mind 
carried to its highest degree of excellence; the imita- 
tion of a crucified Lord in finished perfection. The 
martyr expressed in his own soul and bod)T the truth 
uttered concerning his Lord, that "though He was a 
Son, yet learnt He obedience through the things that 
He suffereò." The martyrs were the choice soldiers 
and champions of the great army of faith \vhich arose 
upon the earth between Augustus and Constantine. 
It ,vas by the sufferings of these three hundred years 
that the Church ,von, over against the persistent 
enmity of the Civil Power, tLe inestimable right of 
liberty in her faith, her worship, and her government. 
But ho\v did the army itself arise of which the 
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martyrs were the champions? When I attempt to 
collect in one vie\v the history of these first three 
centuries, what I find most wonderful is, not that they 
who believed in a crucified Head were ready as His 
mernbers to suffer in and for Him, but that men and 
women of the most various nations, characters, and 
ranks, came to accept a crucified Head. 1\Iartyrdon1 
is the outcome of a perfect faith-but the faith itself, 
whence ,vas it, and how can1e it? Hear the Apostle 
who laboured more abundantly than all others describe 
his own work: "Christ sent me to preach the Gospel, 
not in wisdom of speech, lest the cross of Christ should 
be made void. For the word of the cross to them 
indeed that perish is foolishness, but to them that are 
saved, that is, to us, it is the power of God. For it 
is written, I will destroy the wisdom of the ,vise; 
and the prudence of the prudent I will reject. Where 
is the ,vise? 'Vhere is the scribe? Where is the 
disputer of this world? Hath not God made foolish 
the 'wisdom of this \-vorld ? For seeing that in the 
wisdon1 of God the \-vorld by \-visdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of our preaching to 
save them that believe. For both the J e\vs require 
signs, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a 
sturn blingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them that are called, both J e\Vs and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. 
For the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men. For see 
your vocation, brethren, that there are not lllany wise 
according to the flesh, not many 1nighty, not many 
noble; but the foolish things of the world hath God 
chosen that He may confound the ,vise, and the weak 
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ihing
 of the \vorlù hath God chosen that lIe may 
confound the strong. ...\nd the Lase things of the 
\vorld anù the thing:i thai are conternptible hath 
God chosen, and things that ar
 not that lIe might 
bring to nought things that al't
: that no tiesh should 
glory in I[is sight. But of [lilH are you in Christ 
.J e:HI
, who of God is rnadA unto us \visdorn and 
justice, and sanctification and reùemption, that, as 
it i
 written, he that glorieth Inay glory in the Lord. 
Aud I, Lrethren, \vhen I came to you, came not in 
Ioftine:s
 of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you 
the testiolony of Christ. For I judged not myself 
to kno\v anything RIIlong you, but Jesus Christ and 
Ifill1 crllcitipd. A nd I was with von in weakne
s 
.. 
and in fear and in lunch trerllbling; and my speech 
and rny preaching ,,,,a,:-; not in the persuasive words 
of human wisdom, but in sho\ving of the spirit and 
of po\ver; that your faith might not 8tand on the 
wi
dolll of Inen, but on the power of God. Howbeit 
we speak \visdom among the perfect, yet not the 
\visdolll of this \vorIll, neither of tbe princes of this 
\vorld, that come to nought: but we 
peak the 
\ViSÙOlll of Coù in a Illystery, a wis(lon1 which is 
hidden, \vhich God ordained before the world, unto 
our glory: which none of the princes of this world 
kne\v, for if they had known it, they would never 
have crucified the Lord of Glory. But as it is 
written, That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of Juan what 
things God hath prepared for thern that love Hirn. 
Rut to us God hath revealed them by IIis Spirit." 1 
Thus St. l}aul wrote to some of his early converts 
about the year 50. The records which would have 


1 I Cor. i. 17-ii. 10. 
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described by a continuous and detailed history the 
labours of the Apostles and their successors in the 
two centuries and a half which followed these words, 
have almost entirely perished. Their result subsists 
in the conversion of the Ronlan world, and the re- 
cognition of the kingdom of Christ by the kingdom 
of Cresar. These words describe the process. We 
have no more to say than this, and no less. The 
Church has not to show in all this period great and 
renowned men among her mem bers; she has not to 
show men distinguished for their science; she has not 
to sho\v men \vho made themselves of mark in public 
life, who had wealth, or influential connections, or 
anything which makes power according to the natural 
constitution of the world. l Even her great writers 
were not yet come; of those whose writings have 
come down to us, Tertullian and Origen were her 
sole men of genius. Among those who sat in the 
chair of Peter, there had as yet arisen no one such 
as the great Leo, whose word was equal to the power 
which he swayed. Her schools of theology scarcely 
existed; no golden tongue alllong her preachers had 
yet spoken "with lips of flame"; no heathen rheto- 
rician, converted in the middle of life, had become 
the great doctor for future ages, a fountain Ht once 
of philosophy and theology. She knew and she 
preached nothing but Jesus Christ and Him cruci- 
fied. The effect was that no such contrast exists in 
aU history as that supplied by the weakness of that 
company, the number of whose names was about 
120, who Inet to elect a successor to the traitor 
apostle, and the grandeur of that body represented 
by the 3 I 8 Fathers at Nicæa, on whom the majesty 
1 See Schwane, Dogmengeschichte, Ì. 557. 
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of the ROlnan people ,vaited in the person of Con- 
stantine. For behind those Fathers was the Christian 
people, converts of e'Çrery race, from the haughtiest 
patrician of Cornelian blood to the humblest slave of 
-Egypt, who had heard and obeyed the call to believe 
on J e
ns Christ and lIim crucified. rrhere had been 
ten generations of youths and Inaidens who had offered 
to 1Iinl the very flower of hurnan beauty and super- 
hUlnan purity. There were Jllotbers who had surren- 
dered their children, husbands who had lost both wives 
and children, bishop
 luaimed, or one-eved, for the lov
 
of Christ, a host of missionaries who had been treated 
as "the offscourin
s of the world," all for the 
ake 
of that Crucified One, who \vas ever before their eyes, 
and in their hearts. rro Him tbey were joined by 
suffering "ith IIim, whilst the reward lIe prolnised 
thelo, in reconlpense for those sufferings, was nothing 
less than Hilllself. 
For no greater change can be conceived for Ulan 
to accept, than to pass fron1 the life which a Pomponia 
Gnr.cina or a Callista would lead in her ROlDan or 
her Grecian hOlue, into the life of a Lucina burying 
luartyred apostles, or the death of a Calli:-;ta, in a. 
Jungeon of the third century; between the pros- 
perous Cæcilius in the Illid
t of the wealth and luxury 
of Carthage, and the Cyprian who, after ten years 
of apostolic labour, uttered his Ðf'() !Jratia/; upon the 
Proprætor's söntence of death. Nor must we take 
only as samples those who were cou
picuous for their 
work as Christians, even though it were accolnpanied 
by sufferings. 'Ve n1ust take rather the staple of the 
common Christian life in its opposition to the dis- 
carded heathendoln-the life of charity, of poverty, 
of chastity pursued by those of hUD1 blest position, 
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over against the hatred, the avarice, the impurity out 
of which they came. The acceptance of such a law 
as the Christian law, founded upon such a belief as 
the Christian belief, is in anyone case the result of 
a power quite beyond man, whatever his learning, 
eloquence, or persuasiveness from any natural gift 
may be, to bring about in his fellow-men. 'Vhat, 
then, was that power shown in instances innumerable 
-shown when the acceptance of Christ crucified as 
the exemplar of life involved tbe risk of losing life, 
and all \vhich made life naturally s\veet or even toler- 
able, involved a living crucifixion? The state of 
virginity, confession of any kind, and finally martyr- 
dom, made the highest point of this life; but we 
must look upon the great mass of the Christian people 
as that which produced such fruits. The 
lartyrs, 
whatever their number, were no doubt relatively few 
in comparison with those who were not martyred. 
They were "the first-fruits of the threshing-floor 
""hich the world would offer to the Redeelner"; how 
numerous must have been the grains of wheat out 
of which they ,vere chosen? They were "the new 
leaven and the salt of humanity, which by the offer- 
ing of their bodies and the pouring out their blood 
would sanctify the \vhole n1ass"; 1 but how great 
was the spiritual po,ver which had descended into 
that mass? Surely Chrysostom had good reason when 
he selected the creation of the Christian people as 
that one miracle of Christ which no heathen gainsayer 
could deny. 
What. we find, then, as an ultÏInate fact in the 
historical conversion of the heathen world, is this 
internal action of the Holy Spirit in the preaching 
1 Panegyric of the Martyrs by the Deacon Constantine. 
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of t.he ....\.postles and their succe
sor
, by \vhich the 
Christian people \vas formed in spite of the \vorlrl 
around thern; in spite of sedl1ctiong fronl the pride 
of life, the desire of the eyes, the terrible empire of 
sensuous beauty; in spite of terrors \vhich involved 
every suffering as \vell as every privation of lawful 
enjoyments. 
All that vast development of doctrine, \vorship, and 
government, ,vhich \ve have been endeavouring to 
tracA out, has been from first to last originated, accoln- 
panied, and maintained by the action of the IIoly 
Spirit upon each individual heart. Here at last is 
the power \vhich ,ve c:eek in vain to detect as lodged 
in any natural gift possessed by thE' preacher. '1'he 
heart is that sanctuary of liberty \vhich no hun1an 
power can invade: thE' heart'
 free acceptancp of the 
belief oflered to it is the result \vhich no hUlnan 
po,ver can ,vine The Church's one Episcopatp has 
thrown the net of Christ over the \vhole elnpire, and 
into regions more or less barbarous beyond it. rrhp 
Church's one doctrine has grown out into palpable 
form, scattering the gods of heathendolll with the 
demons who lurked under their masks. and uplifting 
the strong personality of the divine Triad, in spite 
of pantheism, to universal adoration. The Church's 
one \vorship has COlne forth from the catacOln bs into 
the light of aay, and thA celebration over a n1artyr's 
body in an obscure vault to a celebration in lordly 
ten1ple, rich \vith marble and precious stones. The 
one adequate cau
e for all is the manifestation of 
spirit and of power, tbe cross set up in the heart of 
man before it was applied to living members of the 
hody: it is a process inexplicable save upon the 
supposition of divinp power. That world which by 
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wisdom kne\v not God, which philosophy had failed 
to convert, was converted in a great proportion of 
its subjects by the foolishness of God which was 
wiser than men, and the weakness of God which 
was stronger than men. A crucified God was the 
palmary test of this foolishness and weakness; the 
army of martyrs was its witness; the empire's recog- 
nition of the Church's freedom in doctrine, worship, 
and government, was the victory which it gained. 
Those who lived in the midst of this great move- 
ment fully recognised its wonderful character. Thus 
Clement of Alexandria, in his address to the Greeks, 
exclain1ed: "The power of God casting its beams 
upon the earth with incredible rapidity and most 
attractive kindness has filled everything with the seed 
of salvation. For the Lord could not have brought 
about so great a work in so small a time without a 
divine goodwill and affection; despicable in appearance, 
worshipped in deed; purifier, Saviour, propitious, the 
Divine Word, the most truly manifest God, equal to 
the Lord of the universe, for He was His Son, 'and 
th e vV ord was in God.' Nor was He disbelieved when 
first announced; nor when He took upon Him human 
form and fashioned Himself after the flesh, and acted 
the saving drama of the manhood, was He ignored. 
For He was a lawful combatant and a fellow-com- 
batant with His creature. vVhen swifter than the 
sun He dawned upon us at the Father's will, He 
was communicated most speedily to all men, and with 
the utmost ease caused God to shine upon us. He 
showed us whence He was Himself, and who He was, 
by what He taught and by what He did; bearer to 
us of the treaty and the reconciliation, our Saviour 
'V ord, a fountain of life and of peace, poured over the 
,OLe 1\. 2 D 
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,v hole face of the earth; through w horn the ,vorld has 
Lecolne a very sea of blessing
. " 1 
1\0 le
s ,vere eye-,vitne

e
 
truck ,vith the Ï1upo- 
tence of philo
ophy in comparison with the doctrine 
of th
 cro
:;. 'rhus the sallle Clement in another place 

aYH: "The heaven-taught Wi::;t10Ill is that alone which 
is ,vith us, froln which spring all the sources of wisdom; 
such, I Inean, as lead to th
 truth. For certaiIlly 
\vhen the Lord who ,vas to teach us came to men He 
had inuun1erable pointers of Hi
 way, to annOUllce, to 
prepare, to precede Hitll, froln the very foundation of 
the world. They pre-signified IIim by action and by 
word, they prophesied His cOluing, the where and the 
,vhen, and His signs. b'roIll afar off the la\v provides 
for IIiIu, and prophecy; then His precursor declares 
IIis presence; then the heralds teaching the power 
of His appearance signify it. [Hut philosopher
 2J 
pleased their own only, and not all these, for Socrates 
pleased Plato, and Plato Xenocrates, and .\.ristotle 
Theophrastus, aud Zeno Cleanthe
. rrhey persuaded 
those only who embraced their own sect. But the 
word of our Teacher dill not remain in Judea alone, 
as philosophy did in Greece. It was poured over the 
"'''hole ,vorld, persuading fronl nation to nation, vil1a.g
 
to village, city to city, 'v hole houses of Greeks at once 
and of barbarians, and each one of the hearers by 
himself, and bringing over to the truth not a few 
of the philosophers themselves. Now, as for the 
Greek philosophy, if anyone in authority offers it 
hindrance, forthwith it disappears; \vhereas our ùoc- 
trine, from its very first announcement, has been 
1 Clellif'nt of \lex.. Cohortrttio, sec. 10, p. 85. It might be fruitful 
to compare tbe view of tbe world t<l
en by tbe Christian Clement 
with that taken by the pe:-;simist Schopenhauer. 
2 The word
 inserted seem here to have fallen out of the text. 
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thwrarted by kings and tyrants, and magistrates and 
governors, with all their satellites and men innulner- 
able, who n1ake war upon us, and do their utmost to 
cut us off. For all which it flourishes the more. 
]Tor it does not die out like a human doctrine, nor 
fade away like a weak gift, since no gift of God is 
weak; but it continues unhindered, having the pro- 
phecy that it shall be persecuted to the end." I 
If such was the marvel of conversion, viewed in 
itself, it is well also to listen to another eye-witness of 
the consequences which this change of life brought 
\vith it. The heathen objected that Christians ought 
to be thankful for the sufferings which they wanted. 
Tertullian replied :- 
" vv'" ell, it is quite true that it is our desire to suffer, 
but it is in the way that the soldier longs for war. No 
one indeed suffers \villingly, since suffering necessarily 
implies fear and danger. Yet the man \vho objected 
to the conflict both fights \vith all his strength, and, 
when victorious, he rejoices in the battle, because he 
reaps fronl it glory and spoil. It is our battle to be 
summoned to your tribunals, that there, under fear of 
execution, we Ina.y battle for the truth. But the day 
is won when the object of the struggle is gain
d. 
This victory of ours gives us the glory of pleasing God, 
and the spoil of life eternal. But we are overCOlne- 
yes, when we have obtained our \vishes. Therefore we 
conquer in dying: ,ve go forth victorious at the very 
time we are subdued. Call us, if you like, Sarmenticii 
and Selnaxii, because, bound to a ha1f-axle stake, we 
are burnt in a circ1e heap of faggots. This is the 
attitude in \vhich we conquer; it is our victory-robe; 
it is for us a sort of triumphal car. Naturally enough, 
1 Clement of Alex., Stl.om. vi., at the end. 
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therefore, we do not please the vanq uisheù ; on account 
of this, inùecd, We are counted a dC::5perate, reckless 
race. But the very ùe
peration anù recklessness you 
object to in U
, ,-Hllong yourselvös lift high the standarù 
of virtue in the cause of glory and of fanle. :\Iuciu
, 
of his own will, left his right hand on the altar: what 
snLlilllity of }nind! EtnpedocIes gav
 hiR whole body 
at Catann to the fires of Etna: what Iuental resolution! 
.Á\ certain fonndre
s of Carthage gave herself R\\ ay 
in second lllarriage to the funeral pile: what a noble 
\vitness of her chastity! l
egulus, not wishing that 
his one life should count for the lives of Jl1anyenen1Ïes, 
enùured these crosses over all his frame: how brave 
a )nan, even in captivity a conqueror 
 .Á\naxarchus, 
,vhen he ,vas being beaten to death by a barley-pounder, 
cried out, C Heat on, beat on at the case of Auaxarchus; 
no stroke falls on .Anaxarchus himself.' 0 magna- 
nimity of the philosopher, ,vho even in such an end 
had jokes upon his lips! I omit all reference to those 
who with their own sword, or with any other milder 
forn1 of ùeath, have bargained for glory. Nay, see 
how ev'en torture-contests are crowned by you. The 
...\.thenian courtesan, having wearied out the execu- 
tioner, at la
t bit off her tongue, and spat it in the 
face of the raging tyrant, that she Inigbt at the same 
tin1e spit away her power of speech, nor be longer 
able to confess her fello\v-con, spirators if, even over- 
corne, that Inight be her inclination. Zeno, the eleatic, 
\vhen he was asked by Dionysius what good philosophy 
did, on answerin
 that it gave contelnpt of death, was, 
all unquailing, given over to the tyrant's Rcourge, and 
sealed his opinion even to the death. \Ve all know 
how the Spartan lash, applied \vith the uttnost cruelty, 
under the very eyes of friends encouraging, confers 
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on those who bear it honour proportionate to the blood 
which the young Inan shed. 0 glory legitinlate be- 
cause it is human, for whose sake it is reckoned neither 
reckless foolhardiness nor desperate obstinacy to de- 
spise death itself and all sorts of savage treatment, 
for ,vhose sake you may, for your native place, for the 
empire, for friendship, endure aU you are forbidden 
to do for God. And you cast statues in honour of 
persons such as these, anù you put inscriptions upon 
images, aud cut out epitaphs on tonl bs, that their 
names may never perish. In so far as you can by 
your monulnents, you yourselves afford a sort of re- 
surrection to the dead. Yet he who expects the true 
resurrection fronl God is insane if for God he suffers. 
But go zealously on, good presidents; you will stand 
higher with the people if you sacrifice the Christians 
at their wish. I{jIl us, torture ns, condenln us, grind 
us to dust; youi. injustice is the proof that we are 
innocent. Therefore it is of God's permitting (not 
of your mere will) that ,ve thus suffer. For but very 
lately, in condemning a Christian W'Ol1lan to infamy 
rather than to the lion, you made confession that a 
taint on our purity is considered among us something 
more terrible than any punishment and any death. 
Nor does your cruelty, however exquisite, avail you; 
it is rather a temptation to us. The oftener we are 
mown down by you, the more in num bel' we grow: 
the Llood of Christians is seed. l\Iany of your ,vriters 
exhort to the courageolls bearing of pain and death, 
as Cicero in the Tuscnlans, as Seneca in his Chance8, 
as Diogenes, Pyrrhll
, Callinicll
. l\nd yet their word
 
do not Hllù so 1113,UY ùisciples as Christians do, teachers 
not by words, but by their deeds. That very obstinacy 
you rail against is the preceptress; for who that con- 
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templates it is not èxcitetl to inquire what is at tlH
 
bottom of it ? 'Vho, after inquiry, doe
 not embrace 
our doctrine
 and when he has elnbraced then1, 
desires not to suffer that he may beconle partaker of 
the fuilless of God"s grace, that he Inay obtain from 
God complete forgiveness by giving in exchange his 
blood? For that secures the renlÌssion of all offences. 
On thi
 account it is that we J'eturn thanks on the 
very spot for ) our sentences. As the divine and 
hUlnall are ever opposed to each other, when we are 
condemneJ by you ,ve are acquitted by the IIighest." 1 
Origen, in replying to the attacks of a very subtle 
and able Platonic philosopher uf the second century, 
appeals again and again to the divine power shown 
forth in the conversion of so lnany, and among thelll 
of those ,vho had previously been the slaves of sin. 
lleathen philosophy could boast of two converts, 
Phædo and PolelIlo. On this he s;ys, "'" e assert 
that the whole habitable world contains evidence of 
the works of Jesus, in the existence of those churches 
of God which were founded through llilll by those 
who were converted fronl the practice of innulnerable 
:::;ins. .L\.nd the BalHe of Jesus can still remove dis- 
tractions froln the Ininds of 1l1en, and expel demons, 
and also take a,vay ùiseases, and produce a n1arvellous 
Ineekness of spirit and complete change of character, 
and a humanity, and goodness, and gentleness in those 
,vho do not feign to be Christians for t.he sake of 
su usi,;tence or the supply of any mortal wants, but 
who have honestly acceptetl the Joctrine concerning 
Uod and Christ and the judglnent to come." 
Ue]su::" unable to resist the- Iniracles which Jesus is 
recorded to have perforlned, had on several occasions 
1 Tertullian, Apology, 50; Edinburgh translation. 
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spoken. of them slanderously as works of sorcery, to 
which Origen had severally replied. But he also 
pointed out how far greater a divine power is mani- 
fested in healing the maladies of the soul than in 
raising the daughter of J airus, or the son of the 
widow of Nain, or Lazarus four days dead. Indeed, 
these miracles were the symbols of the greater things 
which our Lord promised to do by His Apostles. " I 
would say that, agreeably to the promise of Jesus, 
His disciples performed even greater works than these 
miracles of Jesus, which \vere perceptible only to the 
senses. For the eyes of those \vho are blind in soul 
are ever opened, and the ears of those who were deaf 
to virtuous words listen readily to the doctrine of God 
and of the blessed life with Him. ::\IallY too who 
were lame in the feet of the' inner nlan,' as Scripture 
calls it, having now been healed by the word, do not 
siInply leap, but leap as the hart, which is an animal 
hostile to serpents, and stronger than all the poison 
of vipers. Ana these lame ,vho have been healed 
received from Jesus power to trample with those feet 
in which they were formerly lame upon the serpents 
and scorpions of wickedness, and generally upon all 
the power of tbe enenlY; and though they trpad up8n 
it, they sustain no injury, for they also have become 
stronger than the poison of all evil and of demons." 
On this point he dwells further. The Jew intro- 
duced by Celsus argued that our Lord was a man. 
Origen replied: "I do not know whether a man who 
had tbe courage to spreaa throughout the entire ,vorld 
his doctrine of religions worship and teaching could 
accomplish what he wished without the divine assist- 
ance, and could rise superior to all who withstood the 
progress of his doctrine-kings and rulers, and the 
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Itoman Sellat
 and governors in all places, and the 
common people. And how could the nature of a n1an 
possessed of no inherent excellence con vert so vast a 
lTIultitnde ? l
'or it would not be wonderful if it were 
only the ,vi:5e who ,vere so converted; but it is the 
most irrational of luen and those devoted to their 
passions, and who, by reason of their irrationality, 
change with the greater difficulty so as to adopt a 
J110re tenlperate courf'
 of Jife. .And yet it is because 
Christ \vas the power of God anù the wisdom of the 
Father that lie accomplished and still accomplishes 
such results, although neither the Jews nor Greeks 
who disbelieved Iris word will f:)0 admit. .\nd, there- 
fore, \ye shall not cease to believe in God, according 
to the precepts of ,J esns Christ, and to seek to con- 
vert those who are blind on the subject of religion, 
although it is they \vho are truly blind themselves 
that charge us with blindness. rrhey, whether Je,vs 
or Greeks, who lead astray those that follow' then1, 
accuse us of seducing men-a good seduction, truly, 
that they Jnay becolue teJnperate instead of dissolute, 
or at least may Iuake advances to tenlperance; 11lay 
beconl
 just instead of unjust, or at least luay tend to 
become so; prudent instead of foolish, or be on the 
,yay to become such; and instead of cowardice, mean- 
ness, and tinlidity, lllay exhibit the virtues of fortitude 
and courage, especially displayed in the struggles 
undergone for the sake of their religion towards God, 
the Creator of all things." 
rrhe wonder was the formation of the Christian 
community itsel
 a ,vonder never absent fron) the Jnind 
of those who were eye-witnesses of the heathendoul 
in the bOSOJll of which it arose. The place DO'V 
occupied in the Jninds of nIeD by the sins of profess- 
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ing Christians was then occupied by the sins of 
heathens, in the midst of whom Christians formed so 
striking a contrast. Origen refers to the moral miracle 
as supported and in part eXplained by the material 
lniracle, which, like every writer of those centuries, 
he presupposed and dwelt upon as a fact manifest 
before the eyes of every one-a fact which might be 
ascribed to sorcery, but could not be denied. 
"I think," he says, "the wonders wrought by 
Jesus are a proof of the Holy Spirit's having then 
appeared in the form of a dove; and I shall refer not 
only to His miracles, but, as is proper, to those also 
of the Apostles of Jesus. For they could not without 
the help of n1Ìracles and wonders have prevailed on 
those who heard their new doctrines and new teach- 
ings to abandon their national usages and to accept 
their instructions at the danger to themselves even of 
death." And elsewhere: "Christians, who have in so 
wonderful a manner formed themselves into a com- 
munity, appear at first to have been more induced by 
miracles than by exhortations to forsake the institu- 
tions of their fathers and to adopt others which were 
quite strange to them. And, indeed, if ,ve were to 
reason from what is probable as to the first formation 
of the Christian society, we should say that it is in- 
credible that the Apostles of J eRUS Christ, who were 
unlettered men of humble life, could have been enl- 
boldened to preach Christian truth to men by anything 
else than the power which was conferred upon them, 
and the grace which accompanied their words and 
rendered theln effective. Again, those who hear<1 
theIn would not have renounced the old-established 
usages of their fathers, and been induced to adopt 
notions so different from those in which they had 
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been brought up, llllle
s they had been Inoveù by 
some extraordinary power and by the force of mir- 
aculous events." 1 
This power of miracles, as inherited by the disciples 
froln their Lord, is thus recorded by [renæus: 2_ 
.. They who are truly I-lis disciples, having receiv"ed 
the grace from Him, efrect it in 1 [is name for the 
good of others in proportion as each individual has 
received the gift from Ifim. Sonle with true and 
permanent effect eÀpel demons, so that in many cases 
the very persons who have been delivered from the 
evil spirits believe and firp in tIle Church. Some 
have foreknow ledge of future events, visions, and 
prophetic utterances. Others heal sick people by 
the iJnpo
ition of their hands and make them whole. 
Dead, too, have been raised to life, and have remained 
\vith us Inany years. 'Vhat shall I say? It is iln- 
possible to express the number of the graces which 
the Church throughout the whole world, having re- 
ceived thenl from Goù, effects every day for the gooù 
of the nations in tho name of .J eSUR Christ who was 
crucified unùer Pontius Pilate. And in this she neither 
seduces any nor \yorks for filthy lucre; for what she 
has freely received 
he freely impart!'." 
In the time of Irenæus, Clement, Tertl1Hian, and 
Origen, the proof from the rapid growth of the Church 
in spite of the world's opposition was by DO means 
complete. 
loreover, the greatest and most general 
persecutions, those of Decius, Gallus, Valerian, and 
I >iocletian, came after this. Probably the struggle 
between the Church ana the Empire was not under- 
stood in all its bearings before the time of Decius. 


I Con,t. Cels., I, 67; 2, 48; 2, ï9; I, 46 ; 8, 47; Edinburgh trans- 
lation. 2 rremcu
, 2, 3 2 . 
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But we possess two treatises of Athanasius, compoðed 
in his youth, about the year 320. They are extremely 
beautiful both in style and matter; and in parts of 
thern Athanasius contemplates the whole preceding 
history of the Church and the effects of her preaching 
the cross of Christ. I take as a specimen what he 
says about certain miraculous effects worked by the 
name and the cross of Christ, for tbe truth of ,vhich 
he appeals to universal experience. 1 
"'Vbell did men begin to desert the worship of 
idols except from the time that the true God, the 
Word of God, appeared among men? \Vhen did the 
oracles which were everywhere among the Greeks 
cease and come to nought, save from the time that 
the Saviour manifested Himself upon earth? "\Vhen 
did the gods and heroes of tbe poets begin to be 
condemned as mere mortal men, save from the time 
that the Lord set up His trophy against death, and 
preserved incorruptible the body which He had taken 
by raising it from the dead? And when ,vas the 
deceit and madness of demons despised, save when 
the vV ord, the power of God, the Lord of an, and of 
these among an, in His condescension for the weak- 
ness of men, appeared upon the earth? 'Vhen aid 
the art and the schools of magic begin to be trodden 
under foot, save upon the manifestations of the "\V ord 
among men? In a word, when did the wisdom of 
the Greeks become foolish, save when the true Wisdom 
of God showed Hinlself on the earth? For of old the 
w hole world and every 
pot in it was filled with the 
false worship of idols, and men held that there were 
no gods but idols. But now through all the world 
men desert the superstition of idols and fly to Christ, 
1 Athanasius, De lncarnatione V t!rbi Dei, c. 4 6 -4 8 . 
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and ,vor::5hip IIiln as God, through whom they recog- 
nisf'i the Father whonl they knew not. Anù observe 
this wonder. lteligions were ùifferent and number- 
less. Each placp had its o\vn idol, an(l hp that ,vas 
invokpd a
 goù there coulù not pass to the next spot 
to perRuade his neighbourq to worship hiTn, but could 
only ju!'t Inaintain his own ,vor:--hip. No one wor- 
shipped his neighbour's god. Each kept to his own 
idol, thinking that he ,vas thf\ lora of all; whereas 
the one anù sanle Christ is worshipped everywhere by 
all. \Yhat the illlpotence of idols could Dot do to 
persuade its neighbours, this Christ haq done, per- 
suading not only thosp ncar, but silI1ply the whole 
\yorhl to worship one and the 
aIlle Lord, and through 
IIirn God 1 [is .b'ather. 
"Of old. also, everything was full of the deceit of 
oracles, alld those in I Jelphi, and 1 .odona, and Bæotia, 
:Lnd Libya, and T
g'ypt, and the l{abiri, and the l)ythia, 
,vere adJnireù in men's imagination; but from the 
time that Christ is preached everywhere, this their 
llladneqs also is stopped, and no one any longer acts 
the prophet. ...\ncl of old the demons deceived men 
with spectres, taking possession of fountains and rivers, 
of ,vood and stones, and so astonishing the foolish with 
df\ceits. ..&.\.11 these Right
 have vanished since the 
))ivine Epiphany of the 'V ord; for a n1an using only 
the sign of the cross scatters all their tricks. Of old 
men deemed those whonl the poets called heus, and 
((ronos, and Apollo, and the heroes, to be gods, and 
were drawn into error by worshipping t.hem; but now 
that the Saviour hns appeared ::unong lneu, these have 
been reduced to the nakeùne!'s of Inortallnen, while 
Christ has been recognised as alone true God, God the 
'Vord of God. What shall I bay of the magic which 
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had so much vogue among them? Before the Word 
was spread among us, it prevailed and 'worked among 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Indians, and astonished the 
beholders; but it was convicted and utterly brought 
to nought by the presence of the truth and the ap- 
pearance of the Word. As to the Grecian wisdolTI 
and the big words of the philosophers, I think it 
needs no ,vord from us when the strange sight is 
before the eyes of all, that all the volumes written by 
the Greek wise men were not able to persuade even a 
few neighbours of immortality and virtuous life. No,v, 
Christ, only by a few cheap words in the mouth of 
men who had no wisdom of the tongue, has persuaded 
numerous assenl blies of men throughout the whole 
world to despise death and to have immortal longings, 
to pass by time and see eternity, earth's glory to 
esteem as dust and ashes, and grasp instead of it a 
crown in heaven.. 
"These are not mere words of ours, but appeal to 
the test of experience for their reality. Let anyone 
,vho will go and see the proof of virtue in Christian 
virgins and the youths who cultivate purity, and the 
assurance of Ï1nmortalitv in the vast multitude of 
01 
martyrs. He that will try the truth of what ,ve 
have said, let him upon the appearance of demons, 
tbe deceit of oracles, and magic wonders, use the sign 
of the cross which they mock at, with the mere name 
of Christ, and he will see ho\v the demons fly, the 
oracles stop, the \vhole array of Inagic and trickery 
disappears. Who, tben, and how great is this Christ 
who has by Iris lllere name and presence cast His 
shade over and annihilated all these things every- 
where, who prevails over all alone, and has filled the 
whole world with IIis teaching? L
t the Greeks who 
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mock and blush not f'ay, Is He a man? how then 
has one Ulan been too 111 uch for the power of all their 
gods, and convicted theln by ] I is own power of being 
nothing? 1>0 they call IIiln a magician? but how 
can all n1aO'ic be destroyed by a ll1agician, and not 
rather be. confÌrllled ? }"or if lIe prevaileJ over sornp 
rnagicians, or "yas superior to Olll\ only, 1 [
 lI1Ïght \vell 
be deellleJ hy thelH to have surpa

ed the others by 
greater art; but if Ilis cross carried off the victory 
over all rnagic absolutely, and tbe very nßlne of the 
thing, it is plain tbat the Saviour is not a Inagiciun, 
since the del110ns invoked b) other Jnagicians By from 
IIirn a
 their Lorù. If lie only drove away some 
demon
, lIe might be thought to ha\Te power over the 
inferior by the chief of the den1ons, as the .J ews 
mocking said of J-lim. But if all tht
 fury ()f the 
tlenl()n
 is llisplaced and 
cattercd by nanling lliln, 
it is plain they are wrong, .lnd that our Lurd anil 

aviol1r Christ is not, as they think, 
on1e Jeuloniacal 
power. J f, then, the Saviour i
 neither f:-.imple funTI, 
nor Jnagician, nor a denlon, hut Ly 11 is own Godhead 
has annulled and frustrated all tbA in1agination ûf 
poets, the display of demons, and thp wisdo111 of 
(
reeks. it must be plain and confessed by all that 
] fA is trn Iy the Hon of God, th{"\ 'V ord, and \Visdolll, 
anù l)ower of the Father. lIence IIis works are not 
hun1an, but above 1nan's range, and are recognised 
to bA the. works of God in truth bv their manifest 
- w 
effects, and by the cOlllparison of them with the works 
of Juan." 
.Athanasius speaks in these words for the whole 
period preceding hiln. The apologist
 of the early 
Church before him 1 lay tbe most Rtress in proying 
t Gieseler, i. 208. 
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her divine character upon five things-the predictions 
of the Old Testament, the miracles of Jesus and the 
Apostles, the miraculous power continuing on in Chris- 
tians, the rapid propagation of the Church, and the 
steadfast endurance of confessors under persecution. 
Our Lord Himself laid the greatest weight upon the 
proof arising from prophecy, and from the works of 
power, themselves announced in prophecy, which He 
did, "the works of the Christ." His answer to the 
disciples of John the Baptist included both. In 
fact, He caDle among a people possessing a divinely 
appointed priesthood and office of teaching, which He 
expressly acknowledged when He said, "The Scribes 
and the Pharisees sit in the chair of 
Ioses; all things, 
therefore, whatsoever they shall say to you, observe 
and do." But He did not in any way attach Himself 
to this authority, much less submit to it in His office 
of teaching. If we reflect on the fact that He did 
not submit Himself to the authority which He acknow- 
ledged to be divine, yet claimed suprelne authority, 
it is obvious that without miracles He could claim no 
authority as the Christ. And He said so most plainly 
Himself ,vhen He summed up, as it were, the whole 
bearing of His n1Ïnistry towards the Jewish authorities 
in the words, "If I had not done among them sach 
works as no man ever did, they should not have sin; 
but now have they both seen and hated both 
Ie and 
My Father." 
Thus, as in His own life, so likewise in the life of 
His people, miracles and prophecy were of necessity 
the double external witness to His mission, as martyr- 
dom, including under it every degree of confessors hip, 
was the great internal witness. 
And every ancient Christian writer alleges the 
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exi
tenc
 and the exerci
e of ll1Ïraculous po\ver in the 
Church. There is also another fact; Dot only all 
Christians, but Jews and heat hens of every cla:-,
, the 
Litterest opponents of the Christian faith, agreed in 
one point, nanlely, that superhuman 1 power 'vas at 
'york in the world, and in the whole life of man, by 
which ,yorks exceeding man's ability, and often trans- 
grf>
sing the laws of nature, were wrought. rrhey 
\vere eye-\vitnesscs of these \vorks. About a great 
number of theIn, so far at least as the fact \vas con- 
cerned, they could not be deceived, though they might 
be deceived as to tbe nature of the cause. 
"Tithout martyrdom and also \vithout miracles the 
conversion ".hich took place bet\veen the Day of 
Pentecost and the Ellict of Toleration in 3 13 ,vas not 
even conceivable. Lpt us consider the bond which 
connects the t\\"o together. 
The Christian faith itself rests upon hvo miracles. 
The first is the RSSUDlption of human nature by the 
Divine \\.. ord, the Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity, in the womL of the Virgin )[ary. This act 
of the divine condescension is so transcendent in all 
its bearings as not Inerely to surpass the order of 
nature, but to be, as it \ ere, the parent of n1Ìraculolls 
power in all that supernatural order which it creates 
and maintains. It is the fontal source of grace to 
Inan, of his first creation in grace, the first Adam 
himself beiug the in1age of the Second w'ho \vas to be, 
and for whose sake the \\.hole creation "as made. 
Take away from the Christian faith that" Gospel of 
)[ary" which St. Luke has recorded in the rnission of 
the Angel Gabriel to her, and that faith is not only 


1 
\.s admitted by Friedliindcr, SiUf'llqexchichtl Roms., iii. 45 8 , 459. 
awl see the aq
l1m('nt of Cebu:, in Ori
<.\n, 8, 45. 
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altered, but it ceases to be. Bverything \vhich the 
Christian believes and hopes depends, in fact, upon 
that miracle of ntiracles, the union of the divine 
nature with the hunlan in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore all His children are born of a miracle, 
nurtured upon a n1Ïracle, live and hope and suffer 
and die in faith of a miracle, so great, so peculiar, so 
inconceh"able beforehand. that a11 other miracles are 
but its progeny. 
But, secondly, the very existence of this first 
miracle was guaranteed and made known by another 
-the Resurrection of Jesus Christ in that very Body 
bearing the marks of the nails and the wound of the 
spear in which He was crucified. ] t was faith in this 
Resurrection which sent forth a Co]}ep-e of twelve un- 
lettered men to convert the world. and b, that faith 
, 01 
they converted it, so far at least that the diadem of 
its eIl1perOrs \vas surmounted by the cross of Christ. 
They and their successors \vho went forth in t.he 
same faith ,vere misused, calumniated, persecuted, tor- 
n1ented to death in every shape and fashion, until Con- 
stantine saw the token in the sky and placed it on 
his banner. 
'Vhat, then, we have said as to the Incarnation we 
may also say as to the Resurrection of Christ; take 
it away, and the Christian peopl p have no longer a 
foundation on which to rest. They would simply 
cease to be. 
They are, therefore, doubly the children of 
miracle. 
They were thus from the beginning-and they 
could not but be-instinct with the sense of 
miracle. 
But these two miracles were no less the ground of 
YOL." IY. 2 E 
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luartyrtloll1 and of all i hat life, c()Ilsi
ting in t he en- 
durance and even choice ûf 
l1frering', hardship, priva- 
tion of every kind, of \\ hich Juartyrdou1 is the :;eal 
an<..1 crowll. 'rhe connection between Illiracle antI 
n1artyrdoJll seenlS to be this: The Incarnation of our 
Lord is the very reason of u1Îraculol1s power being ex- 
hibited in the \\'orId, just a.s I[is assumption of hun1an 
nature is it
elf the miracle of llliracle
. The purpose 
of all yuiraclt" is to bring home to the creature a 
special action of the Creator as Gov
rnor of the world, 
but the head and crown as well as the starting-point 
of such special action is, in our actual world, the 
n1Ïracle of the Incarnation. 
Again, thtj original need of nlÏraculous action 
spring
 froln the Illoral darkness superinduceù by the 
Fall, which the r ncarnation repairs. 'rhe angelic 
,vorld, while under probation, or any \vorld of rational 
creatures unfallen, needs no tniracles. _-\..lld all 
miracle=-, anterior to Christ are pal.t of a chain of 

vents leading- on to J liuI, just as all nlartyrs before 
Christ have their re(tson ot exi"tence in ] rim alone. 
rrhe occa"ion of martyrdoyu is the enIllity bet,,-een the 
seed of the serpent and the Seed of the 'V ornan, and 
miracle is fron1 heginning to end the hand of God 
sho\ving itself in the contest. " All the just," says 
t. 
Augustine,l c' \vho have bf\en frolH the beginning of 
the \vorId have Christ for their Head. 
1or they 
believed in the future coming of that Oue \vhom \ve 
believe to have coyne, and they \vere healed by faith in 
the same One by faith in \vhotn \ve are healed, that 
lIe might be head of the whole city Jerusalem.)) And 
the ll10st inspired of Christian poets, \vhen he beheld 
the great rose of Paradise flo\vering ,vith the saints of 


1 On P
alU1 xxx\"Ï. 3. 
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all times, divided them by their preceding or follo\ving 
the coming of Christ:- 


" na <[lwsta parte, onde '1 tiure è l11atul'U 
IJi tntte Ie sue fi)gIie, suno assÜ:i 
Qaei ehe credettero in (iristo ventnro. 
Dall' altra parte, onde sono intereif-:i 
Di vôto i selllÏt'ircoIi, si stanno 
Quei ('h' a Cristo Vt'llutO ebber Ii \"isi." 
-Pa1'adiso, c. 32, 22. 


In like manner the Apostle begins his illustration of 
the life of faith by the martyrdoln of Abel, "who 
being dead yet speaketh." Thus the one life pleasing 
to God from the beginning to the end is identical in 
its substance, and shows the oneness of the divine 
plan, beginning its execution in the very family of 
the first man. There the just loses his life for his 
justice' sake, and Abel becomes the type of Christ and 
of all who follo\v the Divine 1\laster. So St. John the 
Baptist, marking the transition from the old covenant 
to the new, the precursor of our Lord, with the triple 
aureole of virginity, doctorship, and martyrdon1, gives 
up his life to Inaintain the sanctity of marriage. 
Further, the Passion of our Lord is the source of 
ma.rtyrdom; and union with Him, especially in the 
act of His Passion, is the cause of all the effects which 
martyrdom produces. As He said, in reference to His 
coming Passion, of Himself, " Except a corn of \vheat 
fall into the ground and die, it remaineth alone, but 
if it die, it bringeth forth m ueh fruit"; so Tertullian 
said of His people, "The blood of Christians is seed." 
In martyrdom lies the perpetuation of faith in Christ. 
He stands in the midst of the ages, as the Lamb slain 
fronl the foundation of the world, working backward;::; 
and forwards. The shedding of Abel's blood, the firs 
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blooù sheù, anù the blood of the brother shed by th
 
brother, points tu the 
hedding of Christ's hloull; anù 
so in the interval Let" een ALcl anù Christ the Llooù 
of all the just ones i
 shed for the Lop
 of Christ. 
\s all Illartyrdonl preceding ] litH was for the hope of 
I lilli, so all followino' i
 in remelll brance and partici- 
pation of Ifitll. 
There is a strong parallel between u1Ïracle and 
l11a.rtyrèlulll 
lS to their' principle, their witness, their 
power, anù their perpetuity. 
I. First, as to ])J'i1tciplc. 'rhe cunception of rlliracle 
springs at once froill the doctrine of God the Creator, 
Orderer, anel ::\Iaintainer of the universe, united ,vith 
the doctrine of the l-"all of IHau and the ignorance 
thence 
uperindnced, aud requiring to be ùissipated Ly 
nu objective continuation of the truth. 'rhis confirrna- 
tion is pt'oduced when J Ie suspends that order of nature 
which lie ha
 illIpre
spd on things. u'rhe divinp 
power can at any tilHe, without prejudice to IIis pro- 
vidence, do sontt'thing heyond the order irnpressed on 
natural things h
 God. This is the very thing which 
lie sometimes does tu lnanifest 1Iis power. :For in 
no lnanner can it he lJetter shown that all nature is 
subject to the divine will than by this, that sometimes 
lIe doe
 sonlethillg beyond the order of nature: for by 
this it i::; made to appear that the order of things pro- 
ceeded froni God, 110t by nece:,
ity of llis nature, but 
by IIis free-will." 1 
On the other hand, the conception of 1lIiracles is 
incoillpatible with the notion of a PO\\ er e\rùlving itself 
by a strict necessity ill the universe. This involves at 
the SaUle titHe the rpjection of t h
 notion of sin as a 
\ iolation of the eternal law. For t},e evolution itse1f 


I 
t. Thoma::" eunt. (Únt., 3, 69. 
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is the only law adrrlitted, and is incapable of sin, which 
arises from the misuse of the liberty of the win. .A. 
w'orld evolved by eternal npce
sity denies any liberty 
to the win. In t.his the Positivist and 
Iateria1ist of 
the present day only take the position which the Stoic 
took of old. An the three deny the miracle, because 
t hey deny creation. 
And the principle of martyrdom is the intimate 
union between Christ and Christians, whereby the 
IIead an,d His members form one Body. The com- 
munity in suffering rests on this. At the head of 
persecution is the statement of our Lord Himse1f (t he 
narrative of which, it may be remarked, is given three 
times in the Acts), "Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
1Ie? " Thus a martyr said to martyrs, " He who once 
conquered death for us is ever conquering death in us. 
You know that you are contending under the eyes of 
your present Lord; that by the confession of His 
name you reach His own glory. For He is not as 
if He was only looking at His servants, but He 
wrestles Himself, He combats Himse]f in them; in 
the conte
t of our struggle, Himself both crowns and 
is crowned." 1 
The martyr Felicitas underwent in prison the suf- 
ferings of premature childbirth. One of the attend- 
ants remarked to her, " You who so much show your 
suffering now, what will you do when you are thrown 
before the wild beasts, which you despised when you 
refused to sacrifice?" And she answered, "It is I 
who suffer now that which I suffer; but then there 
will be another in me who will suffer for me, because 
I also shan be suffering for Him." On which St. 
Augustine COIDlnents: "It \vas He who caused women 
I St. Cyprian, Ep. 8. 
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tv sufrer with faith and the couragt' of 111ell who 
deigned in IIis mercy for their sake to be born of a 
woman. . . . Eve's penalty was not absent, but 
rary's 
grace was present. \Vhat she owed as a 'VOlnan was 
exacted; ,vhat she needed in help ,vas given by the 
,rirgin's Son." I 
2. ,A.s to the 'll"itncs-; of miracles, in Inatter of fact 
t h
 objective proof of our Lord's 111i
sion as l\[cssia.s 
and 
on of God was based, both in IIis own life and 
in the propagation of IIis faith, upon llliracles vie,' ed 
in a double light-first, as they are in themselves, and 
secondly, as th
 fnlfilnlent of prophecy. Ie To confirm 
doctrineR which surpass natural knowledge ]le showed 
visibly 'yorks which surpa

 natural power, by the 
healing of t he sick, the raising of the dead, and, ,,,hat 
is Inore wonderful, the inspiration of human minds, so 
tbat untaught anò silllple tnen, filled \vith the gift of 
the Holy 
pirit, obtained in an instant the utn10st 
wisdon1 
lnil readiness of speech. Thus it was amid 
the tYl'anllY of persecutors, not by violence, nor by the 
promis p of pleasures, that an innumerable multitude, 
not Inerely of silnple, but of the wise:::)t UIeD, was 
drawn into th
 Christian faith. They preached doc- 
trines 8urpas
ing Inan's t1l1<1erstaIHling; they set a 
restraint on carnal pleasures; they taught contempt 
for ever)
thing that is in th
 world. It would be 
the most marvellous of all marve]s if the ,vorld \vith- 
out miracles had been led to the belief of doctrines so 
difficult, the working of deeds so arduous, the hoping 
of rewards so exalted, by E:imple and ignoble men." 2 
The witneRs of Inart.ynloln is expressed in its very 
nan1e, that they ,vho suffered death for the sake of 
Uhrist were sÎInply called witnesses. The analogy 


1 Sermon 2g I. 
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with nliracles is very strong indeed. The one is the 
\vitl1ess of God attesting the truth of His messengers 
by visible signs, ,vhich suspend or reverse the order 
established by Himself. The other is the witness of 
men ,vho suffer all those things from which the nature 
of man recoils in order to attest the truth of God. 
3. As to the powe1'1 exercised by miracles over the 
minds of Illen, the victory over idolatry and the whole 
heathen life, which was the reflection of that idolatry, 
could not have been acconlplished-all other powers 
renlaining in the Church-without this one. In fact, 
a diabolic spiritual power, termed by our Lord "the 
strong Inan anned," being, as the result of the Fall, 
in possession of his captive. could only be cast out by 
One stronger than h
, the Son of God Incarnate. The 
series of lniracles wrought by His disci pIes were the 
arms \vhich He used. His name alone when invoked 
by them is attested in numberless instances to have 
had a supernatural effect. 
As to the power exercised by martyrdom, the whole 
history is full of that victory over idolatry and the 
heathen life which was accon1plished by the suffering 
of our Lord's disciples in His name and in community 
with Him. Over and above the effect which the 
voluntary endurance of suffering for conscience' sake 
has upon the minds of men, martyrdorn merited the 
propagation of the faith as if our Lord's Passion 
req uired to be repeated in His members for the growth 
of His Body. Such is the fact expressed by St. Paul 
in the words, " I rejoice in my sufferings for you, and 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings 
of Christ in my flesh for IIis Body, which is the 
Church." And, again," As the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so also by Christ c10th our comfort 
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aLounù." Iu this luartyrùolu threw a light upon the 
divine goverlllllent of the worlù; and as the reversi- 
bility of guilt had formed the history of fallen wan, so 
the revèr
ibility of luerit fanned the history of lllall 
redèelned. Thus over agailu
t the abyss of judgn1ent 
lies the abyss of grace, the treasure-house of the 
Uhurch, of which the ICing of Inartyr
 holds the. key. 
That treasure-house is the cOlluuunioll of saints. The 
power of Tnartynloln is one of its great exhibition
. 
Its source is tho Incarnation of the 
on. Taking the 
Inass of sufferings undergone by the Inystical Budy 
of Christ iu the process of its gro\\' tb, there is nothing 
in the web of hUluan guilt, how intricate soever it 
may be, from the beginuing to the enJ of the \vorld, 
which has not its counterpart in the reversibility of 
luerit, all derived from the Passion of the Incarnatoj 
Son. 
-1-. As to the peljJ tail!/ ûf the n1Ïraculous power, 
the ;:;ame rea:::;ou exists through the whole course of 
the Church's preachillg for the signs in her following 
them that believe. The pronlise is IllOst clea.rly re- 
corded at thE-' conclu
ion of ðt. l\Iark's Gospel, with- 
out limit of tilue or place. The perfol"luance in this 
first age, when she had to meet all the tyranny of 
rulers and all the rage of unbeliever
, is recorded also. 
The promise clearly extends to the whole time over 
\vhich the comlnand relating to it extends: "Go ye 
unto the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creatu re." 
-1s to the perpetuity of luartyrJolll, it is clear, to 
use St. Paul's expression, that what is wanting of the 
sutferings of Christ will not be IlHLÙÖ up until Ilis 
Body is completed" in the measure of the stature of 
thè fulness of Christ." 
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[n all these respects the two great powers of 
nlÏracle and martyrdonl, united in their origin, seem 
to run into and complete each other. The witness of 
God and the witness of ll1an concur in the formation 
of the kingdolll of His Son. 
It may also be noted that all those who reject God 
as Creator, Judge, and Remunerator procIain1 as a first 
principle that a n1Ïracle is impossible, while they have 
the same dislike to lTIartyrdom as the great adversary 
is said to have for holy water. 
I have now, then, answered the question which I 
put above-Ilo\v came the Roman Emperor to allow 
to Christians the liberty to render to God the things 
of God, that is, to believe, to worship, and to be 
governed according to the law of Christ? It was 
done by an internal action of the Holy Spirit, forming 
by a process of individual conversion in the minds of 
an innumerable multitude a certain type of Christian 
character, an image in each one of the Founder of the 
line; and at the same time by an external action of 
the same Holy Spirit co-operating in this conversation 
"with signs following." Ne\"er before were the divine 
and the human societies pitted against each other in 
so absolute a conflict. Perhaps it is even the only 
period as yet in the 1900 years of Christian life in 
which the Battle of the Standards, of poverty, affliction, 
and contempt on the one side, of the lust of the eyes, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life on the other, 
has been cOlTIpletely carried out-completely in that 
the representation on each side em braced the whole 
society. For if any would not be poor, afflicted, and 
despised in those times, either they could not become 
Christians, or becoming so in times of comparative 
peacp. they were speedily scattered by the winnowing 
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Hail of persecution. But on the other side, the con,- 
batiVA heathenisnl from Tiberius to 
raxelltius ,vas 
pre-en1Ïnently corrupt. I t should be added, that in 
the 1900 years, never has there been so astonishing a 
result as the advance of the Christian Church, fronl 
those \vho met in tbe npper r001n on the Vay of 
Pentecost to those who received fronl Constantine 
perfect civil freedotu to believe that doctrine, to 
eÀercise that "orship, to ùe governed b) that Epis- 
copate, ,vhich fornlcd together the greatest conceivabl
 
contradiction to the heathen \,,"or]d of .Augustu
. It 
,vas the result of ten generations, sanctified by suffering 
and multiplied by IIlßrtyrllotn. 
There is another point of view' also in which tbis 
period 
hould bp regarded. ""hat did thesp champions 
of conscience do tor that very civil order of things to 
which in thpir character of Chris-tians they had so 
often to refuse obedience. and to say simply, in the 
words of their first leader, "'Y e ought to obey God 
rather than n1 en " ? 
They conferred upon all future generations of lllen 
an ineç,;timab]e henefit, for they established the doc- 
trine that the illtlividual nla.n has rights ,vhich the 
collective society of tuen tna) not violate. rrhey over- 
threw the autocracy of the' State, ,vhich had crushed 
out tbe heart of humanity. 
During those ages, after the conversion of the 
original Ronlan cornmoD\vealth into the Cæsarean 
empire, there was no guarantee of civil liberty. From 
the city which only refused fire and water to its 
guiltiest citi7.en
, the f1tllpirf' had grown into a power 
,vherein a charge of Inajestas justified the application 
of every torment to the a.ccused; and the charge of 
majestas ,vas ever at hand in the case of a Christian. 
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If ATIgustus, thoTIgh he slaughtered without mercy 
when his interests were concerned, studied to give 
his rule the aspect of moderation, the emperors his 
successors became more and more uncontrolled. Not 
only had they legislative power, but the imprisonment 
and the execution of any obnoxious person was entirely 
in their hands. In this long period of 284 years, 
Christians without Dum bel' suffered loss of goods, con- 
finement in loathsome dungeons, separation fronl their 
families, and finally death itself under torment and 
insult, because they chose to \vorship Christ as God, 
because they ,vould not swear by the genius of the 
Emperor, because they WOTIld not burn a few grains of 
incense on the altar of aD idol, because one who had 
dedicated herself to God would not marry, because 
a soldier would not carry out an impious command. 
They suffered for any of the innumerable reasons for 
which they ,vere offensive to the world, which the 
world called" their batred of the human race," that 
being the phrase of the day for the }{:ulturkampf. 
Thus they suffered and they died, and in so suffer- 
ing and dying they constructed a new basis of civil 
liberty. For this it was which the Church's creation 
of the Spiritual Po,ver betokened. It meant the 
establishment of the Christian conscience not merely 
in the indi\Tidual, but in the great ,vorld-,vide cor- 
poration of the Church, which thus formed an im- 
pregnable citadel of defence against civil absolutism, 
by cutting off from it the triple domain of the 
Church's priesthood, teaching, and jurisdiction. '\Vhat 
heathenisn1 had destroyed by corrupting the worship 
of the one true (}od into a multitude of false gods, 
the Church restored by setting up the ,vorship of the 
Blessed Trinity. The priesthood, which unutterable 
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d(
graaations had h UlH bled in the ù ll
t of h n In '111 
passions and vices, the Church took from the l
ody of 
her Lord, aVt'd rell in blood, anù investecl 'with the 
iluperisbable sanctity of the Priest after the order 
of '[elchisedech. The kingsbip which Nero and 
Domitian, Elngabalus and Galeriu
, had staineù with 
un
peßkable crirnes, it rene\vell in the example of 
those princes over all the earth who ruled not as 
the kings of the C:cntiles, but. a<:t Fathers in God. 
Christian Inonarchy is the Church's work, and tbe 
Christian 
ta.te becaTne possible because the Christian 
people in titHes of authority \\ hich was cruel, and of 
majestv which wa:3 selfish, had shown the exan1ple of 
rnlerR who governed for tbeir people's 
ake. They 

overned by the authority of One who created the 
government of JIis people when lIe said by t.be Lake 
of Galilee to the disciple who should be the type Rnd 
mould and origin of the episcopate for ever, "If thou 
lovest 
Ie, feell 'Iy 
beep." 
This was a purifying and ennobling of civil society 
wrought by thp Church over and above its spiritual 
end. The kingJolll of heaven, whilst it limited, also 
invigoratetl the earthly kingdom, showing that Chris- 
tians alone are freemen, by exercising tbe highest of 
a.ll freedoms in belief, in \yorship, and in obedience to 
spiritual governlnent, and in tbe conduct which is 
their united result. 
l
etracing the ground we have traversed, we find 
that the Church, between the Day of Pentecost and 
the Edict of Toleration, passed unseat hpd and victo- 
rious through five grpat triaI
, which were calculatpcl 
to test to the uhno
t 1 he power vpsted in her. T\vo 
(If these conflict3 -that with Judaism and that \vit h 
heresy-were internal, and three-the conflict with 
idolatry, that \\ith Greek and Oriental philosophy, 
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and that with the civil power of the Roman 
 i Njj.'" C 
-were external. The conflict \vith the enn1Íty 0 
the unbelieving Jews, and the spirit which urged the 
obligation of the cerelllonial law upon the Christian 
Church, raged chiefly in the first forty years, and ,vas 
greatly assuaged in its influence by the destruction of 
the city and temple of Jerusalem. The remaining 
four contests, however, lasted continuously, and acted 
with collective force against the Church during the 
whole period. 
For as to heresy, it was rife from 
the titHe of the Apostles themselves. Those \vho 
became Christians, \vhetber Jews or Gentiles, 'were an 
themselves exposed to the danger of intellectual and 
moral seduction: 'we find, indeed, that some of the 
most distinguished converts yielded to it, such as 
Tatian and 'rertullian. Those especially who in middle 
age had passed over from heathen customs and a 
youth perhaps spent in the study of Hellenic litera- 
ture and philosophy into the Christian confession, 
,vonld naturally remain all their lives liable to the 
danger of false teaching, if they were not guarded 
from it by the utmost purity of life, and not only 
sincerity but humility of mind. Certainly' no period 
of the Church's history shows a greater nun1 bel' of 
sects than this. 
Another enen1)'" ,vhich the Church had irom the 
beginning, and which continued in the utU10st force 
through the ,vhole time, was idolatry, and that ,vhole 
contexture of life of \vhich it was first the prolific 
source, then the vigilant nurse and thp constant sup
 
port. Every part of Gentile life was flavoured by 
the spirit of the false worship-the passions of the 
young, the ambitions of middle life, the avarice of 
age. Its power 'was all around the Church, to cor
 
rupt morals, to pervert belief, to sensualise worship. 
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.A.s we have seen above, Christian writers dwell upon 
the fact t.hat vast numht"l's of those who LecaIlle 
Christians had previously been stained with heathen 
yices: tLo::-.e ,vho had yielded to all lUanneI' of ðensual 
passions becanle chaste: those who had revelled in 
pride of intellect became hunl ble. ]
l1t what a force 
of opposition to the spread of the Christian religion 
did the moral state of the great cities in ,vhich it 
had its principal seats present! J101ne, Alexandria, 
A.ntioch, Ephesus, Corinth, and Carthage were the 
very centres of all l110ral corruption when the Chris- 
tian seed ,vas dropped upon them. 'fhis glamour of 
the heathen life was an enenlY the intensity 
nd 
ubiquity of whose power lasted without illterlnission 
frorn the beginning to thE' end of thE' time. 
FroIll the beginning likewise to the end the heathen 
philosophy, whether Greek or Oriental, or in that 
fL1nalgaln of both which probably formed the texture 
of cultured minds in this period, was a Inost danger- 
ous and influential foe. ...lg-ainst this also the .A postles 
themselves 'yarn their converts. Froill 3. very early 
tinle indeed the Gnostic sects put up the l)antheistic 
unit)" of the philosophic God against the (Ihristian 
Trinity in Unity. They tried to convert the Divine 
Logo
 into an tcon. I
ed by their error tbat the 
essential seat of evil 'v dS in Inatter, they attacked 
Christ in IIis hUIllan nature, denying the verity of 
His Body. They constructed divine theogonies with 
all the brilliancp of tbp Eastern in1agination and an 
the cleverness of Greek subtilty; and III any who re- 
sisted the foulnes
 of heathen idolatry were led away 
by fantastic schemes of spiritual unity- hy pantheism 
in one of its many shapes. This enemy also lasted 
through tbe whole period: the Gnostic systenlS passeJ 
into the Neoplatonic, perhaps the Inost dangerous 
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enemy which the Church encountered in the three 
hundred years, a.nd Arianisul itself ,vas but a modi- 
fication of Gnostic error. 
But heresy, idolatry, and philosophy \vere helped 
throughout by that jealousy of the Civil Power, the 
most lllarked perhaps in the best rulers, such as Trajan 
and Decius, which abhorred above all things the for- 
mation of an independent religious community in its 
bosom. Ho\v ,vould an emperor of cultivated tastes 
and incessant curiosity, such as Hadrian, exult over 
the divisions of heresies and the varying systems 
of philosophy, looking down on them all from his 
superior height. I renæus observed that heresies had 
no martyrs-the State did not persecute them. And 
philosophy did not die for its belief; its essence was 
free thought-that is, the license to change to-lllorrow 
\vhat it asserted to-day. But ho\v would a monarchy 
which scrupled to authorise a guild of firemen in a 
provincial city, lest it should form the nucleus of a 
secret society, abhor the growth of a Church which 
had its centre in Rome and a governor in every city, 
bound to the centre at Rome by the accord of a 
comlnon faith, a common \vorship, and the undivided 
rule of a single people, the . corpus Clrristianorurn! 
rrherefore heresy, idolatry, and philosophy were the 
friends and allies of the Civil Po\ver throughout 
this tinle. It patronised them, and it could use all 
their influence, their resources, and their intellect 
against the insurgent Church, \vhile all the time it 
had at its command every punishment which force 
can inflict on those ,vho disregard the laws of an 
empire. To be a Christian was to violate the Roman 
majestas. 
Over against these five enelnies the Church received 
her spiritual authority from the Person of her Lord; 
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she planted it through her episcopatf' over the earth. 
She tnailltained her one doctrinf\ in t he t
aching of 
thai episcopate, her one worship in the Sacrifice "Thich 
it everywhere o ITl} red. 
he ,,'orked out her indepen- 
dence in her organic growth of structure, in the IDode 
of her teaching, in her resistance to error of every sort 
and kind. l
inally, the elnpire which had used every 
arrn against her, acknowledged her doctrine, her 
,vorship, and her governnlent, and her e
sentiaI inde- 
pendence in all these as the kingdom of Christ, ,vhen 
Constantine appeared at thp Nicene Council, not to 
control, but to carry into effect its decision. Of that 
decision he "Tote, "'rhp fientencc of the three hundred 
Lishop;-.; is nothing f'lse than the decision of God; 
especially since the lloly Spirit., hy JIis action upon 
the mind:-; of such IHen, has brought into full light the 
di,"ino wilL" 1 
'Yhen the l
rnperor of llollle, tho 
ucce

or of 
Tiberius, gayc ofiicial utterance to sneh "'ords, he 
showed that the blood of martyrs shed through ten 
generations, thf' endurance of confessors, the laLourR 
of priests who refused the joys of dOlllestic life in 
their imitation of the Virgin's Son, the continence of 
those who carried out in themseh"e
 the vow of the 
\7ir
in 'Iother of that 
on, and what is included in 
all these, the generation of the Christian people, had 
done their appointed work; and so the kingdolll of 
Cæsar recognised the kingdoln of Christ. 


1 Constantine's lett er to t h(' Church of AIexnnòria, TPcorò('ò hy 
f'ocrnft:-:, lIi
t., i. 9, 
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AI>Xl\I, Father and Head of his race, 23; does not lose the Head- 
ship by his fall, 31; is likewise Priest and Teacher of his race, 
35; created in full possession of language, 25; bas an infused 
knowledge of the animal creation, 25; has the Image and Like- 
ness of God both as an Individual and as Head of his race, 27 ; 
subserves the mystery of the Incarnation, 28-29; as does the 
whole society founded in Adam and bis children, 71-72. 
Æschylus, his rigid statement of satisfaction due for sin, 261. 
Alexandria: its catechetical school, 339-41 ; becomes a Christian 
university, 376-77; its succession of ten distinguished pre- 
sidents, 376. 
Altar, the heathen, on which beasts were sacrificed, ßwp,ò'S, the 
Christian, on whicb the Unbloody Sacrifice is offered, 
{}vO"LaO"T..qpLOJI, 235. 
Apostolate, the powers conveyed to it by Christ, 146-49, 155 et :seq.; 
summary of these powers, 159, 160, 164. (See PRI:llACYand 
EPISCOP 
\. TE.) 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, his doctrine of the subordination of the 
Temporal to the Spiritual Power, grounded upon the superi- 
ority of the end pursued by the latter, 134; miracles a proof 
that the order of things proceeds from God, not by necessity 
of nature, but by His free-will, 436; the conversion of the 
world without miracles would have been the most marvellous 
of all marvels, 438; marks that sacrifice must be offered to 
God alone, 258; his statement of the supernatural government 
tending to a supernatural end, T09-11; sums up patristic 
doctrine on the Eucharist in his hymn, Lauda Sion, 274. 
Athanasius, St., represents the principles on which the Ante-Niccne 
Church maintained the faith, 380; how he states the authority 
of Scripture, 38 I ; the rule of faith, 383; what he thinks of 
private judgment, 384; his tests of heresy, 384; on ecclesias- 
tical definitions, 385 ; says Scripture and Tradition are united 
in the Church's magisterium, 386; how he accounts for the 
cessation of idolatry, oracles, and magic, 427-30. 
Athenagoras, his conversion, 375. 
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Augustine, be, his description of the "Connection of Age
" down 
to Christ, and from Him, 11-14 ; witnt;

ed the Catholic Church, 
but did not foresee Christendom, 15; his description of the Two 
Cities, 18; atte
ts that the shedding of blood in sacrifice from 
the beginning points to the sacrifice of Chrb,t, 35, 257; that 
the Cbrh.tian Sacrifice is the principle of unity to Christ's 
mystical Body, 274; how he understood the B One Episcopate," 
276; mentions thousands of bishops as existing in 314 A.D., 
22I ; why he saw in the Church the Godhead of its Founder. 
276: his testimony to the foree of the Catholic Church upon 
his mind, 173,231; the number, names, and offices of heathen 
deitie
, 397; the seven churches in the Apocalypse si
nify the 
fulne5s of the (lne Church, ISI ; his rule that what has been 
always kept in the Church, without being- ordcred by a council, 
is of apostolical authorit), 294; complains of judgments as to 
secular matters being- pre

ed upon llim, 303; forbids the 
words of the creed to be written do\vn, 343-44; comment... 
on an answer of St. Felicita::" 437. 


11 un LOX, type of the kingdom of force, 7; identified with heathen 
Rome by St. Peter anrl St. John, 10. 
Basil, St., place::, the nature of God outside the conception of 
number, 396. 
Baur, Die drei er:,tcn Jahrhunderte, 357, 359 ; Constantine's view 
of the Church, 405 ; bees the epi:o.col'al idea in the angels of 
the hC\'en churches, 181. 
Bprnard, St., his comment on the 
heep committed to l'eter, 185. 
Bianchi, PotesUI. della Chièsa, on the honour given by the Gentiles 
to thpir priesthood, 76, 77. 79; how :5t, Jpromc says that 
bishops, prie
t
, and deacons SUCl'l'crl the high-priest, priests, 
and le\'itcs of the Mù
aic hierarchy, 198; the bishop's office 
an åpxÝJ, 223; selects fhe poinb of the Church'
 organic 
growth, 294; the Apo
tlcs follow their Lord's example in 
placing vower in a head, 296; dist ribution of epbcopal juris- 
diction from the beginning, 297 ; on the Church's hearing- and 
deciding causc
, 298; on the criminal and pcnitential forum, 
30] ; the Apostles prohibited Christians from pleading before 
secular tribunal
, 301; jurisdiction, 304; election of bishops 
in the first thn'e centuries, 307; bishop::, 
ent out from Home 
to convert the nations, 221-23, 307 : the Church's administra- 
tion of temporal goods, 309-10. 
Hossuet, his six points of the original human :,uciety, 4
 ; wbat he 
thinks of a State without a relig-ion, 59; t lil' Christian people's 
relation to Christ, 11,i-:W. 
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CATECHETICAL SCHOOLS, at Home, Alexandria, Antioch, Cæ
area, 
Edessa, 377, 37 8 . 
Chamard, Dom, L'Etablissement du Christiani
me, quoted, 221. 
Christ, His action as at once and always King, Lawgiver, and 
Priest, the subject of this volume, 2; kingdom of Christ as 
prophesied, 2-10; as fulfilled, 10-20; His High-Priesthood 
consists in two acts, 242; His people answer to him in the 
triple order estahlisheò by Hhu as the .Priest, the Prophet, and 
the King, 115. 
Chrysostom, St., his epitome of thp Church's course lJreceùing his 
OWll time, 233; Christ's one undpniable miracle that He 
founded the race of Christians, 234; contrast of the race with 
that out of which it was formf'd, 235; the incessant conflict 
amid which it was done, 236; dwelIs on the presence of 
Christ's physical Boùy in the Eucharist, 275; the Eucharist 
one sacrifice, everywhere, and for ever, 277. 
Cities, the Two, date from the Fall, 36; city of the devil, prevail- 
ing, leads to the Deluge, 37; described by St.. Augustine, 18. 
Clement of Alexandria, his conversion, and great ability, 376; 
attests the persecution in his time, 408; on the power of the 
Kf}pv')'ILa, 418; impotence of philosophy contrasted with it, 419 ; 
exposes the heathen deities. 397. 
Clement, St., of Rome, his letter to the Church of Corinth, the 
first Papal Pastoral, 191 ; called most authoritative by Irenæus, 
191 ; likens Christian obedience to Roman military discipline, 
193 ; speaks of minute regulations as to religious ordinances 
given by Christ, 193-96; makes all spiritual order to descend 
from above, 193 ; argues for the Christian order Ú, fortiori, as 
compared with the Mosaic, 195 ; says the Apostles established 
bishops everywhere, with rule of succession, 196; attests the 
continuation of the :\Iosaic hierarchy in the Christian, 197; 
says Christian ordinances are to be observed more accurately 
than :Mosaic, 198; describes the descent of power from above 
in the first sixty years, 199-202; confirms in this the Scriptural 
records, and supplies details, 203, exercises the primacy in 
the lifetime of St. John, 203-206; St. Clement and St. 
Ignatius complete and corroborate each other, 206; insists on 
the care with which our Lord instituted the government of His 
Church, 239; marks St. Paul to have been martyred by 
Nero's deputies, 360. 
Cælestine, Pope St., how tllC law of supplication establishes the 
law of belief, 325. 
Council of ArIes, 368; its testimony to the Pope's authority, 3 8 8 ; 
says the Apostles Peter and Paul sit for ever in the Roman 
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:"\e(', 389; Constantine acknowl('òges its ju<1g-ment a:o; that of 
Christ, 389. 
Council of 'l'rent, its clt;scription of the Christian :-\acrifice, 266, 
26 9. 
C) prian, Sf.. every city has its hishop in his timp, 221 ; m('anin{! of 
his al'hori
rn on the onpnpss and soliòarity of the Episcopate, 
226 ; which be compares with the dh ine l:nity in the Trinity, 
228 ; his testimony as to tbe election of hishop!' in his own 
time, 302-306 ; set'S Cbrist pr('spnt in the martyrs, 437. 


D
IEL, the propbet, his vision uf the kingdom of Goù set up on 
eart h, 4-9. 
Dante, th(' great statue, 10; :St. John thp Evangelist, 180; the 
saint:i hefore anò after Christ form the great rose of Paradisp, 
434-435. 
Dionysius of Halicanlas
ub, description of the Homan Pontifical 
Collpge. 77-78. 


EPISCOPATE, the one, planted in every city by the Apostles, 201 ; 
attested by St. Ignatius, 206; by Eusebius the historian, 211- 
212 ; who gives the succe:-.sion at Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, 214-16; by Tertullian, 218; by Irenæus, 219 : 
each city and small town bad its bbhop before tbe peace of the 
Church, 222; the hishop said to wipld a gO\ ernment, 222 ; 
hishops sent out from Rome to convert the nations, 223; 
episcopal government universal, 225 ; but the One Episcopat > 
much more than this, 226: a I"Pgimen ruling OI1P flock through 
th{" whole world, 228-30; tlw undivided rule of a single 
people, the Corpus Christianorum, 447; spt forth by De 
l\larca, 226; by St. Leo thc Great in A.D. 446, 227; co-exists 
with the Primacy,230; consiòered a miracJe by St. Chrysos- 
tom and St. Augustine. 230; contrasted with national 
churches, 188, 239; Chri
tian go\-ernment, worsbip, belief, and 
practice wrapt up together herein, 241 ; organic gro\\th of the 
One Episcopate in mother and daughter churches, 295; de- 
veloped in provincial councils, 300; exercised in decisions of 
coercive power, 301 ; exhibited in election of bishops, 305-307 ; 
the whole a òerivation of the mission of Christ, 308; gradually 
clothcs itself in temporal goods, 310-13; the living personal 
authority that to which the as
istancp of th(' Holy Ghost is 
promised from beginning to end, 331; uur Lord's missionary 
circuits the germ, 335; the mission carried on by the Apost1e
, 
336-3 8 ; personal authority exhibited in the system of cate- 
che
i
, 338; the use of a creed, 340; t he dispensin
 of 
acra- 
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ments, 343; the inflicting- of penance, 346 ; the dispensing uf 
the Scriptures, 348-49; all this continued during fifteen 
hundred years, 349-53; gift of infallibility lodged in the 
magisterium, 378-380 ; which is the Church's divine goyern- 
ment and concrete life, as attested by ....\thanasius, 386. 
Eusebius, of Cæsarea, notes three periods in the first ninety years, 
21I-13; sum of his testimony as to the three great Sees and 
the Episcopate, 214; recorùs that Peter came to Rome in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, 214; and the mart
'rdoru of 
the two Apostles, 214; attests the divine power by which the 
Church was planted, 215; the Paschal Lamb 
acrificed once 
a year, but Christians are ever satisfied with the Body of the 
Lord, 270; contrasts the divine polity and philosophy of the 
Church with the incessant variation of heresies, 225; attests 
the multitude of martyr
 everywhere in the reign of l\Iarcu..; 
Aurelius, 408. 


FISH. the sacred symbol in the Catacombs of Christ's per
on and 
work, 286. 
:Franzelin, Cardinal, the Church's teaching office, 326-27: that 
which is essential, the perpetual succession of living men, 330; 
tbe revelation made by Christ to the Apostles complete as 
to its substance, 355; the act of Christ's High-Priesthood 
in the Incarnation, 242; the reality of the Body and Blood 
of Christ on the altar asserted by St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
St. Justin, and St. Irenæus, 270; the physical Body of Christ 
in the Eucharist insisted on by the :Fathers, 274. 
Friedländer admits the universal belief in miracle
 of Jews and 
heathens as we1l as Christians, 432. 


GIESELER, five things on which the apologist:>o laid stress. 430. 
Gregory the Great, St., his letter to King Ethelbf'rt, 405; the 
whole Church represented by the seven-fold number of the 
churches, 181; repeatedly speaks of the See of the chief of 
the Apostles as the See of one in three places - Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, 295. 
Gregory of N azianzum, calls his office as bishop a government, 
222. 
Gregory YII., St.., un the union of Church and State, 138. 


HAGE)IA
N, Die rümbche Kirche, how Constantine looked at the 
Church, 288; speaks of particular tendencies in local churches, 
3 68 . 
Heinrich, Dogmatische Theologie, 37 8 . 
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Heresy. it!' procedurp, a
 opposed to that of orthodoxy. 370; t.hp 
apostolic writ.ings full of warnings against it, 372 j its inces!';ant 
a.ttacks through the second cpntury, 373. 
Hergenri;ther, on the dcvplopment of synodical institutions, 3 00 . 
Hilary, St., attests that e\.ery church ha
 it!i bishop. 221. 


IGKATI'(;S of Ant.ioch, St., contplliplates the whole Episcopate in 
the- mind of Christ. a!i thp mind of the Father, 180, 206; 
corroborates St. Clement of Romp, 206, 20S; statf'S the organic 
unity of a local church. 209. 
Innocent I., Popc, St., grounds the wiele jurisdi<'tiOll of the See of 
Antioch on it.; heing 11)(' first, Spc of the chief of the Apost.les, 
295-9 6 . 
Irenæus, St., quoted, 191, 20S; dc:-.criL 

 the propagation of the 
Church, 219; barbarians bplieving in Chrbt follow the ordpr of 
tradition without pen or paper, 224; the Church's deposit of 
doctrine like the principle of life in a body, 333; bears witnes
 
to the 1nultitude of martyrs e\'erywhere, 407; and of miracles, 
4 26 . 


JOlIS, ST., doe:-. not record the in
titution of the Eucharbt, but 
adds what may be considered a comment upon it. 144; records 
promise's made to the Apo:-;tles, 158-60; t,he universal pastor- 
ship conferred on Peter, 161; how hi!'; expreb:5ions sum up 
both the universal mission of the apostolate, and the supreme- 
pa
torship of Pf\tpr, 183 ; his double- warnin
 as to the many 
things concerning .Tp!,-us not written, 165; his vbion of the 
heavenly ('ourt as t.he Eucharbtk Sacrifice, 320-23; his vision 
of our Lord in Ute gov('rnmpnt of the Church through Hi:- 
bbhops, 178-81 ; identifies heathen Home with Babylon, 10. 
Josephus, 393; statps Poppæa to have been a Jewish proselyte, 359. 
Jurisdiction, how partitioned in the Episcopate, <\tated by de 
'Iarca, 226; by St. Leo the Great, 227; Bianchi, 294; neces- 

ary in any kingdom, 296-98. 
Justin :\Iartyr, St., says the pre
ence of Christ'
 Body and Blood 
on the altar is as real as the Incarnation itself, 270; the talc 
of hi
 conversion, 374. 


KI
GDO)I of Christ, thirt(>(-'n characteristics of, 116-20; foretold by 
Daniel, 4-9; sub:-;ists from age to age by its own force, 143; 
ùisposed to the Apostolic College. 154; jurisdiction necessary 
to it, 278; as it appeared in A. D. 29 and A.D. 325, 288; recog- 
nised by Constantine at the Council of ArIes, A.D. 314, and at 
the Nicene Council, 288, 448; consi
ts in thref' t.bings, Sacer- 
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dotium, l\lagisterium, Jurisdictio, answering to worship, belief, 
and government in the people which is its outcome, 401 ; the 
intimate cohesion of these three, 104-108; the perfect an- 
tagonism which they constituted in Christians to the Pagan 
empire, 398-401 ; the five conflicts which the kingdom under- 
went in the three centuries, 436-40. 
Klcutgen, on the two meanings of tradition, 339; on the word of 
God, written and unwritten, 354 ; on the special gift of the 
Apostolic Body, 354. 


LASAULX, Das 
ühnopfer del' Griechen und Römer, und ihr Yer- 
hiiltuiss zu dem einem auf Golgotha, extracts from. 247-52; on 
human :"acrifices, 263-66. 
Leo the Great, St., illustrates the "One Episcopate" of St. 
Cyprian, 227 ; his perfect picture of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in his day, 227. 
Leo XIII. in his encyclical, June 1881, declares civil power to be 
a vicegerency from God, 40. 
Lightfoot, Dr., suggests that the Primacy belongs not to the 
bishop, but to the Church of Rome, 210. 
Luke, St., records the institution of the priesthood, 144; the power 
given to the Apostles, 149, 167; vast importance of the con- 
versation which he alone records about the disposition of the 
kingdom, and its ruler, 151-57; distinguishes Peter from the 
other Apostles, as much as St. Matthew and St. John, 157; 
his reticence as to the place to which St. Peter went, when 
delivered from prison, and its reason, 366. 


::\IAGISTERIUl\I, of the Church, shown in her teaching, 313; which 
at first was oral only, based upon authority, 315 ; three classes 
of truths forming the divine and apostolical tradition, 315 ; 
the period of exclusively oral teaching specially exhi1ìits the 
Church's teaching office, 317 ; seen in the rite of baptism, 317 ; 
in the Eucharistic Liturgy, 319, 320; in the rite of ordination, 
324; fulncss of the magisterium sLown in these rites, 325 ; not 
changed or diminished by the writings of the New Testament, 
326-30; consists in the unchangeable principle of a living 
personal authority, 331 ; thus expressed by Irenæus, 219; acts 
of the magisterium which preceded the New Testament, 331 ; 
is the continuation of Christ's personal teaching, 335; and of the 
apostolic mission, 336; and abides in all ages, 338; is shown in 
five things, the system of catechesis, the use of a Creed, the 
dispensing of sacraments, the enjoining of penance, the hand- 
ling of Scripture, 338-48; unimpeached through fifteen cen- 
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turie
, 349-50; itb }Jrinciple, a divirw authorit.y eblablh,hing a 
kingdom, 353; it transmits the \\ ord of God, written or un- 
written, 354; which is complete,..is to it
 buhstancc, from the 
heginning, 355: tbe defence aO'ainst error lodged in it, 378; 
consists in the Church's divine go\- ernment and concrete life, 
37 8 -79; employs t}}(> whole \\'orrl of (;0<<1. writtt'll or unwritten, 
as its Hule uf Faith, 3 8 5. 
:!\Jaine, Sir Henry, author of ".Ancient Law," quoted upon original 
!-'oci{'ty, 64; the p..itriarchal theory", 66, 69; family, the unit 
of ancient bociety, not the individual. 69-71 ; univer:;al helief, 
or 

umption, of hlood-relatiun
hip, ö8; t b<<. Homan p tria 
III te t'l", a relic of the original rule, 69; union of g'overnment 
with religion, 69; property 8pl ung' out of joint-owner
hip, 70. 
:\Jarca, de, his !o.tatemcnt of juri
diction in the Epi
copate, 226. 
)Iark, St., the only J.
vangeli:--t who òoes not n
cord :--pecial power
 
g-iven to Peter, 164; rccof(l
 the institution of the priesthood, 
149; the powers gÏ\ en to the Apostolic Borly, 14
, 16 4. 
)Iartin, nr., Bi,-hop of Paderborll, on tbe High-Priest's office. 91. 
'Iartyr<<lom, an c 
ential element ill the world's conver
ion, 43 2 ; 
it
 occasion the enmity between tlH' serp('nt's spct1 and the 
""oman's Seed, 434; hefore Christ looks to Chri..t, and after 
Christ looks hack on Him, 43.5; parallel with miracles in 
principle, witne5
, power, anrl perpetuity, 436-41; martyrs, 
champion:. of a g-rcat army, 410; endure for God what heloes 
endure for natural goods. 415-19; fill up what is wanting in 
the suffering:, of Christ, until Hi"i my
tical Body is completed, 
439, 440; hated by all who deny a Creator, Judge and He- 
Illunerator, 441 ; the Deacon Constantine's panegyric, 415. 
'Iatthew, "t., rec(\rd
 the institution of the prieJo'thoorl, 146; t}t(> 
transmission of spirit ual power, 147: the special promisps to 
Peter, 147: ò.isting-uis}1Ps th(' .c\po!'tolat(' and the Primacy, 
16 3-66. 
)Ie1itn, of 
ardis, call:, the Christian faith a philo
ophy nurtured 
tog-ether and begun together with ..\ugn
t us, 4('4. 
Miracles, their exbtence allegerl hy e'"ery ancient C'hri!'tian writer, 
43 ' ; by J eW8 and H('at hens of every class, 432; by Origen, 
who insists on miracles of conversion as greater than bodily 
miracles, 422; and that miracles only could account for the 
conversions wrought, 425; atte
ted by Irenæus, of his own 
time, .126; by Athanasiu
, of the sign of the cross, and the 
name of Christ, 427; conn('ction between miracles and martyr- 
nom. as to thcir principle, witnes..., power, and perpetuity, 
432-40; the Christian faith rests upon two miracles, the 
Incarnation and the Uesurrcction of Christ, 432-34; the abso- 
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lute necessity of miracles to substantiate the mission of 
Christ, 431; the Incarnation, the reason of miraculous power, 
432 ; and the Fall of man, its necessity, 434. 
Möhler, on the use of the Creed, 341 ; on the first Christian writers, 
373-74; on the Roman catechetical school, 378. 


N

GELSBACH, original kingship springs from fathership, 65; sacri- 
fice, an essential of Greek piety, 241; the Greek seeks a 
living personal God, 246. 
Newman, Cardinal, describes the system of catechesis, 340; his 
history of the Arians referred to, 343; Notes on St. Athanasius 
quoted, 381-85; his treatise on the Rise and Successes of 
Arianism, a storehouse of information, 387; says that par- 
ticular authors do not speak ex cathedra, nor as a Council may 
speak, 379. 
Nicene Council, occasion of its convocation, 288; Constantine 
recognised therein the Church as a divine kingdom, 288; and 
the solidarity of the Episcopate, 291; compared with the 
Roman Senate, 292; its force as to t.he relation between 
Church and State, 293; its sixth Canon, 294, 295; Constan- 
tine, acknowledging its sentence as the decision of God, 
recognised the kingdom of Christ in the \Vorld, 448. 
Noah, refounds the human race, 37; his first act, an act of sacrifice 
t.o which God attaches an universal covenant with his race, 37- 
41; is Father, King, Priest, and Teacher of his race, 40-41 ; 
among whom he establishes l\Iarriage, Sacrifice, Civil Govern- 
ment, and the alliance of Government with Religion, 40-42, 


ORIGEX, insists on the divine power shown in converting sinners, 
422 ; on miracles of conversion as greater than bodily miracles, 
423 ; on the spread of the Church and the conversion of sinner", 
viewed together, 423-24; not possible without miracles, 4 2 5 ; 
as the son 1 vivifies and moves tbe body, so the 'Yord arouses 
and moves the whole body, the Church, 353; sets up a cate- 
chetical school at Cæsarea in Palestine, 378. 
Ovirl, his statement of the power of vicà,rious sacrifice. 263. 


P .A.NTÆ5US, his conversion, labours, and renown, 376. 
Paul, St., six names whereby he describes his commission, 176; the 
Church to him" the Body of Christ," 170-72; says mission 
is necessary to every herald of the Gospel, 173; attests the 
grace given by ordination, 173; places in the one Christian 
Ministry the seat of dogmatic truth, 175; sees au inseparable 
bonrl in unity, truth, and government, 175; how he records the 
institution of the priesthood, 143; appoints bishops, 172, 222. 
VOL. IV. 2 G 
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Peter, St., the six privileg-cs recorded to ha",e been bestowed on 
him, in which his primacy con
b.t
, 168; =,peaks of Home 
under the name of Babylon, 10. 
.Phillipps' Kirchenrecht, 14 I. 
Philo, describes the concour
e of Jews to Jeru
alem, 93; quoted 
upon tõacrifice, 251. 
})lato, makes piety to consist in prayer and sacrifice, 246. 
7rOtj.l.aíJlftJl, force of the word, to be Sheph<.'rrl, 185-86. 
Power:-:, the Two, .1.ppear unit('rl in the Hemhhip of .Adam, 30-3 2 ; 
and again in Noah, 37; in whom civil government is estaù1i-.;hed 
hy divine authority, 39; it is a common good of all hi:-: ract". 
60-62; the two Power:; ever in alliance through all Gentilislll J 
57-58 ; civil government springs as little frolll those governed, 
as fathership from children, 65-68; hI aw originally is the 
parent'8 word," 70; relation of the two Powers from the 
beginning, 73, 121; Gentile deification of the State, 75; 
relation of the two Power
 in the )Io
aic Law, 83. 8.t-95; 
analogy between them, 110; 
ubjection of the spiritllal to 
the civil power, the fina.l re
ult of GentilisIll, 87; the spiritual 
power has a new basis in the !)erson of Christ, 122 ; co-opera- 
tion of the two Powers as stated by 
t, Gregory VIL, 138: 
Christians t3ubject to both Powcrs, 124; amity intended by 
Gorl between them, r 25 ; their separate action not intended, 
126; persecution of the spiritual by th(' temporal not intended, 
131 ; the inrlirect spiritual power over temporal things, 135; 
the ideal relation of the two Powers, and the \ arious deflec- 
tions from it described under the image of marriage, 139; 
alliance of the two Powers in the Homan Empire at the 
advent of Christ, 391; howanrl why the cÍ\'il power acknow- 
ledged t he triple :-:piritual liberty of helipf, wor:-õhip, and 
govC'rnment, 44 1 , 444. 
Power, the Spiritual, a derivation from the Person uf Christ, out of 
the union of the divine and human nature
 in Him, II 5, 123, 
169; creates the supernatural bociet)" for a supernatural end, 
106; to which the present life is :mbordinatcd, 107; and which 
is beyond the provision of temporal government, III; a 
kingdom subsisting by its own force from age to age, 142 ; 
divine truth maintained by the perpetual operation of its one 
hierarchy in the Boùy of Christ, 170-72; has in Scripture 
four qualitie
J 182; the corning from above, 182; complete- 
ness, 183-85; unity, 1
6-87; indepen<lence of civil government, 
IgS; perpetuity to the end of timc, 189; the transmission of 
such a power witnessed in thc Church's history from ..1..0. 29 
to A.D. 325. 189-239; the resting of this power upon the 
bacrifice of His Body iJlstituted by Christ, :q.3-4o, 
64-SI ; 
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its independence as to government shown in its organic 
growth, 295-313; its independence as to teaching shown in 
its communication of doctrine, 313-34; in its mode of positive 
teacbing, 336-52; in its mode of resisting error, 353-82; in 
its conflict with the Roman Empire's civil power, 391-448; 
tbe creation of sucb a power by the direct action of God fore- 
told by the Prophet Daniel, 600 years before Christ, 4-9. 
Priesthood, begun in Adam, 35 ; and afresh in Noah, 40; carried 
on from them through all the race, 73; distinguished from the 
Civil power in the Roman Republic, 76 ; united afterwards to 
the Principate, but still distinct, 77 ; the College of Pontifices 
reverse a tribunicial law, 79 : the distinction from civil power 
in it runs through all ancient na.tions, 80; witness to the 
unity of man'::; race, 81 ; the Aaronic, 88; special offices of tbe 
High-Priest, 89; part of the High-Priest through tbe whole 
history from l\Ioses to Christ, 91 ; his jurisdiction under the 
Roman Empire, 93; the Jewish priesthood and worship, a 
prophecy and preparation for Christ, 95; the High-Priest's 
treatment of Christ, 97 ; the Christian prie
tbood springs from 
the Person of Christ, 101 ; as the human race from Adam, 124; 
institution of the Christian -Priesthood, 143-46; all the mission 
of Christ collected in His Prie
thood, 146; the Christian bier- 
archy succeeds the l\Iosaic, 197; Priesthood of the Church 
!;prings from the two acts of Christ's High-Priesthood, 24 2 ; 
prie
thood, teaching, and jurisdiction cohere inwardly, 10 4, 
28 7- 8 8 ; acknowledged equally by Constantine, 448. 
Primacy, the, of the Church, instituted by Cbrist Himself, 147, 
154-5 8 , 160-61, 182-86; the words conveying it compared 
with those which convey the Apostolate, 162, 164; the witness 
of St. :Matthew to the distinction between Apostolate and 
Primacy, 164; the witne
s of St. Luke to the 
a.me distinction, 
16 5- 6 7; the witnc
s of St. John to the same distinction, 161- 
62; :summary of its powers as given in the Gospel
, 168; how 
St. Paul bears witne
s to it, 173-75 ; exercbed by bt. Clement 
in the lifetime of St. Jobn, 203-205; the two forces of the 
Primacy and the Hierarchy exist from the beginning', 10 4; 
are exactly expressed by 
t. Leo in tbe year 446, 227; hold 
the Church together in the ante-Nicene period, 367; are the 
joint result of our Lord's words, 169-70. 


RENAUDOT, the Eucharistic Liturgy, 319. 


SACERDOS, in the languagp of the third century, signifies the 
bishop, as offering the sacrifice of the altar, 222, 279; as 
ÈKKX7J<1ía signifies a diocese, 3 02 . 
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Sacrifice, rite of bloorly, appears in the family of the first man, 
d.nd dates from his fall, 35; unintl'lligible without tbe notion 
of sin. 35; its pre,-alence among the Gentilc
, 246-52; spcci- 
alith.s of the ritl', described hy Lasanlx, 247-50; a c:ociated 
\\ith prayer, 252; with the bense of guilt, 251; ena.cted by 
God at the }'all a.. a perpetual propheey, 256; the most 
striking' characterbtic of the \\'01'1(1 before Christ, 259; human, 
261-63; cnaction of. a divine act, 263 ; the Christian Sa.crifìcp 
counterpart of the original institution, 264; and fulfilment 
of th
 wboIr- :\Iosaic ritual, 265; its prodigious llic.,ming anrl 
power, 265-72 : prcspncl' of Christ'f' physical Body in it, a.c- 
('of(1in
 to St. Cln"ysostom, 275 ; is t}1(o principll' of unity to 
Christ's mystical Body, according to St. .Augu
tine, 276; the 
douhle act of Chrbt's High-Prie:,thood thereby impres
ed 011 
tbe world, 276: fulfils over tht" worlrl the parable, I am the trup 
Yirw, 2
o-85 ; the .Euchari!'tic, pir.ture of, hy an apostle, 320. 
Schwaul', DOf-rmeng-est'hichte, 3 62 , 413. 

ophocles, his 
ense of the power of vicarious 
acrificL, 261. 
Sti>>ckl, Ldlrbuch der Gcschichte t1t"r Philosophie, 370. 


TACI1't:'
, his COmpagcI of the Roman Empire.:-, 15: says that 
Poppæa W.l" surrounded with fortune-tellers, 359. 
Tal'arelli, Saggio teoretico di dritto na.turalt
, philosophical hasis 
on which the spiritual socit,ty rests, 112. 
Tatian, history of his con\'l'r
ion, 359. 
Tertullian, history of his convcrsion. 375; marks Domitian a
 a 
persecutor of t he Church. 365 ; attestl) the persecution in his 
timl'. 400; sutft.'ring:) which followed on conversions, 4 1 9- 22 ; 
tkscriht.,
 thl' first prol'agat iOIl of the Church, 218-20; com- 
part.:-. the Church to a t'in
14' vine plcmtp(l in all lalHls, 24 2 ; 
the Apostltjl) sheltl'red by thl'ir position as J l'WS, 357 ; marks 
the .Jcws as sonrce:-. of all calumny against Chrktians, 3 6 1. 
Thcophilus, bishop of Antioch, his convcrsion and writing-s, 375. 
'J'ra(1itiol1, has two meanings: (I) the' ullwl'iU(lI. worrl of God. (2) thl' 
wholt" doctrine of 
alvati()n as handpd (lown, 336 ; divine and 
apostolical tradition, 316; announcing tl1(' act:; anrl words 
of Christ, part of, 332 : variou:, parts of tradition in its full 

ensp, 334. 
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'fHE YEAR'S \VORK 


W E have published one ne'" book or nc\\' edition for 
e\"ery ,,"eek of I
)l5. Noone lacking experience of 
the labours of a publisher can, \ve think, realize ,\ hat 
that simple staten1ent lneans. Nor do \\"e follow the 
common course of allo\\'ing our printers and our binders 
to thro\\" togcther our books for us. 'ro the least detail 
everything is considered and designed; and so \\-e haye 
been able to 
et a standard of cOIlleJiness c\nd artistic 
honesty. l
he year's \\york does not only represent a 
record in number: much n10re importclnt. it is a record 
in quality. An10ng- the authors arc 
Igr R. II. Benson 
(1\'"0 books), Cardinal :\lercier, G. K.. Chesterton, 
C. 1\1. Anton", Father l\IartindaJe, Sir Bertranl '\
indle, 
Father Rick-aby (t\\'o), Father Thurston (t,,"o), 
Iiss 
:\Ionica Gardner, Father :\IcNabb, f\Iiss E. !\L \YiJmot- 
Buxton, the author of ., ...\unt Sarah and the 'Var." 
Not less iIllportant than the books of these are the ne'" 
· 'Ordo ... \dministrandi Sacranlenta," ,. Rit lIS Ser,"andus," 
,. Excerpta," U Epistles and Gospels-the Pulpit edition"; 
or the new edition of Bishop Challoner's .. 
leditations," 
and 
Iother 
I. Loyolct's "Little Children's Prayer 
Book. " 
Of undertakings in the inln1ediate future, the n10st 
significant is the series of Eng-lish and Latin text
 called 
"The Liturgy for Layfolk." For this tht> Publishers 
ha\"e sccurcd the scrvices of Bishop Butt, Abbot Cabrol, 
Dr Adrian Fortescue, Fathcr Thurston, and the Bene- 
dictine X llns of Stanbrook Abbey. 

\ large ne\\y sho\vroom has been added to our 
Orchard Street premises for the better .ser\'ice of our 
clients. Pllrchaser
 of church decorations and furnish- 
ings are realizing in constantly gro,,'ing numbers that 
our g-oods ha\'e nowhere else any equal for beaut), 
quality and value; and no\v they will be able to examine 
in comfort a Inultitude of ,'arieties of \vhate'"cr it is thc) 
necd. "'"e 
lre confident that this extension is to be the 
scene of a big development in the nl0\.ement for supply- 
ing to churches beautiful and craftsmanlike g-oods. 
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N.B.-NEW BOOKS are marked with an asterisk. 
ACTON, LORD. 
Lord Acton and His Circle. Edited by Cardinal Gasquet. 
Large 8vo. vVith an Engraved Portrait of Lord Acton. 
15s, net (postage 6d.), 
À KEMPIS, THOMAS. 
Of the Imitation of Christ. Popular Edition, 6d. net and IS. 
(postage 2d.). Pocket Editions, IS. 6d. to 10S. Presentation 
Edition, 3s. 6d. to 15s. The SeraPhic Edition. Being 
an entirely new translation from the Latin by Father 
Thaddeus, O.F.M. Very finely printed in red and black. 
Cloth, 6s, net; leather, 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
LATIN EDITIONS from 2S. net. FRENCH, SPANISH and 
ITALIAN EDITIONS also in stock. 
Lesser Imitation of Christ, The. By Thomas à. Kempis. 2S. 6d. 
St Lydwine of Schiedam. By Thomas à Kempis. Translated by 
Dom Vincent Scully, C.R,L. 3s. net (postage 4d.). 
ALLEN, CARDINAL. 
Father Edmund Campion and His Companions. A briefe his- 
torie of the glorious martyrdOlll of twelve reverend priests. 
vVith contemporary verses by the Venerable Henry \Val- 
pole, and the earliest engraving of the martyrdOlll, Edited 
by the Rev. }. H, Pollen, S.}. Demy 8vo. 4S. net 
(postage Sd.). 
Souls Departed. Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. 35.6d. 
ALLIES, T. W. (K.C.S.G.) 
*A Journal in France and Letters from Italy (1845-1849). 
By T. \V. Allies, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Life'8 Decision. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
The Formation of Christendom Library. New Editions. Cr. S,ro. 
The Christian Faith and the Individual. 5s. 
The Christian Faith and Society. 55. 
The Christian Faith and PhiJosof'hy. 5s. 
As seen in Church and State. 5s. 
The Throne of the Fisherman. 55, 
The Holy See and the \Vandering of the Nations. Deroy 
8vo. los.6d. 
Peter's Rock in Mohammed's Flood, Demy 8vo. los.6d. 
ALLIES, MARY. 
Thomas William Allies, 1813-1903. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
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ALLIES, MARY -continued. 
Pius the Seventh, I8oo-IR23. Cr. Bvo. doth, gilt. c;s. 
Leaves fconl St Augustine. 6s. n. (postage 5d.). 
Leaves from St John Chrysostom. ós. 
History of the Church in En
land, from thp Accession of 
1 knry VIII to the Death of Queen Elizabf'th. 3s, ód. 
How to Help the Dead. A translation ('{ the De cura 
gercnda pro nlurtuis of 5t, Au
ustil1f', Cloth, gilt, with 
lrontispiece in photogravure, IS, net (rostage, 2d). 


ANDERDON, BLANCHE (Whyte Avis', 
The Catholic Girl in the World. Fir.d Sf'ries. 25, bd. lIet 
(postage 4d.). 
The Catholic Girl in the World. Second Series. 25. 6d. net 
(postage 
d,), 


ANTONY, C. M. 
.St. Catherine of Siena: Her Life and Times. One volume, 
demy Bvo. \Vith many illustrations, 65. net. (postage 
6d.). 
This vivid sketch on broarl outlines is d(>1.igl!f'd to pr
ent the lif
 of the 
n'at 
m

ti(' and politician in such a way that no one aspect of her CaTf'er Ob5CUTt'S another. 
Thf' wonrlerfu1 romanr..e of that career has never been SO movingly prrsentul as in 
this notable work.-Prospectus, åc" on aPPlication. 
* AUNT SARAH AND THE WAR. A Tale of Transforma- 
tions. \Vrappcl s, IS. net. (postage 2d, '- FClrtieth Thousand, 
1 ts drpth of feeling should make 
very rf'ader proud and gràtelul.-Pall Mall 
G.:eUe. 


BAKER, VEN. FATHER AUGUSTINE (O.S.B.) 
Holy Wisdorn (Sat
cta Soþhia). Directions for thp J'raypr of 
Contemplation, etc. Edited by Abbot Sweeney. D.D. Cloth, 
3s.6d. With le
ther back. 5s. 


BAKER, B. ANSTICE. 
A Modern Pilgrim's Progress. \\'ith important contributions 
by way of Preface and Introduction by !\Igr R. H. Benson 
and Father Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. New popular 
edition. IS. net. Postage 4d. 


BARRY, CANON WILLIAM. 
*The Knights of the Red Cross. J\. Sermon preached at a 
Requiem for fallen Catholic soldiers. Delny 8vo, \\i ell 
printed and wrappered. \Yith frontispiece. 3 d , net 
(postage Id,). 
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BEARNE, FATHER (S.J.) 
The Curé's Brother: A Laumant Story. Is.6d. 
Nick Roby: A Story of his Childhood. IS. 6d. and 2S. 
Charlie Chittywick: or, Ridingdale in the 'Sixties. 3s.6d. 
Ridingdale Boys. Illustrated, 55. net. Boards, 2 vots, 4s. net 
(postage Sd.,. 
A Ridingdale Year. Illustrated, Cloth, gilt.5s. net (postage Sd.). 
Ridingdale Stories, Illustrated. 35. 6d. net (postage Sd.). 
Sanctity's Romance. 2 voIs, 25. net each (postage Sd.). 
The Golden Stair: A Chronicle of Havenhurst. 3s. 6d. 
Portraits. Stories for Old and Young. \Vrapper. 6d. net. 
IS. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
.the Organist of Laumont. 2S. net (postage 3d.). 
jack SO'lth and some other Jacks. 3s.6d. 
,Roddy the Dreamer. 5s. net (postage Sd.). 
Romance of the Silver Shoon. 35. net (postage S<1.). 


BENSON, MGR R. H. 
*Poems. In one volulne, with a portrait in
photogravure. 
Attractively bound in cloth, with seventeenth-century 
design in gold. 2S, 6d. net (postage 2d,), Third Impres- 
sion. 
Vtry beautitul, tender, and of deep devotional impulse.-Daily ChTonÙ..le. 
He must be reckoned of the line of Herbert and Vaughan, and Donne and Crashaw. 
--Sunday Times, 
*Memorials of R. H. Benson. By Blanche \ Y arre-Cornish, 
Shane Leslie, and others of his friends. \\Ïth a portrait- 
miniature exquisitely reproduced in colours, and nine 
nlounted plates 01 great interest. Uniform with the 
"Poems," 2S, 6d. net (postage 3d,). Second Impression. 
Loneliness. 
lgr Benson's last novel. 6s. 
Oddsfish 1 A Tale of the times of Charles II. 6s. 
Come Rack 1 Come Rope 1 6s, Cheap edition, IS. net. (post- 
age 3d.). 
An Average Man. A Story uÍ Con-versions. 6s. 
Initiation. 6s. 
The Religion of the Plain Man. 2S. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
An Alphabet of Saints. Rhymed by lUgr Robert Hugh 
Benson, Reginald Balfour, C. Ritchie. Ilil1strated by L. D. 
Symington. Fancy binding, 2S. 6d. net. Paper, IS. net 
(postage 3d.). 
The King's Achievernent. A Tale of the Suppression of the 
f\Ionasteries by Henry VIIl. 65. 
By what Authority? A Tale of the Times of Que
n Elizabeth. 6s. 
The Light Invisibìe. Th
 LIÍ
-Stori
s of an Old Priest. 3s. 6d. 
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BIBLES, NEW TESTAMENTS. etc. 
.:V.B.-J.Vew Illusttated List gsvlng lull þ(.I,-ticulars 0/ 
Bindings, rtc.. sent þost Irre on apþlication. 
Holy Bible. POCKET EDITION (size Sf by 31 inches). Cloth, 
2S. 6d. Leather bindings. from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each. 
OCTAVO EDITION (size 9 by 6 inches). Cloth, ss. And in a 
grcdt variety of leather bindings. from 8s. to 35s. net. 
New Testament, The. POCKET EDITION. Limp cloth, 6d. 
net (postage 2Ù.). Grained roan. red edges, IS. Roan, gilt 
t:dges. IS. 6d. 
I ndia Paper Edition: P d.ste grain. round corners. 3s. 6d. net. 
Best calf or morocco, 5s. 6d. cdch net. Hussia limp, 10S. 6d. 
net. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. \Vith AnnotatIons, References. 
Historical and Chronological Index, and a Family Register. 
Cr. 8vo (size 71 by 5 inches). 500 pp. Cloth. boards. gilt 
lettered. 2S.; and in handsome leather bindings at 4s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. 
The C C Prize" New Testament. An inlpression especially 
prepared for Presentation purposes, Finely printed in 
large type on O:xford India l'aper. Buckram. gilt, 3s. 6d. 
net. }{oan. gilt, red under gold edges, 5S. 6d. net. Finest 
morocco. gilt, red under gold edges. 7s. 6d, net (postage 
4 d ,). 
In this impression tbe purpose has not been to compress tbe text into the smallest 
concdvahl(' spaCE' but, on tbe contrary, to provide a library volume printed in large 
clear type and \\ith generous maq
ins. 
Novum Testamentum. From 2S., unbound. to 4s., bound. 
Book of Psalms, The. 321no, cloth, IS. 6d. Calf, red edges. 5 s . 
Liber Psalmorum. Unbound IS. net. Bound from 2S. 6d. 


BOWDEN, REV. H. S. (of the Oratory). 
.Crumbs of Comfort. Edited irom .. The Dialogue of Comfort 
of B. Thomas 
lore." by H. S. Bowden, of the Oratory. 
\\ïth a Preface. Cloth, IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
The Religion of Shakespeare. Chiefly from the \Vritings of 
11r Richard Simpson. Cr.8vo. 7s.6d. 
Dante's Divina Commedia: Its Scope and Value. From the 
German of Franz Hettinger, D.D. 8vo. Ios.6d. 
Natural Religion. Being Vol. I of Dr Hettinger's HEvidences of 
Christianity." \Vith Introduction on H Certainty." 75.6d. 
Revealed Religion. The Second Volume of Dr Hettinger's 
H Evidences." \Vith Introduction on the H Assent of 
Faith." 5s. 
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BOWDEN, REV. H. S. (of the Oratory)-c;ontinued. 
Miniature Lives of the Saints, for every Day in the Year. 
2 Vols. IBmo, cloth, gilt, 767 pp., 4s. Also in Monthly 
packets of Single Leaves for distribution, 4d. per Packet. 
Or the Complete Set of Packets for the Year, 3s. 6d. 
Mementoes of the English l\ttartyrs. For every day of the 
year. IS. net (postage 2d,). 
Miniature Life of Mary. Cloth, 6d. Cloth extra, with steel 
plate frontispiece, IS. 
Guide to the London Oratory. Illustrated, IS. Or with fewer 
illustrations, 6d. 


BRIDGETT, FATHER (C.SS.R.) 
A History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. Edited 
with Notes by Father H. Thurston, S.J. Folio. Illustrated. 
One Guinea net (postage lod.). 
Life and Writings of Blessed Thomas More. 6s. 
Life of the Blessed John Fisher. New Edition. 6s. 
Our Lady's Dowry. Illustrated. 5s. 
Ritual of the New Testament. 5s. 
Wisdom and Wit of Sir Thomas More. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 6s. 
BUCKLER, REV. REGINALD (O.P.) 
A Spiritual Retreat. 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
Spiritual Instruction on Religious Lüe. g5. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
Spiritual Perfection through Charity. 5s. 
*BURIAL SERVICE, THE. The complete Latin and English 
of the Order of Burying Adults and In.fants; together 
with the :Mass for the Dead in full, with the various 
propers. Well prin.ted in large type. This is the only 
edition in conformity with the 1915 Ordo Administrandi 
Sacramenta. Stout wrappers, 3d, net.; cloth, gilt, 
6d. net (postage Id.). 
BUTE, THE MARQUESS OF (FROM THE BREVIARY OF). 
A Form of Prayers following the Church Office. For the 
use of Catholics unable to hear Mass upon Sundays and 
Holidays. Cloth, IS. net (postage 2d.) ; leathf'r, 2S. 6d. 
net (postage 3d.). 
Lenten Readings. From the Writings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church as found in the Roman Breviary. 
Done into English by John Patrick, 
iarquess of Bute, and 
arranged by Father John 
Iary, O.S.F.C. 2s.6d. 
Mary Immaculate. From the same sources. Cloth, IS. net 
(postage 2d.) Leather, 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
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BUTLER, REV. ALBAN. 
People's Edition of the Lives of the Saints. Twelve Pocket 
Volumes, each Volume containing the Saints of the :Month. 
and an Additional Volume containing a Complete General 
Index. Neat cloth binding, gilt lettered, IS_ 6d. each. Or 
tbe complet
 set of 13 volumt's. in handsome cloth casf"'. to 
match, ll. 
BUTLER, LIEUT-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM (G.C.B.) 
The Wild North Land. The Story of a Winter's Journey with 
Dogs across Northern North Anlerica. Illustrated. 5s. 
The Gr
at Lone Land. An Account of the Red River Expedi- 
tions 1869-1870. 'Vith 15 Illustrations and a :Map. 55. 
R
 Cloud. A Tale of the Great hairie. 3s. 6d. 
A new edition, with Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
and new illustrations. 
BUTT, BISHOP. 
*The Marriage Rite: the English and Latin1Texts of the 
Order of :Marriage, the N u ptial1\las.
, and the new Blessing 
without the 
fass. \Vith an Instruction on the signi- 
ficance of the Sacrament by Bishop Butt. Printed 
throughout in red and black, and wrappered in parchment, 
gilt, 6<1. net (postage Id.). 
CABROL, ABBOT FERNAND (O.S.B.) 
*The Layfolk's Ritual, with notes by (see page 31). 
*The Day Hours of the Church, with Introduction by (see 
p. 3 1 ). 
CAMM, DOM BEDE (O.S.B.) 
Tyburn Conferences: Oxford, Douay. Tyburn. Conferences 
on the Martyrs of the English Seminaries. 2S. 6d. net 
(postage 3d.). 
The Voyage of the cc Pax." An Allegory. Cloth, gilt. IBus- 
trated. 2S. 6d. net (postage 4 d .). 
In the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of tbe Eliza- 
bethan Persecution. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 29.6d. 
Lives of the Blessed English Martyrs. Edited by Dom Bcde 
Camm.O.S.B. Vol. 1.-" The \lartyrs under Henry VII!." 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net (postage Sd.). Vol. 11-" The 
far- 
tyrs under Queen Elizabeth." 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
CAPES, F. M. 
St Catherine de Ricci. Her Life, her Letters. her Community. 
\Vith a Treatise on the Mystical Life by Fr Bertrand 
Wilberforce, O.P. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net (postage 6d.). 
S 
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CARMICHAEL, MONTGOMERY. 
The Solitaries of the Sambuca. Cloth. gilt. with 3 illustra. 
tions. 5S. net (postage 5d.). 
The striking story of an English gentleman of wealth and culture who decides to 
go into complete solitude, like the Fathers vf the desert. It is deeply suggestive in 
t5 handling of that most fascinating subject, the solitary life. 
In Tuscany. New Edition. with numerous Illustrations. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net (postage 5d.). 
John William Walshe. The Story of a Hidden Life. 55. net 
(postage 5d.). 
The Lady Poverty. A Thirteenth-Century Allegory. Trans- 
lated by :Montgomery Carmichael. 3s. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 


CATECHISMS. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. With Prayers, Hymns, and 
other Aids to Devotion. and four Holy Pictures printed on 
special paper. 100 pp. Stiff wrapper, let. Per 100, 5s. 
net (postage lod.). 
Catechism for Infants and Standard I. !d. 
Children's Companion to Bible History and Explanatory 
Catechism. \Vrapper, 96 pp. 2d. 
Explanatory Catechism of Christian Doctrine. With an 
Appendix. 32IDO, wrapper, 9 6 pp. 2d. 
Little Catechism: or, Short Abridgment of the Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine. Wrapper, id. Per 100, 3s. (postage 3d.). 
Little Catechism Explained. By Rev. Bernard Kelly. 2d. 
Meanings of the Words of the Catechism, to which are added 
the Miracles of the Gospels. 32mo, wrapper. 2d. 
Bible History for School and Home Use. 'Vrapper. 2d. 
CATHOLIC BELIEF: or, A Short and Simple Exposition of 
Catholic Doctrine. By Very Rev. Joseph Faà di Bruno, 
D.D. Wrapper, 6d. net (postage 21d.); cloth, boards, lod. 
(postage 2Id.). Better paper edition, cloth, 2S. 
.CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, The Official Ecclesiastical Register, 
and Almanac (Annual). Over 1000 pages. Prices: Directory, 
IS. 6d. net; Directory and Ordo, 2S. net (postage on either, 
Inland 6d., Foreign lod.). 
.CATHOLIC WHO'S WHO (Annual). Over 4,000 brief Biographies 
of Catholics of importance, together with their Addresses; 
also an important Year-Book section and an Approved List 
of Catholic Convents, Colleges and Schools. Cloth, gilt, 
3S. 6d. net (postage 5d,). 
CECILIA, MADAME (of St Andrew's Convent, Streatham). 
From the Sepulchre to the Throne. 426 pages. Bound in 
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CECILIA, MADAME (of St Andrew's Convent)--continued. 
art canvas, gilt, with six plates in lithographic offset. 
5S. net (postage 5d.). 
The Training of Girls in their Teens. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
Girls' Clubs and Mothers'Meetings. IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Home Truths for Mary's Children. 39.6d. 
More Home Truths for Mary's Children. 3s. 6rl. 


CHALLONER, BISHOP. 
*Meditations for every Day in the Year. An entirely new 
edition of pocket size. About 960 pages, printed on 
toned Oxford India paper in the original ,. Fell " type; 
with nIany full-page engravings. Cloth, 3s. t5d. net; 
French morocco, in case, 5s, net; finest Turkey morocco, 
gilt edges, gold roll, in case, lOS, 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
1 his remarkably attractive edition of Bishop Challoner's 
masterpiece measures 6 by 3f by 1 inches, and \\eighs 
81 ozs" against the 7i by 5 by I inches, with a weight 
of IQ oZS., of the edition it supersedes, and \\ithal the 
type is much larger and clearer, and is one of the beautiful 
seventeenth-century "Fell" series of the Oxford University 
Press. 
II By far thf" most valuable and useful body of practical di'\inity in our language," 
wrote Bishop Milner of this work. 
*The Garden of the Soul. A faithful re-issue of Bishop 
Challoner's original edition. Printed throughout in red 
and black in a large type. Cloth, IS. 6d. net, and in 
fine leather bindings at fronl ...s. 6d. net to 30s. net 
(postage 3d,). 
:\Iodem prayer-books called II The Garden of the Soul to have but little in common 
with Bishop Ch311oner's beautiful original, \\hich is here made availabl(' for the first 
time in over one hundred years. It is d('Signcd to be a brief guide to the spiritual 
life, containing not pra}'ers onl}, but infonnation, instTuctlOn, meditation, and 
much practic.al advice. 
Th
 fonnat of this rro-anrl-black f'di tion is very fine ind('('d, and the t
 pe is larger 
than that of any other II Garden of the Sou!." 
*Penny Meditations Series. l\Iessrs. Burns &. Oates ha\ 
 
just issued a very attractive series of reprints of Bishop 
ChaUoner's nIeditations in penny booklets, well printed 
on good paper. strongly wrappered, and of a con
 enicnt 
shape for carriage in the pocket. The price of Id. ('
ch is 
net, and postage is extra; hut orders of one hUllth t'd anù 
over have a preferential priLe, The folIo" ing are the 
titles: Advent, Christmas Week, Passion Week, Holy 
Week, Mary Immaculate, Our Saviour in Glory, The Holy 
Ghost, Corpus Chri
ti, Holy Communion, The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, Confession, The Lord '5 Prayer. 
10 
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CHALLONER, BISHOP-continued. 
*Exhortations from the old Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta. 
Unifornl with the 1915 Ordo (which does not contain 
theln), Exhortations before and after Baptism, Conversion, 
lVla rri age, Communion of the Sick, Extreme Unction, etc, 
Japan vellum, wrappers, 6d. net (postage Id,). 
CHASLE, ABBÉ LOUIS. 
Sister Mary of the Divine Heart (Droste zu Vischering), 
Religious of the Good Shepherd. 1863-1899. Illustrated.6s. 
CHESTERTON, G. K. 
*Poems. Buckram, gilt, with portrait in photogravure. 
5s. net (postage 4d.). 
It is genius,-Daily NertJs, An almost miraculous skill.-Everyman. A level of 
unwonted beauty and fine expression.-Jlanchester Guardian. 
CHILDREN'S HOUR (THE): An anthology for children, of 
poems by Father Tabb, Francis Thompson, Katharine 
Tynan, etc.; together with a Talk (with Tales and Texts) 
by Father Vincent 1\IcN abb, O. P., and illustrations on nearly 
every page by L. D. Symington. PI'inted in red and 
black. Japon vellum and gold, IS. net (postage 2d.). 
CHURCH AND KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, THE. 
Illustrated. 25. 6d. 
CLARE, FATHER, (S.J.) 
A Voice that is Still: the Sayings of Fr Clare. 4Smo. Leather, 
gilt edges, 2S. 
CONVERSION AND A VOCATION, A. Sister l\lary of the Sacred 
Heart. (Sophia Ryder.) 2S. 6d. 
COOPER, ERIC T. 
Soliloquies of a Subaltern Somewhere in France. \Vrappers. 
IS. net (postage Id,). 
A bo(\k or verses, written for the most part in the very trenches. 


CUTHBERT, FATHER (O.S.F.C ) 
A Tuscan Penitent. Being the life and legend of 5t Margaret 
of Cortona, \Vith Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
DAHLMANN, FATHER. 
Outline Conferences for Chiidren of Mary. \Vith a Preface by 
Madame Cecilia (of Stre-atham), 2S. 6d. 
DALGAIRNS, FATHER BERNARD, of the Oratory. 
The Holy Communion: Its Philosophy and Practice. A new, 
well printed and well bound edition, In two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Price 75, net (postage 6d.), 
Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Anew, wen printed and weIl- 
bound edition. 
s. net (postage Sd.). 
II 
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DE MONTFORT, BLESSED GRIGNON. 
Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Father Faber's Translation. 12th revised edition. 25. 
DE SEGUR, MGR. 
Familiar Instructions and Evening Lectures on all the Truths 
of Religion. 2 vols. 35. 
ach. 
DIGNAM, FATHER (S.J.) SU also under J'1i5$ Ta}lù r . 
A Daily Thought from tbe \\ ritiDg'S of Father Dignam, S.J. 
48mo, bound in maroon leather, gilt edges. 25. 
EGGER, REV. JOSEPH (S.J.) 
The Devout Guide for Catholics in Service. \Vrapper, 6d. net. 
Cloth. IS. net. (postage Id.) 
Meditations on the Sacred Heart. 29. 6d. 
Consolations of the Sick-Room. \\rrapper. 3d. net (postag lei.) 
EMMERICH, SISTER ANNE CATHERINE. 
Dolorous Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 'Vith a. Preface. 
and a Life of Anne Ca.therine Emmerich. 20th Edition 
35. 6d. 
*EPISTLES AND GOSPELS : the Pulpit Edition. Demy 8vo, 
printed in large Fell type. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
Also in roan at 7s. 6d. net. and morocco at 10S. 6d. net. 
This is the only edition of the Epistles and Gospels (in the Douay version authoric;ed 
for pubJic use) fitly designed for the sin
le purpose of pulpit use. Its type is nearly 
twice as big as that of any other edition, and turning overleaf in the middle af an 
epistle or gospel has been largdy avoided. 
*EXCERPT A e libro cui titulus Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta 
in usum cIeri extra loca sanda ministrantis. Pu blished 
by command of H.E. Cardinal Bourne. Printed in red 
and black, and of a convenient vest-pocket size. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; French morocco, 2S. net; finest Turkey 
nlorocco, 4S. 6d. net (postage Id,). 
FABER, F ATHER. 
Centenary Re-issue of the "Narks of Father Fabpr. In 12 
uniform volumes. Cr. 8vo, on good paper, strongly and 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 2S. 6d. net each 
(postage 5d,). The volumes are sold singly. 
All for Jesus, or, The Easy Ways of Divine Love. 
'\ book written for II propl living in th
 world and trying to tf' 
ood there," 
Bethlehem. 
r,tther F.ther U"it'd to say that he hact \\rittt"11 the r{o;t of his "(Irks to pJed<;e oth ,..., 
hut this \hi... mastt.'rpi{{(> on tll(' Jucamation) to please himsdf. 
Growth in Holiness, or, The Progress of the Spiritual Life. 
F.1ther Fabeor's magnum opus on conduct. 
Hymns. Complete Edition. 
12 
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FABER, FATHER--continued. 
Notes on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. Two vols. 
The purpose of this collection was to create a storehouse of suggestions, thoughts 
and frameworks for sermons during retreats and parochial sermons. 
Spiritual Conferences. 
Delivered during Advents, Lents, and months of Mary at tbe London Oratory. 
The Blessed Sacrament, or The Works and Ways of God. 
The Creator" and the Creature, or, The Wonders of Divine 
Love. 
The Foot of the Cross, or, The Sorrows of Mary. 
The Precious Blood, or, The Price of our Salvation. 
The Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, D.D., By 
Rev. John E. Bow den, of the O ratory. 
Tales of the Angels. Containing (I) II The Last Children," 
II Philip, or the Pains of Children." (2) U The \Veepine 
Angel" and (,3) U The Child to Whom Nobody was Kind." 
Profusely illustrated by L. D. Symington. Cloth, extra 
gilt, 3s. 6d. Or the three parts can be had separately in 
wrappers. with all the illustrations, price IS. net each 
(postage 2d.). 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost. Wrapper, 3d. net. Cloth. 6d. net 
(postage Id.). 
Father Faber's May Book. 18mo, cloth. gilt edges. 25. 
Ethel's Book: or. Tales of the Angels. Cloth, gilt. 2S. 6d. 
The Easiness of Salvation. IS. 
The Spirit of Father Faber : Se1ections from his writings. 
\Vith an Introduction by Wilfrid 1IeyneIl, and a por- 
trait in photogravure. Cloth, IS, 6d. net; limp leather, 
3s, net (postage 2d.). 
FIDELIS, MOTHER MARY. 
Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord. l\Ieditations for 
every Day of the Year. Adapted from the Original of the 
Abbé de Brandt. In Three Volumes. 21S. net (postage 6d.). 
In Holiest Troth: The Story of St Encratida, OIle of the 
1Iartyrs of Saragossa. A.D. 304. 2S. 6d. 
FULLERTON, LADY GEORGIANA. 
Ellen Middleton. New and Chea1j Edition. 28. 6d. 
Faithful and True. Cloth, IS. ... 
Grantley Manor. A Novel. Cloth. gilt extra. 35. 6d. 
Laurentia. A Tale of the Jesuit l\Iissions in Japan. 28. 6d. 
Life of Mère Marie de la Providence, 2S. net (postage 4d.). 
Life of St Frances of Rome. 2S. 
Seven Stories. 28. 6d. 
The Strawcutter's Daughter, and The Portrait in My Uncle's 
Dining-Room. 28. 6d. 
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FUNK, DR. F. X. 
The History of the Church. Translated by Dr. l>ercebalh. 
and eùited. \\ith aùditiondl notes. by Father \\. H. I\:ent. 
O.S.C. Handsomely priuted and bound. two large 
volumes. \\ith Tables and Appendices. 15s. net the set 
(postage 6d.). 
GALLERY, DAVID (S.J.) 
The Life of Mother Mary of Jesus, Foundress of the Society 
of 
larie Réparatrice. Translated from the French of 
Father P. Sua.u, 5.). \Vith three portrdits. Cloth, gilt, 
6s. net (postage 5d.). 
GALLWEY (S.J.), FATHER. 
The Watches of the Sacred Passion. Two vols. 85. net 
(postage 7d.). 
GARDNER, 
I!ONICA M. 
*Poland: A Study in National Idealism, By the author of 
.. Adam 1Iickiewicz." Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
The purpose of this important volwnf' ic; to interpret the soul of Poland to English 
readers. It is illustrated with copiou.. tramlations, many of them hitherto 
inaccessible from Poli5h literature; but its purpose is less literary criticism than 
the study of the national m).sticism and idealism. 


GASQUET, CARDINAL (O.S.B.) 
Lord Acton and his Circle. Edited, with Notes, by Cardinal 
Gasquet. \Vith portrait. 15S. net (postage 6d.). - 
 
Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896. 25. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
The Order of the Visitation. Illustrated. 29. 
GAVIN, M. (5.1.) 
Memoirs of Father Peter Gallwey, 5.1. Cloth, gilt, with 
Frontispiece. 3s. bd. net (postage 5d.). 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. 2S. 
GAY, MGR CHARLES. 
The Religious Life and the Vows. 58. 
GIBERGUES, MGR DE. 
Faith. Translated from the French of the Bishop of Valence. 
Cloth, gilt. \\ ith Frontispiece, 2
. 6d, net (postage 3d.). 
Holy Communion. A Book of Counsel. Exhortation and 
Instruction. Cloth, gilt, with Frontispiece 2S. 6d, net 
(postage 4d.). 
GIBSON, REV. HENRY. 
Catechism made Easy: being a Familiar Explanation of th 
Catechisn1 of Chr:stian Doctrine. 5s. 
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GRANVILLE POPULAR LIBRARY of Entertaining. Instruc- 
tive. and Amusing Books. All handsomely bound in cloth, 
extra, and suitable for Prizes. Over two hundred volumes. 
from IS. to 3s. 6d. A complete list sent post free on 
application. 
One Hundred Books selected from this Library. to the value of 
l8-viz. 42 books at IS.. 24 at IS. 6d.. 16 at 2S.. 8 at 2s.6d., 
and 10 at 3s. each-will be sent. carriage paid. to any part 
of the United Kingdom on receipt of 1.5 5s. net cash. 
GRANVILLE SERIES of Reading Books, History Readers, 
Poetry Books, etc. List oa applicatiofJ. 


HALL, H. E. 
The Shadow of Peter. With a Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. 
Cloth, 2S, net (postage 3d.). Second Impression. 
HEDLEY, BISHOP. 
A Bishop and his Flock. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt. gilt top. 68. 
Light of Life, The. Set forth in Sermons. 68. 
The Christian Inheritance. 6s. 
Our Divine Saviour. 6s. 
A Retreat. For the Use of the Clergy. Religious, and Others. 
In handsome binding. with leather back. 6s. 
*HOL Y WEEK BOOK. A new (1915) and complete edition, em- 
bodying all the Reforms 01 tbe Offices. All the Latin as 
well as all the English. :Most convenient and simplest 
arrangement. Fewer cross-references in the Psalms than in 
any other edition. Finely printed from large type, on 
thin but opaque paper. Cloth, IS. net; limp leather, gilt 
or red edges, 2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
HOLY WEEK BOOK, according to the Dominican Rite. Is.6d. 
net (postage 3d.). 
HYMN BOOKS. 
The Hymn Book. The only Collection authorized by the 
Catholic Hierarchy, in the order prescribed by the Bishops' 
Committee. Wrappers, 2d. net; limp cloth, 4d.,1 cloth 
boards, 8d., limp lambskin, IS. 
INNES-BROWNE, MRS. 
Honour without Renown. A Story. 39.6d. 
JESSOPP, AUGUSTUS. 
One Generation of a Norfolk House. The Story of the Lifo 
and Death of Father Walpole, martyred in 1595. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
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KEENAN, REV. STEPHEN. 
Controversial Catechism. 2S. 


KENNEDY, M. M. 
*Thirty-one Days with Our Lady. \Vith seven illustrations 
by Ckeley Butt. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net (postage 4 d .). 
T}\e story of Our udy's lif
 told in simple language for little children. Each 
chapter is deSIgned to makf" a sufficient re.ading for one 
ay cf Our Lady's month 
The Holy Child seen by His Saints. The Legends n.told to 
children. \Vith full page illustrations by L. D. Syming- 
ton. Cloth, 25. net (postage 4d.). 
LANDRIOT, ARCHBISHOP. 
The Valiant Woman. A Series of Discourses intended for the 
use of Women living in the \Vor1d. A new ,dition, att"aD- 
tively printed. Cloth, 2S. net. (postage 3d.). 
LASSERRE, HENRI. 
Our Lady of Lourdes. The History of the ltliraculous Sanctu- 
ary of our Lady of Lourdes. 35.6d. 
LECHNER, DOM PETER. 
Life and Times of St Benedict, Patriarch of the Monks of 
the Weit. Illustrated. 5s. 
LE MASSON, DOM INNOCENT. 
Spiritual Reading for Every Day in the Year. Translated by 
Rev. K. D. Best, of the Oratory. Popular Edition. Cloth. 
IS. net (postage 3d.). Large type edition. Cloth, 2S. n
t 
(postage Sd.). 
LITTLE BREVIARY OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
From the Life and Works of the Blessed :Margaret 
lary. 
IS. 6d. 
LOUGHLIN, JOHN. 
The Server's Manual. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY (of the Bar Convent, York). Edited 
by Rev. H. Thurston. S.l. 
*The Little - Children's Prayer.t Book. Entirely new (1915) 
editioD. \Yith many fine illustrations, including a 
series of the :l\Iass, by Dom Bernard (of Caldey Abbey) 
and 1... D. Symington. Stif1 boards, 6d. net. Cloth, IS. 
net. Cloth, extra gilt, IS. 6<1. net. Leather, 28. 6d. net, 
and in a special white presentation binding for First 
Communion, 39. 6d. net (postage Id. and 2d.). 
16 
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LOYOLA, MOTHER MARY-continued. 
Heavenwards. A chapter for every week in the year. Cloth, 
SSe 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
Home for Good: Talks to girls for the difficult time of their 
leaving school. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net (postage 
5 d .). 
Jesus of Nazareth. The Story of His Life. \Vritten for Chil- 
dren. \Vith 24 full-page illustrations. 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
Welcome. Holy Communion before and after. Small cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Prayer-book size edition, handsomely 
bound in leather, 5s. net (posta
e 4d.). 
First Communion. A Book of Preparation tor Fust Com- 
munion. With numerous illustrations. 1s.6d. 
The Children's Charter: Beïng "Talks to Parents and Teachers 
on preparing Children for their First Communion." Cloth, 
2S. net (postage 2d.). 
The Child of God: or, What comes of our Baptism, \Vith 
:five hIll-page illustrations. Boards. 2S, 6d. Cloth, gilt. 
3 8 . 6d . 
rhe Soldier of Christ: or Talks before Confirmation. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Confession and Communion. Intended for the use of Religious 
and those who communicate frequently. IS. 6d.. 
MADONNA OF THE POETS, THE. 
An Anthology of only the best Poems written about the 
Blessed Virgin. \Vith illustrations after favourite Old 
Masters. Cloth, IS. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
McNABB, FATHER VINCENT J. (O.P.) 
*The Wayside: A Priest's Gleanings. 3S. 6d. net (postage 
4d,). An attractive book of essays. sketches, etc. 
Our Reasonable Service. A new volume of Essays. 3s. 6d. 
The Decrees of the Vatican Council. 8vo. 2S. 
Where Believers May Doubt. 3s. 6d. 
MANNING, CARDINAL. 
Confidence in God. 32mo. IS. 
Life of the Blessed Curé d' Ars. Wrapper, IS. net. Cloth, 2S. ód. 
net (postage 3d.). 
Miscellanies. First and Second Series in one vol. 7s. 6d. 
Pastime Papers. 28. 6d. net and IS. net (postalZe 3d.). 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 6s. 
Sin and its Consequences. 4S. 
The Eternal Priesthood. 3s. 6d. 
The Four Great Evils of the Day. 2S. 6d. 
The Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2S. 6d. 
17 
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MANN lNG, CARD IN AL-coutiuued. 
The Glories of the Sacred Heart. 4s. 
The Grounds of Faith. IS. &I. 
The Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. 32mo. 2f,. 
The Independence of the Holy See. 2S.6<1. 
The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 5
. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 32mo. IS. 
The Temporal Miss,on of the Holy Ghost. 5s. 
The True Story of the Vatican Council. 2s.6d. 
The Workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of England. 
IS. 6d. 
Why I became a Catholic (Religio Viatoris). IS. 
MARTINDALE, FATHER C. C. (5.).) 
*The Goddess of Ghosts. Cr. Svo, finely printed. 35. 6d. 
net (postage 4d,). 
The-se storit'S are a1ight and alive with the brightness of
the author's own heart 
aud mind. The title-story is a perfect and poignant piece of writing.-Pall Mall 
Gaulle. 
Father 
fartindale's genius. . . not promises but fulfilment; not blossom, but 
fruit.-Tlre ..\fonlh. 


MATHESON, ANNIE. Collected by. 
Sayings from the Saints. Leather, 3s. 6d. net (postage 4 d .). 
MEISTERMANN, FATHER BARNABAS (O.F.M.) 
New Guide to the Holy Land.. \Vith 2S coloured maps and 110 
plan
 of towns and monuments. Translated from the 
French Edition by the order and sanction of the 
Iost Rev. 
Father Custodian of the Holy Land. \Vith a Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 75. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
MERCIER, CARDINAL. 
*Pastoral Letter: "Patriotism and Endurance II (Christmas, 
1914). The official translation, of which over onc hundred 
thousand copies have been sold. Pamphlet edition, 2d. 
net. Japon vellum, boards, IS. net (postage Id.). An 
edition in French, 2d. net. 
Modernism. Translated by 1\1. Lindsay. 2S. net (postage 3 d .). 

EYNELL, ALICE. 
Collected Poems. With a portrait in photogravure Buckram, 
gilt. 5s, net (postage 5d.). 
Collected Essays. With a frontispiece in photogravure. 
Uniform with the author's" Collected Poems." Buckram, 
5s. net (postage 5d.). 
The Shepherdess and other Poems. In "The Hound of 
Heaven" Set'ies. Japon wrapper. with a portrait, IS. net. 
Limp leather. 35. net (postage Id.). 
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MEYNELL, ALICE-continued. 
The Madonna: A Pictorial Record of the Life and Death of 
the l\Iother of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Painters and 
Sculptors of Christendom, reproduced from more than 5 00 
of their Works. Translated from the Italian of Adolfo 
Venturi, with an introduction by Alice l\Ieynell. Medium 
4tO. 15s. net (postage 9d.). 
MEYNELL, EVERARD. 
*The Life of Francis Thompson. New (1916) edition, uni- 
form with Thompson's .. \Vorks." Buckram, gilt, 6s. 
net (postage 5d.). 
MEYNELL, WILFRID. 
Cardinal Newman. New and Revised Edition. With IS Illus- 
trations. 2S. 6d. 
Cardinal Bourne. A Record of the Sayings and Doings of 
Francis, Fourth Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled by 
Wilfrid I\leynell. With many hitherto unpublished por- 
traits. Wrappers, IS. net. Cloth gilt, 2s.6d. net (postage 3d.). 
MONNIN, L'ABBÉ. 
The Spirit of the Curé of Ars. Translated from the French. 
With 17 additional Exhortations. New Edition. 2S. 


MULHOLLAND, FLORENCE M. 
Princess Melody and other Stories. Illustrated by L. D. Sym- 
ington. Sm.4to. Cloth, extra gilt, 2S. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
MULHOLLAND, ROSA (LADY GILBERT). 
The Story of Ellen. With Illustrations. 5s. 
The Squire's Grand-daughters. A Novel. 5S. 
The Wicked Woods. A Novel. 5s. 
The Wild Birds of Killeevy. A Novel. 3s.6d. 
NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
The Spirit of Cardinal Newman: Selections from
 his writ- 
ings. \Yith a Preface by Father C. C. 1\lartindale, S.l., 
and a portrat in photogravure. Cloth, IS. 6d. net. 
Leather, 3s. net (postage 2d.). 
Loss and Gain: A Story of Oxford Life and a Conversion. 
\Vrapper, 6d. net. Limp cloth, IS. net (postage 3 d .). Illus- 
trated Edition, on superfine paper. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Callista: A Sketch of the Third Century. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 
6d. net. Limp cloth, IS. net (postage 3d.). IUustrated 
Edition, printed on superfine paper. Cloth, extra gilt, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 
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NIEUWBARN, REV. FATHER (O.P.) 
The Holy Sacrifice. A mystical and liturgical explanation 
of its meaninK. With illustrations, 25. 
NOYES, ALFRED. 
The Carol of the Fir Tree. Printed in red and black, with 
fruntispiece in photogrd.vure. japon vellum, IS. net. 
\ elvet calf, 3S, net (pustage lei.). 
O'BRIEN, MRS WILLIAM. 
Rosette: A Tale of Paris and Dublin. 3s. hd. nt.t (posta
e 
5 d .). 
*ORDO ADMINISTRANDI SACRAMENTA. The new edition 
published by order of the Hierarchy of Fngland and 
\Vales. Finely printed in red and b]ack. Buckram, 55. 
net. Calf boards, 8s. 6d. net. Finest morocco, 105. 6d. 
net (postage 5d.). 
This edition bas been editPd by a committee appointed by the Hit'rarchy; and the 
publish
rs, for their part, bave spared neit.bcr paIns nor cost to make it the most 
beautifulliturgic.al publication of a gent'xationo It is printed from a large" face .. 
of the original type imported by Bishop Fell in the seventeenth Ct"Dtury for the 
Oxford University Press. The press-work. in red and black, has been done with 
the greatest care; and the paper is that beautiful and durable japon vcllwn which 
has beef). so much appreciated ID the new RitUi Servandus. 
PRACTICAL MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, of the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By a Fath
r 
of the Society of Jesus. In Two Volumes. 95. 
PRAYER-BOOKS, etc. 
(L Tile new Illt4strat d List giving lull þarticulats 01 Bind- 
inf!s. de.. sent þosllree on r
qt4est. 
(lOwiug to the c,.eat inc,.ease in the costs of f>t'oduction, 
all ou,. p aye,. books are now strictly net. 
(lThe Ordo A dminist,.andi, Exce,.pta, Pulpit Epistles and 
Gospels, and the Ritus Se,.vandus are catalogued sepa,.ately 
under their t1 0 tles. See pages 20, 12, 12, and 25 ,.espectively. 
Catholic Piety. A Popular !"Ianual of Catholic Devotion. con- 
taining all the ordinary Prayers and Services of the Church, 
with Epistles and Gospels. 48mo EDITION (sIze 31 by 21 
inches). Leather bindings, from IS. to 5s. ÐEMY 32mo 
FDITION (size 4 by 21 inches). From IS. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ROYAL 
32ffiO EDITION (size 5 by 31 inches), without Epistles and 
Gospels. Cloth. 6d. net (postage 2d.) Or complete, in six 
different styles. at IS., IS. 6d.. 29.. 2S. 6d., and 48. 6d. 
Catholic's Vade Mecum: or. Select Prayers for Daily Use, The. 
(Size 51 by 3! inches.) Leather, 3s. 6d. Calf, red edges. 
5s. 6d. Gennan-calf or morocco, ]imp, 65. each. German 
calf, padded. 7s,. Russia, padded: lnorocco circuit or with 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continued. 
clasp, 8s. 6d. each and in handsome leather bindings, 
beautifully finished, at lOS, 6d. to 215. \Vith 6 Photo- 
graphs, mounted, calf or morocco, 12S., and Russia leather, 
15s. 
*Day Hours of the Church. The complete text of the Horæ 
Diurnæ in Latin and English. Printed throughout in red 
and black on toned Oxford India paper, about 1,000 pages. 
From 6s, net upwards (postage 5d.). See announcement 
on p. 31. 
This book has been edited, and many of its translations have been made. by the 
Benedictine Nuns of Stanbrook Abbey. It is in all respects in accord witb the latest 
changes in the Divine Office. There is an explanatory preface by the Editors, 
which makes easy the proper USE' of the book for put,lic and private devotion, and 
an historical introduction by Abbot Fernand CéI.brol, O,S.B. 
Devotions for Holy Communion. From the :Missal, Breviary, 
\\Tritings of the Fathers, the Hymns of the Church, etc. 
"ïth the Ordinary of the :l\1ass. Finely printed, 250 pages. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5S. net (postage 4d.). The pre- 
face by Alban Goodier, S.J. Second edition. 
Devotional Library for Catholic Households. Containing 
'New Testament, Book of Psalms, Imitation of Christ, De- 
vout Life, Spiritual Combat. All neatly bound in cloth, red 
edges. with cloth case to match. 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
Flowers of Devotion: A collection of Favourite Devotions. 
NEW (1912) EDITION, printed on India paper, containing 
the ORDINARY OF THE MASS IN LARGE TYPE. Roan, IS. 
net. French morocco, IS. 6d. Polished paste grain, 2S. 6d. 
German calf, limp, 4s. Polished morocco, limp, 4S. 
Russian leather, calf-lined, 58. Polished morocco, silk lined, 
with pockets for Visiting Carùs, etc" 6s. 
*Garden of the Soul (The). The only reprint (1916) of Bishop 
Challoner's original masterpiece. See under author's 
name, page 10. 
Garden of the Soul (The) and Key of Heaven (The). New and 
finely printed unIform editions, containing the Epistles and 
Gospels. and the Latin and English of the Ordinary of the 

Iass as well as the devotions proper to each book. 
 Their 
small compass, 3 by 4l inches, and extreme slimness, make 
them the ideal travelling and pocket Prayer Books. 
Ordinary Paper editions, with red border and collotype 
frontispiece. Cloth, 6d. net, and in various fine bindings 
up to 7s. 6d. India Paper editions, with red border awl 
collotype frontispiece. Paste grain, 28. 6d. Calf Boards. 
4S. Pol. Persian, 6s. ód. Calf limp and l\Iorocco limp, 
5s. Russia limp, 7s. 6d. Russia padded, silk ends, 
10S. 6d. 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continu d. 
Garden of the Soul, The. Containing all the Popular Devo.. 
tions, with the 1lass, Vespers. Benediction, and Epistle!; 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals. 
4
mo FDITIOS (size 31 by 21 inches), In strong cloth 
binding. 6d.. and in handsome leather bindings, with red 
line horders. from IS. to 6s. ; or in Two Volumes. in leather 
cases, in various styles. from 3s. net to 10S. 6d. net. 
ÐEMV 32mo EDITION (size 4 by 21 inches). In leather 
bindings. from IS. 6d. to 45. 6d. 
IMPERIAL 32mo EDITION (size 5f by 3i inches). \Vithout 
Epistles and Gospels. cloth. 6d. net (postage 2d.); or 
complete in 18 different styles. from IS. to 10S. 6d. 
18mo EDITION. with larger type. Cloth. IS.. without 
Epistle5 and Gospels; or complete. from IS. 4rl. to 5s. 6d. 
Golden Manual, The. The choicest collection of Prayers, 
Public and Private. with Epistles and Gospels (size sf by 
31 inches), 900 pages. Paste grain. limp. or French 
morocco, stitf. 6s, each. Rutland roan. 7s. English calf, 
8s. 6d. German calf. or morocco limp, 8s. 6d. each. 

Iorocco boards. 8s. 6d. Also in handsome leather bind- 
ings. in a variety of styles, from 10S. 6d. to 30s. net. 
Horae Diurnae. Roman. From 4S. 6d. net. Monastic. 55. net. 
Key of Heaven, The. Containing all the Popular Devotions, 
Prayers. and Services of the Church. Epistles and Gospels. 
48mo EDITION (size 3t by 21 inches). Cloth, 6d. net. 
In handsome leather bindings, with red borders, from IS. 
to 6s. 
ÐEMY 32mo EDITION (size 4 by 21 inches). In six difIerent 
styles of leather bindings. from IS. 6d. to 4 s . 6d. 
ROYAL 32mo EDITION (size 5 by 3t inches), without 
Epistles and Gospels. Cloth. 6d. net (postage 2d.) Or 
complete. in Vd.nous styles. from IS. to 45. 6d. 
*Little Children's Prayer Book. The pe,'fect Pt'ayer Book for 
childt'e", of all ages. By :l\Iother :l\lary Loyola. From 6d. 
net to 4s. 6d. net. See undet' author's name on p. 16. 
*Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use. Compiled and 
prescribed by the Bishops of England and \Vales. A new 
(19 16 ) eùition. carefully revised to bring it down to date. 
and rearranged for greater convenience. Vest-pocket 
edition (size 3 by 4! inches). FrOIu 6d. net upwards. The 
new Sanctuary Edition is described below. 
*Manual of Prayers for Congregational Use. Compiled and 
prescribed by the Bishops of England and \Vales. A new 
(19 16 ) Sanctuary edition. Demy 8vo (81 by 5l inches), 
very finely printed in a large face of the famous Fell Type 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-continued. 
(the exclusive property of the Oxford University Press) on 
good paper, and strongly bound in canvas, gilt, 5s. net, 
Also in calf and morocco. Uniform with the Pulpit 
edition of the Epistles and Gospels (see page 12). 
*The Missal. Every year since its first publication in 1911, 
the Publishers have been obliged to go to press with a 
large new impression of this most popular book. The 1916 
impression has been revised from cover to cover by Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue, who equips it also with an historical in- 
troduction; and it is the only 11issal in entire conformity 
'with the most recent reforms. The only 
1issal printed 
throughout in red and black, on the finest India paper. 
By far the smallest and neatest Missal published, Thick- 
ness, when bound, less than !-in. The Leather bindings 
are models of fine workmanship. Cloth, gilt or red edges, 
5S. net. Roan, gilt edges, 6s. net. Rutland, red under 
gold edges, 7s. 6d. net. Calf boards, red edges, 8s, 6d, net. 
Finest l'vIorocco, limp, handsomely tooled, red under gold 
edges, IOS. 6d. net. And up to 30s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
CoPies sent on approval. 
Missals, Latin only. From 4s. 6d. net to 16s. Altar Missals. 
From 16s. to 5 guineas, with English or other Supplements. 
*Office of OUf Lady. A new (1915) edition (the Latin text 
only) of the reformed Office, most attractively printed. 
French morocco, IS. net (postage Id.). 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. A Manual of Devotion for 
every Day of the Month. Translated by Rev. T. Livins, 
C.SS.R. 32mo, cloth, IS. net. (postage 2d.). Leather 
bindings at 2S. net, 25. 6d. net and 4s. 6d. net (postage 2d,). 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, Manual of. From the 
\Vritings of St Alphonsus Liguori. By a Redemptorist 
Father. I8mo, cloth, IS. net (postage 2d.). Lea.ther, 2S. 
net. 
Paradise of the Christian Soul, ThE. A new edi tion of the 
Paradisus Animæ. This exquisite work of Devotions, 
which has gone through many editions in the original 
Latin, has always been a favourite Prayer Book among 
Catholics. The Life of Alban Butler, author of the "Lives 
of the Saints, II tells us that he greatly preferred it to other 
devotional manuals; and Cardinal Manning did not hesitate 
to describe it as ., beautiful almost beyond compare." 
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PRAYER-BOOKS, etc.-contin ued. 
The present fine edition is printed in bold type and upon 
India paper, with a red border round each page, and in a 
format (5f by 31- in.) that is both comely and convenient, 
Cloth, round corners, gilt or red edges-a supple and 
durable binding, 55. net. Smooth roan, limp. gilt cross, 
round corners. gilt or red edges, 6s. net, Rutland, Jimp. 
red under gold edges, 7s. 6d. net. English calf. boards, 
red edges. 8s. 6d. net. Turkey nlorocco, limp, round 
corners, red under gold edges, IOS. 6d. net. 
Path to Heaven, The. A Revised Edition of the Cheapest and 
most complete Book of Devotions ever issued. (Size 51 by 
JI inches,) Cloth. 25. and 2S. 6d. Roan, 3s. Paste grain, 
gilt edges, 4S. French morocco. gilt, with clasp, 45. 6d. 
Persian calf. red edges, 4s. ()d. Hutland roan. limp, 6s. 
English calf, 75. 6d. Turkey morocco, 7s. 6d. German calf 01 
morocco, limp, 7s. 6<1. each; also soft cushioned, 8s. 6d. each. 
Pax Vobiscum. Spl"cially adapted for Sick Persons and Inva- 
liòs. Large type. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net. Leather, 4S. net 
(postage 2cl.). 
Prayers of St Gertrude and St Mechtilde. Cloth. IS. Leather, 
25. and 4S. 6ò. each. \\ïth the Exercises of St Gertrude. in 
one \"01., English calf. 6s. 6d. 
Racco1ta, The, or Collection of Indulgenced Prayers and Good 
Works.By Father Ambrose StJohn. 4s. 6d. net (postage5 d .). 
In calf or morocco, 8s. 6d. net. 
.Ritual, The Layfolk's. Edited by the Benedictines of Farn- 
l){)rough Abbey, with an inlportant series of notes to the 
(tifferent Offices by Abbot Femand Cabrol, O.S.B. In 
this book are given all those Offices from the Ritual at 
which the la) man has occasion to assist-the full Latin 
and English texts, finely printed with the rubrics in red. 
Cloth, 3s. net, and in leather bindings up to 105. 6d. net. 
Ready early in 1916. For others in the series see page 3I. 
Spirit of the Sacred Heart. A large type 
lanual of Prayers. 
(,Joth. 3s. 6d. Paste grain roan. gilt, 55. 6d. Also in better 
bindings at 8s. 6d. net and 12S. 6d. nct (postage 4 d .). 
Spiritual Combat, The. Pocket Edition. Cloth, 6d. net (post- 
age 2d.) and IS.; also leather bound at 2S. 6d" and 45. 6d, 
Larger edition (foolscap 8vo), cloth, IS. 
RAWES, FATHER (D.D.) 
The Bread of Life; or. St Thomas _\quinas on the Adordhle 
Sacrament of the Altar. Third Edition. 3 5 . 6d. 
Devotions for the Souls in Purgatory. 32IDO. IS. 
St John the Evangelist; or, The Beloved Disciple. 2S. öd. 
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RICKABY, REV. JOSEPH (S.J., 
*The Lord
my Light. Demy 8vo. cloth. gi1t.
6s. neC(postage 
5d.). Papers on a wide"'variety of subjects which
aim at 
instructing the Catholic layman on points of theology he 
ought to know. They must also be helpful to all inquirers 
who wish to understand the Catholic system better. 
*The Spiritual Exercises. The text of the original Spanish. 
a new translation, and a conlmentary. Deroy 8vo, 5s. net 
(postage 5d.). 
Notes on St Paul. 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
Waters that go Softly: or Thoughts for Time of Retreat. 2S. 6d. 
Of God and His Creatures. An Annotated Translation, with 
some Abridgments. of the" Summa Contra Gentiles II of St 
Thomas Aquinas. Fpo)scap folio, 21S. net (postage lod,). 
*RITUS SERV ANDUS in solemni epositione:- et benedictione 
SSmi Sacramenti. Quarto. magnificently printed in red 
and black on japon vellum. Buckram, gilt. 5s. net. 
(postage 6d.). 
A new impression of the I9I2"_Edition, which is thereby made cor.fonnable witb 
the latest Rituale Romanum. 
RODRIGUEZ ON CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. For Persons 
living in the World. 2 vols. 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
ROE, CANON MCDERMOTT. 
*The Kingdom of God. \Vith a Preface by Cardinal Vaughan 
New edition. Cloth, IS. net (postage zd.), 
RUSSELL, REV. MATTHEW (S.J.) 
He is calling me. 2S. 6d. net (postage 3d.). 
A Soggarth's Last Verses. 2S. net (postage 2d.). 
At Home near the Altar. IS. net (postage ltd.). 
Close to the Altar Rails. IS. net (postage lid.). 
Moments before the Tabernacle. IS. net (postage Id.). 
Jesus is Waiting. Appeals and reproaches from the Prisoner 
of Love. Cloth, 2s.6d. net (postage 3d). Secotzd Edition. 
ST CATHERINE OF GENOA. 
Treatise on Purgatory. \Vith Preface by Cardinal l\lanning. 
New 32mo Edition. IS. 
ST FRANCIS DE SALES, THE WORKS OF. 
Introduction to the Devout Life. Cloth. red edges, IS. 6d. 
Calf, red edges, 55. l\Iorocco. gilt edges, 5S. 6d. 
ST IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. 
Spiritual Exercises, in Spanisll and English (see under Rickaby, 
Rev. J., S.l., above). 
Manresa: or, The Spiritual Exercises of 5t Ignatius. 3S, 
Text of the Spiritual Exercises. 2S. 6d. 
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SALOME, MOTHER M. 
Stories for You and Me. \\"lth IJlustrd.tions by L. D. Syming. 
ton. 2S. 6d. 
Good-Night Stories. Illustrated. 25. 6d. 
Some Little London Children. A Story. .lS. 6d. 
The Feasts of Mother Church. \Vith Hints and Helps for the 
Holier Keeping of them. \\'itb Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Mary Ward, a Foundress of the Seventeenth Century. 'Vitb 
an Introduction by the Bishop of 
ewport. Illustrated.5 s . 
Wide Awake Stories, told in the Nursery. 2S. 6d. 
SCdOOL BOOKS, Stationery. and General School Hequisites. 
Supplied on the best terms. CataloKuð sent free 0" request. 
SCHOUPPE, REV. F. X. (S.).) 
Purgatory: Illustrated by the Lives and Legends of the Samts. 
H.evised edition, with Xotes by Father Kent, O.S.C. 6s. 
Abridged Course of Religious Instruction, Apologetic. Dog- 
matic. and \loral. for the Use of Catholic Schools. 3 s . 
SERVERS' r-.tANU AL of the Archconfraternity of St Stephen. 
Compiled by a Priest of the Archdiocese. With a Preface by 
the Archbishop of 'Vestminster. IS. net (postage 2d.). 
SHEEHAN. CANON P.A. (D.O.) 
The Souvenir of Canon Sheehan. \Vith a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, and a facsimile of :\15. Cloth. 2S. net. Postage 3 d . 
A book of extracts from Canon Sheehan's writings for every day of the year, 
made by the Nuns of Doneraile. 
A Spoiled Priest, and Other Stories. \Vith nine illustrations by 
1\1. Healy. Cr. Xvo, cloth, 2S. 6d. net. A Selection of these 
Stories, printed on thinner p.lper. i::; issued under the title 
of Canon Sheehan '5 Short Stories. cloth. IS. net (postage 
4 d .). 
The Triumph of Failure. 6\ 
ovel. Illustrated Edition. 
2S. 6d. net (postage Sd.). 
SHIPLEY, ORBY (M.A.) Edited by. 
Carmina Mariana. An English Antholoßv in Verse In honour 
of. or in relation to. tbe Blessed Virgin :\Iary. First and 
Second Series. 7s. 6d. each. 
SNEAD-COX, ). G. 
The Life of Cardinal Vaughan. 
e\\, cheap, but unabridged. 
edition. 2 vols. Two Portraits. 10S. net (postage 7 d .). 
Sixth Thousand. 
Original large paper edition. 2 IS. net (postage 9 d .). 
SPIRITUAL CLASSICS OF ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL LITERA- 
TURE, THE. A Xew Series. Cloth, gilt top. Portrait in 
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SPIRITU AL Cl ASSICS-continued. 
Photogravure. IS. 6d. net; Leather, gilt top, Silk l\Iarker 
Portrait in Photogravure, 3S. net (postage 2d. each). 
The first two volumes are: 
The Spirit of Father Faber : Extracts from his writing.
 Pre- 
face by \tVilfrid l\tleynell. 
The Spirit of Cardinal Newman: Extracts from his writings. 
Preface by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S. J . 
STRAPPINI, W. D. (S.J .). 
Meditations Without Method. 3s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
SUSO, H. 
Suso, The Life of Blessed Henry. By Himself. Translated 
from the original German by T. F. Knox, with an Intro- 
duction by Father Sebastian Bowden of the Oratory. 
Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 
SWEENEY, ABBOT (O.S.B.) 
Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, bound in quarter leather. 7s. 6d. 


TABB, FATHER JOHN BANISTER. 
Poems. Selected, with an appreciation, by Mrs. Meynell. 
2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Later Poems. 2S. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
T AYLOR, MOTHER MAGDALEN (S.M.G.). 
Memoir of Father Dignam. 5s. net (postage Sd.). 
Father Dignam's Retreats. 6s. net (postage Sd.). 
Conferences given by Father Dignam, S.J. 6s.' net (postage 
Sd.) . 
Inner Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, The. \Vith Notes of 
Retreat and Diary. 5s. 6d. net (postage Sd.). 
Holy Confidence. IS. 6d. net (postage 2d.). 
Convent Stories. 3s. 
Dame Dolores. A Tale. 3s. 6d. 
Lost, and other Tales for Children. 28. 
Stoneleighs of Stoneleigh, and Other Stories. 25. 6d. 
Tyborne: A Tale of Queen Elizabeth's Days. 3s.6d. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX, SæUR. 
Life, Letters, Poems, Favours, etc., of Sreur Thérèse. With 
14 illustrations in photogravure. A handsome volume of 
448 pages. Printed in red and black. Edited and 
translated by Father T. N. Taylor. Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne. Cloth gilt. 6s. net (postage 6d.). 
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THERESE OF LISIEUX, SCEUR-continued. 
The Little Flower of Jesus. Being the Autobiogrd.phy of 
Sister Teresa. of the Child Jesus and the Holy Face. Carme- 
lite 
un. \Vith thre
 Portraits. 2S. ód. net (postag
 4d.). 
The Cause of the Beatification of the Little Flower of Jesus. 
Coptaining a detailed account of manyof her mirades. \Vith 
a portrait. Cloth gilt. 2S. 6d. n{'t (postage 4d.). 
TERESA, SISTER MARY, O.S.B. (of Princethorpe Priory). 
Conferf"nces for Children on the Gospel of St John. With a Pre- 
face by the Abbot of Ampleforth. 2S. 6rl. n('t (postage 3 d .). 
THEOLOGY, MORAL OR DOGMATIC: Gury, Pesch, Hurter, Nol- 
din, Tanquerey, Lehmkuhl, Morino, Matharan, Genicot, Billot, 
Haine, Jungmann, Antonelli, etc. Any wOI'k procured to 
order. 
THOMPSON, FRANCIS, 
The Works of. Definiti\ e edition in three volumes. V ols. 
I and II. The Poetry; Vol. III. The Prose. Buckram 
gilt. bevelled boards, with three portraits in photogravure. 
bs, net each (postage 4d. each volume). Sold singly. 
The Hound of Heaven. \\ rapp('r. IS. w't. \'elvet calf, 3s. net 
(postage Id.). Printed in red and bldck. \Yith a Portrait. 
The Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. \\'itb a Biogra- 
phical Note by \\ïlfrid 'Ieynell. and a r\.>rtrd.it of tht' Poet. 
es. net (postage 4d.). 
Hf"alth and Holiness. A Study of the Relation:::; between 
Brother \ss. the Bodv, and his Hider, tilt" Soul. Cloth, 
2S. net. Semi-limp leather. 3s. 6ll. net (postage 2d.). 
Shelley. An Essay. \Vith an appreciation by the Rt Hon. 
George Wyndham, :M.P. 25. 6<.1. net (postage 3 d .). 
The Life of St Ignatius. (
ot included in "The \Vorks.") 
Edited by Father J. H. Pollen,S.}., with 100 illustrations 
by H. \V. Brewer and others. 10S. 6d. net (postage 7 d .). 
THURSTON, FATHER HERBERT (S.}.). 
*The War and the Prophets. An Examination of Current 
] )redictiollS concenling this latter age. Cr. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 
net (postage 4d.), 
*The Memory of Our Dead. A succinct histOlical account of 
the origins anù practice of prayer for the de3d. Cr. 8vo. 
lS. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
TYNAN, KATHARINE. 
Men, not Angels. And other Tales told to Girls. By 
KATHARINE TYNAN. Cloth gilt. with nlany full page 
illustrations. A collection of Catholic short stories by 
the nlost popular living writer for girls. 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. 
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TYN AN , KATHARINE-continued. 
The Flower of Peace. A Collection into one volume of the 
Religious Poetry of Katharine Tynan. Printed on Dutch 
handmade paper, with a frontispiece in photogravure after 
Giotto, real parchment, gilt, 5s. net (postage 3d.). 
The Rhymed Life of St Patrick. \Vith a Foreword by Lieut- 
General Sir William Bntler, G.C.B., and 26 illustrations. 
Printed in Green and Black. "'rapper, IS. net (postage 2<1.). 
C!oth. 2S. 6d. net. 
VATICAN EDITIONS, 
Kyriate, Graduate, etc. By Desclée, Dessain. 5chwann, Pu
tet, 
in Gregorian and modern notation. The supþly of these 
-is now somewhat uncertain. 


VAUGHAN, CARDINAL. 
The Young Priest. Conferences on the Apostolic Life. 
Edited by 
Igr Canon J. 5. Vaughan. Second Edition. 
\Vith Portrait. 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
V AUGHAN, REV. DOM JEROME (O.S.B.) Edited by. 
The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. \Vith Preface and 
Notes. 5s. 
Pax Animae. Bv 5t Peter of Alcantara. Wrapper, 6ö. net 
(postage Id.) : "'cloth, IS. net. 
VAUGHAN, REV. DOM JEROME (O.S.B.) Translated by. 
The Practice of Humility. A Treatise. edited by H.H. 
Leo X III. Cloth gilt, IS. 6d. \Vrapper, 6d. net (postage Id.). 
VAUGHAN, MGR JOHN S. (Bishop of Sebastopolis). 
Time or Eternity. And other Preachable Sermons. 5s. net 
(postage Sd.). 
Faith and Folly. Revised Edition. 55. net (postage 5d.). 
VILLESBRUNE, jEHANNE DE LA. 
*The Giant Tells. Breton folk tales and legends told to -chil- 
dren. Attractively illustrated. Clüth, 2S. 6d. ' 
WARD, MARY, THE LIFE OF. \Vith 'fwo Portraits. Introduc. 
tion by Abbot Gasquet, Q,S.B. 2S. net. (postage 3d.). 
WHITE, C. L. 
Saint Benedict Joseph Labre (Votary of Holy Poverty and 
Pilgrim). \Yitb Portrait and other Illustrations. 25. f...d. 
WILBERFORCE, WILFRID, AND A. R. GILBERT. 
Her Faith against the \VorJd. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 
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WILMOT-BUXTON, E. M. (F.RHist.S.). 
* A Book of English Martyrs. \Vith seven fine illustrations, 
including a frontispiece in colour, by l\1.l\leredith \Villiams, 
and a Preface by Dom Bede Can1m, O.S.B. Cloth, richly 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
If The story is told in an attractive way, and the e
cellent taste shown in the pro- 
duction of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 1 hope it will be in great demand 
as a pOle-book. It is perhaps the only fonn of spiritual reading that the average 
boy really enjoys."-Mothn Mary Loyola. 
WINDLE, SIR BERTRAM, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D., etc. 
· A Century of Scientific Thought. And other Essays. Cloth, 
55. net (postage 5d.). 
WISEMAN, CARDINAL. 
Fabiola. A Tale of the Catacombs. Ne\\ Cheap Edition. 
\Vrapper, 6d. net; limp cloth, IS. net (postage 3d.). Illus- 
trated Edition on superfine paper, cloth, richly gilt. 3s.6d. 
Meditations on the Sacred Passion of Our Lord. 4s. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPÅRT
IENT 


M ESSRS BURNS & OATES accept Subscriptions (not less 
than six months) for any of the Catholic orother Journals, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly. The special service of the Sub- 
scription Department enables it to despatch journals immediately 
on publication and with machine-like regularity. 
THE DUBl IN RFYIE". Ss. 6d. net per Quarterly Is
ue; 21s. 
net a "\ ear, post free, 
THE TABLET. One Year, post free, inland, 245.; abroad, 265. 
TIlE IRISH ROSAR"\P. A Catholic Illustrated 
Ionthly of 
Fiction and Affairs. Single copies 4d. (postage 3d. extra). 
One"\ ear, post free, 6s. 9d. 
THE 
10NTH. 
TIlE CATHOLIC" ORLD. 


One "\ ear, post free, 145. 
One Year, post free, 155. 


Messrs BURNS & OATES undertake 
the finest bookbinding at most 
reasonable prices. Estilnatcs 
provided free. 
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LITURGY FOR LA YFOLK 


A NE\" UNIFORlVl SERIES OF LATIN-ENGLISH 
TEXTS, FINELY PRINTED THROUGHOUT IN 
RED AND BLACK. 


THE LAYFOLK'S RITUAL. The complete text, in Latin and 
English, of all those Offices of the Ritual at which layfolk 
have occasion to assist. \Vith an historical introduction to 
each Office by Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Printed 
throughout in red and black. Prices from 3s. net. Early 
in 1916. 


THE DAY HOURS OF THE CHURCH. The complete text of the 
Horæ Diurnæ in Latin and English. Edited by the Bene- 
dictines of Stanbrook Abbey. \Vith an introduction by 
Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Printed on toned Oxford 
India paper, about 1,000 pages, From 6s. net upwards. 
Postage 5d. Early in 1916. 


THE MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. The 1916 Ünpression has been 
revised from cover to cover bv Dr. Adrian Fortescue, who 
equips it also with an historical introduction; and it is 
now in entire conformity with the most recent reforms. 
Printed on toned Oxford India paper. Prices from 5s. net 
to 30s, net. Postage 4d. Early in 1916. 


THE RITE OF MARRIAGE, THE NUPTIAL MASS AND 
BLESSING, and the new Blessing without the :Mass, \Yith 
an Instruction on the signific.ance of the Sacralnent by 
His Lordship Bishop Butt. Wrappered in parchment. 
6d. net. Postage rd. Early in 1916. 
THE ORDER AND CANON OF THE MASS. \Vrappers, 3d. net. 
Postage Id. Early in 1916. 
THE PRIMER. Containing the reformed Little Office of Our 
Lady, The Office for the Dead (and the Chant), Grace 
Before and After :Meals, The Penitc
tial Psalms, etc. The 
complete text in Latin and English. \Vith an historical 
introduction by Fr. Herbert Thurston, S.l. Price from 
3s. 6d. net. Early in 1916. 
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